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PREHEEFACE. 


HIS is the first Year-Book that has been issued since 
that of 1895-8. It deals principally with Victorian 
matters relating to the year 1902, but an endeavour has 

been made to connect the tables back to those of the previous 
Year-Book. Tables of Australasian Statistics will be found 
in the Appendix, relating for the most part to population, 
shipping, posts and telegraphs, production, law and crime, 
education, railways and tramways, and public finance. 


In the part relating to Vital Statistics appears a special 
report from the Chairman of the Board of Health, dealing 
chiefly with tubercular diseases, and furnishing much interest- 
ing and valuable tabular information on the subject. | 


The part relating to Agriculture contains a special report 
from the Government Astronomer, dealing mainly with the 
meteorological conditions of the State in the year 1902, and 
giving many interesting particulars in regard thereto. Follow- 
ing the tabular matter relating to live stock will be found a 
report from the Chief Inspector, in which he calls attention to 
many matters relating to the live stock of the State during 
the phenomenally dry season of 1902, and the steps which were 
taken for~their preservation—succeeded by one from the 
Inspector of Food for export, on the subject of Diseases in 
Stock. Following the tables relating to fruit, is a report from 
the Government Entomologist, showing the steps that have 
been taken to establish an entomological and ornithological 
branch of the Department of Agriculture. 


Owing to the limited time available for the preparation 
of this work, and to meet the wish of the Government that. 
the expense of its production should be as low as possible, 
only those matters which are of first importance have been 
dealt with. Future issues will be annual; will be published 
at a much earlier date; and will deal with matters which have 
unavoidably been omitted from this issue. 


W. McLEAN. 


Office of the Government Statist, 
31st October, 1903. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Victoria is situated at the south-east extremity of the Area of. 
Australian continent, of which it occupies about a thirty-fourth ‘“°™ 
part, and contains about 87,884 square miles, or 56,245,760 acres. 

It is bounded on the north and north- east by New South 
Wales, from which it is separated by the River Murray, and 

by. a right line running in a south-easterly direction from a 

place near the head-waters of that stream, called The Springs, 

on Forest Hill, to Cape Howe. On the west it is bounded 

-by South: Australia, the dividing line being about 242 geo- 
graphical miles in length, approximating to the position of 

the 141st meridian of. east longitude, and extending from the 

River Murray to the sea. On the south and south-east its 
shores are washed by the Southern Ocean, Bass’s Straits, and 

the Pacific Ocean. It lies between the 34th and 39th parallels 

of south latitude, and the 141st and 150th meridians of east 
longitude. Its extreme length from east to west is about 

420, its greatest breadth about 250, and its extent of coast- 

line nearly 600 geographical miles. Great Britain, exclusive 

of the islands in the British seas, contain 88,309 square miles, . 

and is therefore slightly larger than Victoria. 


The southernmost point in Victoria, and, consequently, — 
in the whole of Australia, is Wilson’s Promontory, which lies 
in latitude 39° 8’ S., longitude 145° 26’ E:; the northernmost 
point is the place where the western boundary of the State 
meets the Murray, latitude 34° 2’ S.; longitude 140° 58’ E., the 
point further east is Cape Howe, situated in latitude 37° 31’ S., 
longitude 149° 59” E.; the most westerly point. is the line of 
the whole western frontier, which, according to the latest 
correction, lies upon the meridian 140° 58’ E., and extends 
from latitude 34° 2’ S.'to latitude 38° 4’ S., or 242 geographical 
miles. 


The area of the Australian Commonwealth — is estimated Areas of 


Australian 


to be somewhat under three million square miles; but that States 
area, added to the area of New Zealand, amounts to nearly Sa 


A 


Areas of 
seas 


Stated aitd be of interest. 


European 
countries 


compared. 
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three million one hundred thousand square miles. The follow- 
ing are the areas of the different States, as officially com- 


puted :-— 


Sq. Miles. 
Victoria she 87,884 
New South Wales a6 310,700 
: Queensland. 668,497. 
South Australia 908,690 
' Western Australia ... 975,920 
Tasmania... 26,215. 
Total Australia ... 2,972,906 
New Zealand . 104,47 1 
Total Australasia 3,077,377 


It will be noticed that, with the exception of Tasmania, — 
Victoria is by far the smallest State of the Australian 


Commonwealth, and about a sixth smaller than the colony 


of New Zealand. If the whole Commonwealth were to be 
divided into 100 equal parts, the area of Tasmania would em- 
brace nearly 1 of such parts, that of Victoria 3, that of New 
South Wales 10, that of Queensland 23, that of South Aus-. 
tralia 30, and that of Western Australia 33. Victoria is thus 
more than three times the size of Tasmania, but less than a 
third of the size of New South Wales, little more than an 
eighth of that of Queensland, about a tenth of that of South 
Australia, and less than an eleventh of that of ‘Western - 


Austra lia. 


A comparison of the areas of the different Australasian 
States with those of the principal European countries will. 
These are accondina ty BIVen — 


_ §Sq. Miles. 
Great Britain enn Wales, and Scotland) 88,309 
Germany . 7 208,694 
Spain . ~ 190,050 
France 204,092 
Italy 110,659 
Sweden and A Norway: 297,284 
Denmark , 14,799 
Holland... 12,648 
Austria-Hungary 263,478 
Belgium ... 11,373 
Portugal .. 34,038 
Switzerland 15,976 
Greece ao 24.970 
Russia . s 2,080,396 
Turkey in Europe (including Bulgaria) 100,604 


The area of the Commonwealth of Australia is about 
equal to that of Russia in Europe, Sweden and Norway, 


Germany, Austria- “Hungary, Turkey in Europe, Bulgaria, and 
Greece. 


Introductory Remarks. 3 


7 The following are the latitudes and longitudes of the Positions of 
capital cities of the different Australian States and New “vst! 
Zealand, the positions being the observatories at Melbourne, pitals 
Sydney, Brisbane, and Adelaide, the Barracks Observatory 

at Hobart, the Survey Office Observatory at Wellington, and 


the ‘Government House at Perth:—_ 


Capital City. 


Colony. 

Name. . Latitude S. Longitude E. 

| me) / 7] ° / 0” 
Victoria ... | Melbourne | 387 49 58 144 58 382 
New South Wales... Sydney ... | 83 51 41 151 i2 28 
Queensland _.... ...| Brisbane {| 27 28 0 1538 «1 86 
South Australia ... ... | Adelaide .. | 34 55 34 1388 35 4 
Western Australia ..| Perth... | 81°57 24 115 52 42 
Tasmania yy). wee |) Hobart ow | 42 638 25 147 19 57 


‘New Zealand... .. | Wellington ...|. 41 16 25 174 46 38 


From its geographical position, Victoria enjoys a climate climate. ’ 
more suitable to the European constitution than any other 
State upon the Continent of Australia. In the forty-four 
years ended with 1902, the maximum temperature in the shade 
recorded at the Melbourne Observatory was 111:2° Fahr., 
viz., on the 14th January, 1862; the minimum was 27°, viz., 
on the 21st July, 1869; and the mean was 57°4°. Upon the 
average, on four days during the year, the thermometer rises 
above 100° in the shade; and, generally, on about three nights 
during the year, it falls below freezing point. The maximum 
temperature in the sun ever recorded (i.e., since 1857) was_ 
178°5°, viz., on the 4th January, 1862. The mean atmospheric 
pressure, noted at an Observatory 91 feet above the sea-level, 
was, in the thirty-nine years ended with 1902, 29°94 inches;-: 
the average number of days on which rain fell was 129, and 
the average yearly rainfall was 25°15 inches. 


The following are the dates of some of the principal Principal. 
events connected with the history of Victoria since 1894. For °* 
principal events prior to that year the reader is referred to 
the preceding issue of this work. A detailed statement of the 
discovery and early history of the State will be found in the 
issue for 1884-5, page 10, et seq. 


1895. January ... Conference at Hobart of the Premiers of Australia and 
’, Tasmania, at the instance of the Premier of New South 
Wales, to further consider the subject of Federation ; at 
which it was agreed to commit the duty of framir g a 
Federal Constitution to a convention strictly chosen by 
the electors, to whom it was afterwards to be referred for 
- aeceptance or rejection, and a draft Enabling Bill was 
adopted to give effect to this object. 


A 2 
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1895. January 29th—First Income Tax Act passed, taxing all income received, with 


1896. March 


39 


July 


£200 exemption, except in case of an absentee ; income 
from property charged double the rates of that derived 
from personal exertion. — | 


7th—Federal Enabling Act, on the lines just described, passed in 


Victoria. Similar measures were likewise passed about 
the same time by New South Wales, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. 


28th—Factory legislation passed providing for the appointment of 


Wages Boards, consisting of an equal number of members 
representative of the employers and employes respectively, 
to determine minimum rates of wages, &c.; and limiting 
the working hours in furniture factories where Chinese are 
employed—to from 7°30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on week days, and 
to not later than 2 p.m. on Saturdays, and lessening unfair 
competition in all factories, . . 


1897. March 4th—Election by the people of delegates—ten for each colony—to 


3? 


1898. June 


the Australasian Federal Convention, held in Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania; and in South Australia on 


the 6th. The delegates for Western Australia were elected 


by members of Parliament. 


March 22nd—Australasian Federal Convention opened in Adelaide, at which 


the following colonies were represented: Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, .Western Australia, and 


Tasmania. The first session closed on 23rd April. The - 


second session opened in Sydney on the 2nd and closed on 
24th September. The third session opened in Melbourné 
on the 20th January, and closed on the 16th March, 1898. 
At this Convention a Draft Bill to constitute the Com- 
monwealth of Australia was framed and adopted for 
submission to a popular referendum of the various States 


_ represented. 


3rd—Referendum to the electors in Victoria, New South Wales, 
‘and ‘Tasmania, and in South Australia on the following 


day, for the acceptance or rejection of the Draft Bill 
drawn up by the Convention. The Bill was accepted by 
large majorities in three of the colonies, and by a majority 
of 5,000 in New South Wales; but as the statutory 
number of 80,000 affirmative votes required in New South 
Wales was not reached (71,600 being recorded) the Bill 
was considered as rejected by that. colony. - - 3 


1899. January 28th—Conference of the Premiers of all the Australian colonies 


33 


39 


July 27th—Enabling Acts having been passed by Victoria, New South. 


and Tasmania held in Melbourne, to consider the amend- 


ments suggested in the Draft Commonwealth Bill by. the 


Parliament of New South Wales, at which a provisional 
compromise was arrived at. 4 


Wales, Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania, the 


amended Draft Commonwealth Bill was submitted to the’ 


electors, who approved of same by large majorities, the 
voting in Victoria being 152,653 for, and 9,805 against. 


August 30th—Abolition of Plural Voting. Principle of “one man one 


vote,” introduced for the future elections to the Legislative 
Assembly. 


a 
’ 
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1899. “October 28th—Departare of the First Vietorian Gsuitncent (257 } Noauited 


Rifles and Infantry) on the. outbreak of war in South 

- Africa between Great Britain and the Boers. Contingents 
_ also despatched | by the other Australasian colonies and 
‘Cavada, | 


1909. Fanuary igi Departure of Sensad Contingent of 264 mounted men for 


t 


©" 99 
qi 


bolt 
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South Africa. . 


February 22nd—Conference: of Statisticians of the six Pteineines States. in - 
i Sydney. to estimate on a uniform basis the populations of the 
different States so as to decide the number of members of 
the House of Representatives to be allotted to each State in 

__. the first Federal Parliament. . ; 


February 26th—Another statistical Conference, at which fie: New Zealand 
| Statistician was also present, to arrange for the collection 
and compilation of the Census of 1901 upon a uniform 

principle. Conference closed on 3rd March. 


March 10th—Despatch of the Victorian Bushmen’s Contingent and 


Cameron’s Scouts (276 officers and men) for service in | 
South Africa. 


May -1st—Departure of the Fourth (Imperial Bushmen’s) Contingent of 
| 629 officers and men for service in South Africa. 
July | 9th— The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act passed, with 
| several ainendments, by the Imperial Parliament. 
July - 8lst—Departure of Naval Contingent for service in China—197 


officers and men. 


- - | " Western Australia joins the Federation. Bill referred to and 
accepted by that State. Voting—for the Bill, 44,800; 
against the Bill, 19,691. 


October 29th—Appointment of Earl of Hopetoun as the first Governor- 


General of the Commonwealth. 


December 27th— First Old Age Pensions Act passed, making temporary pro- 
vision out of the general revenue for the helpless poor, aged 
65 or over, at a rate not exceeding 10s. per week for each 
unmarried, or 7s. 6d. for each married person. A more 
- comprehensive permanent measure was subsequently passed 
on 11th December, 1901. 


1901. ancay 1st— Proclamation and inauguration of iis Commonwealth at 
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Sydney, and swearing in of the Rt. Hon.’ E. Barton, first 
Prime Minister, and other members of the Ministry. Rep- 
resentatives from different parts of British Empire present, 
including representatives of Imperial and Indian regiments. 
State departments of Customs and Excise transferred, whilst 

. those of the Post and Pelserape and Defence followed on 
Ist March. 


J anuary 22nd —Death of Queen Victoria. Accession of King Edward VII: 
His Majesty’s coronation took place on 9th August, 1902. 


February 15th—Despatch of Fifth (Imperial) Contingent—1,014 officers and 
men—for South Africa.’ 


March 3lst—Eleventh census of Victoria, and third simultaneous census of 
. Australia and New Zealand. Population enumerated :— 
In Victoria, 1,201,841, viz., 603,883 males and 597,458 
females; in all the Australian States, 3 782,318, viz., 
1,988, 377 males and 1,799,541 formaless and in New 
Zealand, 772,719, viz., 405,992 males, and 366 5727 rane 
"(exclusive of 43, 101 Maoris). | 
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1901. May | _ 9th—Opening of the first Parliament of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
rp hg. co : tralia, in Melbourne, by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cornwall and York, Heir- -Apparent to the Throne, under 
: commission from His Majesty King Edward VII. 
1901. October ‘8th-_Initerstate free trade established by the introduction of a 
: provisional tariff by resolution of the Commonwealth House 
eae of Representatives. 7 Ba te 
1908, J any 20th—-Conference of statisticians of all the Australian States and. 
; - New Zealand, convened for the purpose of securing uni- 
formity in the preparation of statistical returns, met in 
Hobart. Conference closed 12th February. This was the 
first Conference of the kind since 1875. 


Saber 16th—The Commonwealth Tariff finally pee 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Hs Victoria is one of the six States forming the. Common- vision ot 


overnea 


wealth of Australia; and is, except as regards matters dealt mental 


‘with by the Federal Parliament, a self-governing colony under 
the British Crown. By.the Victorian Constitution, the Parlia- 
ment was empowered. generally “to make laws in and for 
‘Victoria in all cases whatsoever’; and in addition was granted 
‘special powers to alter the Constitution, to impose customs 
duties, regulate the sale and occupation of Crown lands and 
mining. Such powers are merely restricted to this extent:— 
That certain measures are to be reserved for the Royal Assent, 
such, for instance, as. matters inconsistent with treaty obliga- 
tions, divorce, currency, military or naval discipline, imperial 
trade and shipping, and rights of British subjects not resident 
in the colony: but the Royal Assent is never withheld so long 
as such measures are not “repugnant to the law of England.” 


The powers of the Victorian Parliament have been consider- 
ably curtailed by the federation of the Australian Colonies, — 


and the transfer of various functions to the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Although the matters which will ultimately be 
dealt with by that body will abrogate from the State Parlia- 
ment many of its present functions, the internal development 
of the. State. still. depends upon the local Parliament; the 
power of taxation for State purposes (other than by Customs 
and Excise) is retained; Crown lands, agriculture, mining, 
and factory legislation alse remain; neither the State rail- 
ways nor the public debts have yet been touched by the 
Commonwealth; whilst it will probably be many years before 
that Parliament will be able to assume all the multifarious 


‘functions assigned to it, and which must in the interim be — 
dealt with by the States. The Victorian Parliament has also 


delegated to municipal bodies certain matters of a local 
nature, and a complete system of municipal government has 
been established. A full account of the Local Government 
System of Victoria is given in the i issue of this no for 1892, 
“Vor I., pars. 36 to 50. | 


functions, 
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The Constitution of Victoria was briefly described in the 
issue of this work for 1895-8, page 9, and more fully in the 
issue for 1883-4, page 610; but since then a Reform Act has 
been passed, and has now received the Royal Assent on the 
7th April, 1903. This Act, entitled the “Constitution Act 
1903,” provides for a reduction in the number of responsible 
Ministers from 10 to 8, and their salaries from £10,400 to 
£8,400; in-the number of members of the Legislative Council 
from 48 to 35, including one special representative for the 


’ State railways and public servants, but an Increase in the 


number of Electoral Provinces from 14 to 17—each being now 


represented by 2 members elected for 6 years—1 retiring every 
three years by rotation, except at a general election, when one- 
half of the members are to be electéd for only three years; 
a reduction in the property qualification of members of the 
Council from £100 to £50 as the annual value of the freehold, 
and in that of electors qualifying as lessees or occupying 
‘tenants from an annual value of £25 to one of £15; also a 
reduction in the number of members of the Legislative 


Assembly from 95 to 68—including 2 to be specially elected 
by the railway officers, and 1 by the State public servants, 
and in that of the electoral districts from 8&4 to 65. | 


A dissolution of both Houses is to take place within six 


months after the Royal Assent to the Act has been given and 
“Acts have also been passed determining the boundaries of 
-the new constituencies. Power is given to any Minister who 


is a member of the Assembly to sit in the Council—or vice 


_versa—in order to explain the provisions of any measure con- 


nected with any department administered by chim. The 


‘Council is to be empowered to suggest alterations in any 


Appropriation Bill once at each of three stages of the Bill, viz. 


—(a) when in Committee, (b) on the Report of the Committee, 
(c) on the third reading. The remedy provided to meet dis- 
agreements between the two Houses is the simultaneous dis- 


solution of both after a Bill has been twice submitted to, and 


rejected by, the Council—viz., once before, and once after, 
a dissolution of the Assembly in consequence of such first 
rejection. The “Reform Act” has now received the Royal 


Assent. 


To facilitate the exercise of the franchise in Sparsely 


populated districts, the “Voting by Post Act 1900” was passed 


on the 17th October, 1900. This measure enables any elector, 


‘who is resident, or is likely to be staying, on the polling day 
more than five miles from the nearest polling booth, or who 


is prevented by reason of sickness or infirmity from voting 


personally, to obtain a ballot paper entitling him to vote by 


post for any candidate in his district standing for eithér 
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House of Parliament. This Act came into force on 1st Decem- 
ber, 1900, and was to continue in force for three years, and 
thence until the end of the next ensuing session of Parliament. 
The first experience of the working of this Act was at the 
Commonwealth Elections held in March, 1901, at which 1,269 
postal ballot papers were used in 18 out of the 19 contested 
districts for the House of Representatives, being about 1 per. 
cent. of the total votes recorded. The number of electors who 
voted by post for the Senate throughout the whole State was 
1,227 or 1 in every 114 who voted. 


On 30th August, 1899, by an Act prenaine the Constitu- Plural 
tion, it was provided that after the expiration or dissolution a Aey 
of the then existing Parliament, no person should on any one 
day vote in more than one electoral district at an election 
for the Assembly. Plural voting, however, is still permissible _ 
in elections for the Upper House, but owing to the large area | 
of the provinces, it is improbable that the re is exercised 
to any extent. 


In cases where a person is entitled to become an elector Voters 
and his name does not appear on the Ratepayers or General i a 
Roll, such person may, by an Act passed in 1898, take out a 
Right and apply to a Court of Petty Sessions for a Certificate 
enabling him to vote. At the general elections for the 
Assembly held in November, 1900, the total number of votes 
recorded on such Certificates was 10,472, or 8°12 per cent. of 
the total votes polled. In some of the metropolitan electorates, 
the proportion of electors using Voters’ Certificates was re- 
markably high, thus it was 22 per cent. in Carlton South, 
18 per cent. in Fitzroy, 17 per cent. in Melbourne North, 16 

per cent. in: Melbourne. West and aa: and 14 per cent. 
in Brighton. , 


. The number. of informal .votes at the General State er fs 
Elections held in November, 1900, was 679, about 4 per cent. | 
of the total votes polled. | 


_ The numbers of electors on the rolls of both Houses of — 
the State Legislature in 1902-3 were as follow. For the total 
and adult population and the number of electors in each 
electorate, see Part Population of the Statistical Register of 
Vi ictoria for the years 1901 and 1902: — 


aiwenees ON THE Rot, 1902- 3y 


. Legislative _ Legislative 
ye * & | Council. | Assembly. 
, ‘Ratepayers’ Roll .... wii 135,848 owe = 218,988 - 
General Roll ws _ 294 tee 42,647 


Total was 186,142 oe 256,685 


Electors 
who voted, 
Legislative 
Council. 


Proportion 
of members 
and elec- 
tors of both 
Houses to 
population. 
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More than usual activity was displayed at the elections. 
for the Legislative Council held in 1901, when 6 of the 18 
seats were contested, and 58°0 per cent—the highest on record 
—of the electors in contested provinces recorded their votes. 
In the preceding seven years, 1894 to 1900, not more than 
one or two seats in any one year were contested, and the pro- | 
portion who voted averaged barely 37 per cent.; ranging from 
nearly 31 per cent. in-1898 and 1899 to 403 in 1900 and 483 
in 1896. In the years 1871 to 1893, the average was 48°83 
varying from a maximum of 56°7 in 1884 to 35°7 in 1898. 
There were no contested elections for the Legislative Council 
during 1902. : | 


By the “Reform Act,” lately assented to by His Majesty, 
a reduction is provided for, as previously stated, in the number 
of members of the Upper House from 48 to 35, and of the 
Lower House from 95 to 68. The number of electors in 1902-3 
for the former was 136,142, which will probably be increased 
to 163,142 by the operation of the new Act; whilst the electors 


_ for the latter House numbered 256,635. And as the estimated 


Constitu- 
tions in 
Australian 
States 
and New 
Zealand. — 


Parliament 
ary repre- 
sentation 
in Austra- 
lasia and 
Canada 
compared. 


population of the State at the end of 1902 (exclusive of the 
shipping) was 1,203,450—of whom about 310,800 were adult 
male British subjects—it follows that each member of the 
Upper House will in future represent 34,384 persons, or 8,880 
adult male British subjects, instead of 25,070 persons, or 6,475 


‘adult males under the existing Constitution; and each mem- 


ber of the Lower House, 17,698 persons or 4,571 adult males, 
as against 12,668 persons or 3,272 as formerly. 


In the last edition of this work a short account was given 
of the Constitutions of the different States and New Zealand, © 
and still later particulars will be found in the “Australian 
Statistics,” 1901-2, pages 46 and 47. , 


A comparison of the relative parliamentary representation 
in Victoria and other countries is not of great value, unless 
account be taken of the different surrounding circumstances. 
Thus, a comparison with the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France, is irrelevant on account of the vast differences in 
density of population and the want of similarity in the 
functions assumed by the central governments. It is only 
natural to expect that in States where the population is 
scattered, the number of. persons per member would be less 
than in densely populated States, such as New York (America). 


In comparing the Australian States with the Provinces of 
Canada—where the area, population, and dominant race are 
similar to those in the former—allowance must still be made 
for the difference of the division of functions between the. 
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Federal Parliament on the one hand and the local Parliaments 
on the other. In Canada the following matters are controlled 
by the Dominion Parliament, which are in Victoria still dealt 
with by the local Parliament:—Police and gaols, railways, 
lands (partly), fisheries, agriculture (partly), mining, statistics, 
banking, savings banks, bills of exchange, &c., bankruptcy and 
insolvency, naturalization, and criminal law. Notwithstand- 
ing this unequal division of labour, it is found that the number 
of members in the State Lower Houses in Australia is nearly 
the same as in the Canadian Provinces—395 in the former 
and 391 in the latter—whilst the number of members. in the 
Australian House of Representatives is only 75 as against 213 
in the Canadian House of Commons. The following table 
shows the number of members of the popular houses, both 
local and federal, and the population to each member in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and canada 


——$<— 


Number of Members. P ons pees each 


Population 


_ State, Provinee, 
to the. | —_—_____} ——_— cae: 
‘Federation, panera Bue: | State Federal State Federal 
| Assembly.| Assembly. | Assembly.; Assembly. 
States of Australiai~ : : ale 
Victoria 13°6 6s* | 23 | 17;728 | 52,418 
New South Wales: 4:3 125 26 11,244 | 54,056 
Queensland... oy an 2 9 7,151 | 57,206 
South Australia. “A 42 ve 8,709 | 52,256 
Western Australia, a 2 50° 5 4,308, | 43,028 
Tasmania eae” 6°6 38 5 4,660. 84,515 
| Total Australia. —... 13 395. 15 9,888 | 51,784 
Colony of New Zealand TA 80 ae 10,099 |... 
‘Provinces of Canada— : | 
_ . Ontario .. , 95 94 - 92 | 28,223 | 23,728 
Quebec... 48 74, — «65 22,282 | 25,368 
Nova Scotia 22°3 © 88. | 20 | 12,094 | 22,978 
New Brunswick..., 11°8 ABS 14. 7198 | 23,651 
Manitoba | 4 — «89 40 7 6,374 | 36,421 
British Columbia | a 38 6 4,701 | 29,776 
Prince Edward Island 516 | B80 | & 8,442 | 20,652 
_ WN, W. Territories a B81. 4 | 6,950.| 46,107 
13 391 | 1B 747 ee 216 


: ce “Total Canada” : 


A comparison of the State Reset of Victoria with that 


of each of the United States of America is fair, as the 
functions exercised are approximately the same, “with. the im- 
portant exceptions that there are no State-owned railways in 
the datter, and that. several powers which may at apy time be 


me As provided for i in the n new Constitution Act. 


State 
Assemblies 
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' and United 


States. 
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assumed by the Federal Government are exercised by the 
Australian. State:- aa a. teh “sense Se | 4 


— 


rr 


Population 


. | Number “Population to 
| State. per. of Members. each Member. 
nae Square Mile. |. Pies 
Victoria — ie yaa se 136° | 68 17,728 
States of America— | ah « 
ce, | > 1478 150 48,453 — 
id 5 ote we | 1018 109 38,143 
ky 8 fh 85'0 158 31,513 
- 241-0 60s 31,394 
PennsylVania~ ~—.. vee] 1894 204 30,942 
Indiana... - ba we 69°2 — 100 25,165 
Michigan ... a. are 4le-l 100 24,210 — 
Texas wy, is 115 128 23,818 
“Towa” oe ee ie 39°38 100 22,318 
Missouri..,... _—T wel 447 — 140 22,190 
Kentucky «| a 53°1 ~ 100 21,472 
Wisconsin ... bia |. 869 100 20,690 
Tennessee...  ... a | 48°1 99 20,410 
California ... aor ae ay 80 18,563 
Virginia ee Fk te, eeAiO’ 100 18,542 
- Alabama ... ss ao -35°0 100 18,287 
North Carolina’ oo... 0a — 86°2 120 15,782 
_ Minnesota ... sa tage P20 119 14,718 
Arkansas ... Se. Oe ee 244, 100 13,116 
Georgia... ie. “gael. o Bes 175 12, 665. 
Maryland ... | = eele "OF Bs * 98 12, 143 
Louisiana ... ee ee 284 ‘116 / 11,945, 
Kansas... we 17:9. 125 11,764 
_ Massachusets aa 337°4 240 11,689 
South Carolina J ES ace 438 124 10,809 
Connecticut ... <4 cs Bes 18:2 "O55 3,562 
22 other States a ae TL 1,809 5,519 
Total Ahierieaa States bes 25°5 | «104. 14,900 
Municipal or local government is almost universal 


throughout Victoria, all but about 2 per cent. of its whole 


area being divided into urban or rural municipal districts: 
The former are called cities, towns, and boroughs, and the 
latter shires. They are regulated under the several Local 
Government Acts, each municipality being a body corporate, 
with perpetual succession and a common seal, .and capable 
of suing and being sued, and of purchasing, holding, | and 
, alienating land. The councils of municipalities have power _ 
~ to levy rates, which, together with subsidies received from the 

_ State, form their chief sources of income. Their functions are 
to make, maintain, and control all streets, roads, bridges, | 
ferries, culverts, water- -courses, and jetties within their re- . 
spective boundaries; also, under proper by-laws, to regulate 
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the markets, pounds, abattoirs, baths, places of recreation, 
charitable institutions, and the arrangements for sewerage, 
lighting, water supply, prevention of fire, and carrying on of 
noxious trades, and to act as local Boards of Health. 


Other functions of a special character have been delegated 
to boards or trusts, of which the following are the more im- 
portant -—Melbourne Harbor Trust, constituted to provide for 
the maintenance and improvement. of. the Port of Melbourne; 


of cable and other tramw ays in Melbourne and suburbs P which 
have. been leased to a company for a term of years; two fire 
brigade boards; and Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts, for 
the conservation, distribution, and supply of water in country 
districts. A full ‘account of the municipal system of govern- 
ment existing in. Victoria, also of the Metropolitan Board of 
‘Works and the Fire Brigades Boards, ‘was given in the issue 
of this work for 1892, Vol. I. , paragraphs 36 to 50. 

The Act constituting the Federal Council of Ageeeiacin Repeal of 
which had been in force since the 14th August, 1885, was re- Gouncl 
pealed and superseded by the “Commonwealth Constitution Act. 
Act” on the 9th July, 1900, although the Acts passed by it | 
continue to have the “force of law in the States legislated for, 
until repealed by the Federal Parliament. A list ‘of. the. Acts 
passed by the Council appeared in the issue of this work for 
1895-8, pars. 39 and 40. 


~ Phe eighth — and final session of. ihe Federal Council was Ere ne 
held in Melbourne on the 24th January, 1899, and lasted only session. 
four days. It was attended by representatives from all the 
States now embraced in the Commonwealth, except New South 
Wales and South Australia. A Bill to provide means for the 
protection of Australia against exotic diseases by the estab- 
lishment of an effective system of Federal Quarantine was 
introduced, but the Council adjourned while it was under 
consideration. A resolution was also passed expressing the 
Council’s regret that the subject of trade restrictions in the 

New Hebrides had not yet been mae dealt with by the 
ee Government. | 


A series of conferences of Australasian Premiers, iINAU_UL- Conference - 
ated in 1895 primarily for considering the question of federa- Premiers 
tion, have continued to be held annually. The first of these Federation. 
was important as being that at which germinated the official - 
movement, which eventually culminated in the present Federa- 
tion of the six Australian States. At subsequent conferences 
various matters. of. general interest, besides. federation, were 


Joint 


conference 


Mini 
901 


sters, 
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discussed, and opinions expressed by means of resolutions, 
whilst in several cases agreements were made to take con- 
certed action in regard to important affairs. Particulars of 
the conferences held prior to 1899 will be found in the previous 
issue of this work, paragraphs 41 and 42. The principal 
business transacted by more recent conferences held in Mel- 
bourne on the 3rd February, 1899, in Sydney on the 24th 
January, 1900, and in Melbourne on the 19th April, 1900, was 
as follows:— = © | 


CONFERENCE OF 1899, 


_ The Conference of 1899 dealt solely with the amendments required by New South 
Wales, by resolutions of both Houses of that State, in the Commonwealth Bill 1898, 
as approved by the Convention. . 


FIRST CONFERENCE OF 1300. 


Resolutions. 


MEETING OF STATISTICIANS AND CzENsUS.—That a census be taken in each 
Colony during 1901, and that a Conference of Statists be held to make arrangements 
therefor, and to prepare and publish a return showing how many members each origi- 
nal State shall be entitled to in the House of Representatives, the basis of such 
return being agreed upon and laid down by the Premiers, | ~ 4 


Busonic PLraguE.—That precautions should be taken to prevent any outbreak 


_ of the disease spreading, and that measures should be adopted to stamp out the | 


disease and immediately advise the other Colonies. 


APPOINTMENT OF FEDERAL DELeGcatsEs to visit England.—That in compliance 
with the request contained in the despatch received from the Secretary of State for- 
the Colonies, each Colony should appoint a delegate, and that such delegates should 
represent all the federating Colonies in unitedly urging the passage of the Bill 


_ through the Imperial Parliament without amendment, and in explaining any legal or 


constitutional questions that may arise. 


THE NEw Hesripres.—That a telegram in the following terms be forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies :—‘ Reported in press cables that French news- 
papers insist on the necessity of settling thefate of the New Hebrides. Australian 
opposition to French annexation has in no way diminished, and; without wishing to 
embarrass the Imperial Government at the present juncture, express an earnest hope 
that no steps will be taken to give France greater control unless Australasian Govern- 
ments first consulted.” | 


SECOND, CONFERENCE OF 1900. _ 


This Conference was held to consider the position in regard to the amendments 
proposed to be made by the Imperial Parliament in the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Bill. | | | 


Soon after the establishment of Federation, conflicting 
interests and differences of opinion between the States’ Govern- 
ments on the one hand and the Federal Government on the 
other became manifest; and in order to get the benefit of an 
interchange of ideas, and, if possible, to arrive at some agree- 
ment in regard to matters in dispute, a joint conference | 
between the States’ and Federal Ministers sat in Melbourne 


a 
“ye 


Ps . 


Pd 


oe ome 
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from the 1st to the 4th November, 1901. The most prominent 
subject discussed was the “Property Acquisition Bill,’ by 
which the Federal Government proposed to compensate the 
States for the value of property handed over by crediting 
each State for the value of its property transferred, debiting 
it on a population basis (as “new” expenditure) for its share’ 
of the whole of the property taken over from all the States, 
and then paying or receiving (as the case might be) the 
difference in cash. Thus the whole matter would be settled 
once for all by a mere adjustment between the States, without 
the creation of any liabilities on the part of the Common- 
wealth, and without affecting its sources of revenue, although 
it would acquire by one stroke properties estimated as worth’ 
over ten millions sterling. The States’ Ministers, however,. 
contended that, even if the payment of such compensation 
be regarded as “new” expenditure, the Commonwealth should 
in any case take over corresponding portions of the States’ 
_ debts, and pay the interest thereon out of its fourth share of 
the net Customs and Excise revenue; but if it is, as they 
believe it ought to be, regarded as “transferred” expenditure, 
. the interest would be deductible in the same manner as work- 
ing expenses, which was considered only fair, seeing that at 
least during the book-keeping period each State reaps the 
benefit of its own capital expenditure; and hence it was 
urged that (a) each State should be charged with the interest 
on value of properties taken over with the transferred services, 
and (b) have returned to it either the capital value of trans- 
ferred properties, or preferably the interest represented by | 
such capital value. In regard to this view, however, it must 
be borne in mind that the properties were transferred per- 
manently, but that the duration of the book-keeping clauses 
is limited. The real trouble appears to be that the whole of 
the Commonwealth and portion of the States’ expenditure are 
defrayed out of the same purse, and there is no line of de- 
marcation between them so long as the former does not 
exceed the limit of one-fourth of the net revenue from Customs 
and Excise. The following is a list of other subjects discussed 
at this conference:—State and Federal Offices in same build- 
ing; payment for services rendered by State to Commonwealth; 
and officers occupying dual positions in State and Common- 
wealth; establishment of ironworks; administration of New 
Guinea; transport of members of defence force; quarantine 
and light-houses; and the “Pacific Island Labourers Bill.” 


Owing to the advisability of the States’ Governments Conferences 
first agreeing among themselves before urging their Views on after _ 
the Federal Government, as well as to the desirability of Pete™ 
_eo-operation in regard to Interstate matters not yet brought 
within the sphere of Federal politics, conferences of State 
Premiers continued to be held after Federation. One was 
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held in Sydney, on the 15th and 16th May, 1902, at which 
numerous questions were discussed and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted :— | 


| Urging upon the Federal Ministry that transferred State properties should be 
valued by the Federal Government, valuations having been, or being, made by each. 


State; and that the mode of payment should be by’ the taking over of an equivalent 


Conference 
of Premiers, 
1903, 


amount of the State debts. | 


Protesting against the large sum upon the estimates for the staff of a Public 
Works Department, and. that Federal works for the present can be carried out by 
the Public Works Departments of the several States. ; 

As to the performance of Federal duties by State officers, end ce versa. 

That the establishment of a High Court is a matter of urgent necessity. 

That it is undesirable to impose Customs duties on Government imports; and’ - 
that any encouragement which it is considered desirable to give to the production 
of articles required for Government purposes, should be given in the shape of 
bonuses on production, rather than by Customs duties on imports. 

That transport for Iefence purposes be paid for by the Federal Government ; 
and that a scheme of uniform charges be prepared. 

That the maritime and industrial interests of Australia will suffer by the 
discontinuance of meteorological warnings from Queensland, and urging that, 
pending Federal legislation, telegrams on these matters be free. . | 

Protesting against any Table of Precedence which affects State Governments ° 
and officials, and State functions, receiving approval without first being submitted to 
the State Governments. . 

To arrange for a conference of experts to consider and advise on the question of 
securing uniform legislation as to inspection, carriage and storage of: explosives. 


. Another conference was held in Sydney from the 15th to 
the 22nd April, 19038, at which a very large nuinber of 
questions was discussed. .The most important result achieved 
by this confereuce was the temporary settlement, pending the 


appointment of the Interstate Commission, of the rival claims 


on the waters of the River Murray, by South Australia for 
navigation, and by Victoria and New South Wales for irri- 
gation. The agreement entered into between the Premiers 
of the three States interested was for a period of 5 years 
from the 1st May, 1903, and was subject to the ratification of 
their respective Parliaments. The basis of the agreement | 
ig the maintenance, in normal years of low river discharge, of 

a level on the gauge at Morgan (S8.A.), during the 7 months, | 
July to January, of at least 4 feet, and during the 5 months, 
February to June, of a minimum volume flowing in the river. 
channel at the eastern boundary of South Australia of 150,000 
cubic feet per minute. Until the actual level has been ascer- 
tained, New South Wales and Victoria must during the former 
period limit their respective diversions to 290,000 and 147;000 


_cubic feet. per minute respectively, but if the level be above 
_ or below that stipulated, a pro rata increase may, or decrease 


must be made; and during the latter period of 5 months— 
until the volume flowing has been ascertained—must limit 
their diversions to 190,000 and 100,000 cubic feet per minute 
respectively; but if there is any surplus it shall be divided 
pro rata between the three States of New South Wales, Vic- 
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toria, and South Australia, in the proponeone of 10, 5, and 3, 
whereas any deficiency must be made good by reduced diver- 
sions in the two former States. It is stated that the total 
flow of the Murray in a normal low year is 774,000 cubic feet — 
per minute during the 7 months, and 440,000 during the 5 
months above referred to. Certain tributaries of the Murray, 
which make no effective contributions to it except in time 
of floods, are exempt from the terms of the agreement, viz.:— 
The Campaspe, Broken, Avoca, and Wimmera rivers in Vic- 
toria; and the Wakool, Lachlan, Bogan, Macquarie, Castle- 

reagh, Naomi, and Gwydir rivers in New South Wales. | 
In view of the danger of the Federal Government possess- 
ing a large surplus which might tend to extravagance, as well 
as of the financial stability of the States, the following resolu- 
. tion—important as expressing the State Premiers’: views on 
the question—was agreed to after a good deal of considera- 
tion :—“Having regard to the fact that the debts of the various 
States were incurred upon the security of the revenues of the 
States, and as the greater part of the revenues has been trans- 
ferred + to the Commonwealth in the Customs and Excise duties, 
and having regard to the fact that the permanent financial 
stability of the States must depend upon either (a) the con- 
tinuance of the application of the principal part of. those 
revenues to payment of the interest of the debts, or (b) the im- 


_ position of very largely increased direct taxation, it is resolved 


that, in. order to secure to the seyeral States’ Governments — 
the guarantee contemplated by the Constitution, the provisions 
of the Constitution with respect to the taking over of the 
debts of the States, or a proportion thereof, should be brought 
into operation as soon as possible.” Resolutions were also 
carried expressing the desirability of Federal Legislation to 
remove the anomaly with respect to aliens, who, although 
-naturalized in one State, still continue to be regarded as 
aliens in another State; .in favor of the adoption by means of 
' Federal legislation of. the metric system of weights and 
measures; that “it is to the best interest of the public that 
disqualifications upon members of either the Federal or State 
, Parliaments, as such, from becoming candidates for the State 
or Federal Parliaments respectively should be removed,” and 
it was accordingly agreed to take steps to remove such dis- 
qualifications so far as regards candidates for the State 
Parliaments; that. mutual action. was desirable in regard to 
the Interstate use of loan account credits in London; and that 
the appointment of a High’ Commissioner for “Australia would 
not obviate the necessity of independent State representation 
in London. The questions of differential railway rates, and 
the existing heavy charges for underwriting Australian loans 
in London, were also “discussed, as well as several other 
matters of: minor importance. 


Federation. 
Conference 
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A short account was given, in the last issue of this work, 
of the Federal movement up to the time of the non-acceptance, 
by the requisite majority, of the Draft Commonwealth Bill 
by the electors of New South Wales, and of the subsequent, 
adoption of certain resolutions by the Legislative Assembly 
of that Colony—embodying the amendments in the Bill desired 
by it. These resolutions were duly considered at a conference 
of Premiers of the six Australian Colonies held in Melbourne 
in February, 1899, when, after private discussion, a compro- 
mise was arrived at. It was agreed that at the joint sitting 
of the two Houses for the purpose of settling disagreements — 
between the Houses, the decision of an absolute majority of 
the total number of the members of both Houses should be 
final; that the operation of Clause &7, providing that at least 
three-fourths of Customs revenues be returned to the States, 
be limited to a period of ten years, during which period 
the Parliament may grant financial assistance to any State; 
that the seat of Government be in New South Wales, distant 
not less than 100 miles from Sydney, and of an area of not . 
less than 100 square miles, all Crown lands therein to be 
granted without payment, but that the Parliament shall sit 
at Melbourne until it meets at the seat of Government; that 
the alteration of the boundaries of a State be subject not 
only to the consent of the Parliament of the State (as already 
provided) but also to the approval of the State electors, and 
that any alteration diminishing the proportionate representa- 
tion of any State in either House of the Parliament, or the 


_ minimum number of representatives of a State in the House 


of Representatives be’ subject to the like approval of a. 
majority of electors of the State. With regard to the resolu- 
tions affecting (e) inland rivers, (f) money bills, (g) judicial 
appeal from States, and (j) number of senators, it was decided 
that no alteration could be made; and with regard to resolu- 
tion (i) it was agreed that Clause 127, as to mode of altering 
the Constitution, be amended to provide that if either House 
twice, with an interval of 3 months, passes any law altering 
the Constitution (by an absolute majority the first time), and 
the other House fails to pass it, the proposed law may be 
submitted to the Federal electors in each State; and that no — 
alteration affecting the limits of any State shall become law 
unless approved of by the electors in that State. Permission 
was also given to Queensland, in case that colony entered 
the Federation at its establishment, to divide the State into 
electorates for the Senate, reserving power to the Parliament 
to make the system of election uniform throughout the 
Commonwealth. It was also agreed that the Bill as proposed 
to be altered, be referred to the electors of New South Wales 


Note.— For references above (@) to (j) see Year-Book 1895-8, p, 40. 
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in the first instance, and afterwards to those of the other 
colonies, and that the decision of a simple majority should 
be sufficient for the acceptance or rejection of the Bill. 


The Bill, with the amendments agreed upon by the Second 
Premiers, was then submitted—after the passing of Enabling <fer™ 
Acts—to the electors of the several colonies except Western 
Australia, which for the time held aloof. The Referendum 
was held in South Australia on:the 29th April, 1899, in New 
South Wales on the 20th June, in Victoria and Tasmania on 
the 27th July, and in Queensland on the 2nd September of the 
Same year, and the Bill was accepted by overwhelming 
majorities in Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, and by 
a majority of nearly one-third in New South Wales, and of 
_ about one-fourth in Queensland. The features of this Referen- 
dum, as compared with the previous one, were the intense 
interest taken in the question as indicated by the heavy poll- 

_ing in nearly all the colonies, running as high as 70 per cent. . 
‘of the electors on the rolls in ‘Queensland, whereas the highest 
proportion on the previous occasion was only 50 per cent.; 
and the largely increased majorities in favour of the Bill, not- 
withstanding a stationary opposition in South Australia, and 
a much more pronounced opposition in New South Wales. 
The voting was as follows :- — | 


| 7 - Electors who voted. : z Total Voters. : 
Colony. eo . . /P rage of Elec- 
. F Bi i. noes the Informally. | Number. ion ‘on Rolls or 
| - qualified to vote. 
Victoria ... 0. 152,653 9,805 | 1,825 1638, 783 57:00 | 
New South Wales | 107,420 | 82. “ddd 1,166 191,327 68°45 
Queensland el 38,488 30,996 848 69,832 69°59 
South Australia ... 65,990 17,053 10,909 93,952 62°17 | 
- Tasmania, . Cha See 13,437 791 2 1 § 14,839 41°83 


In compliance with the request contained in a despatch Despatch of 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, considered at nels 
a‘Conferenee of Premiers held in Melbourne on 25th January, to visit a 
1900, it was decided to send a delegate from each colony to ~ 
‘England to. be ready with explanations and assistance when 
the Commonwealth Bill was being dealt with by the Imperial 
Parliament, and that such delegates should unitedly urge the 
‘passing of the Bill without amendmentt. The Melee atce ap- 
pointed were as follow:— 


Hon. Edmund Barton, Q.C., M.L.C. es New South Wales 
‘Hon. Alfred Deakin, M.L. A. fs si Victoria | 
Hom. J. BR. Dickson, M.L.A. Queensland 

‘Right Hon. C. C. Kingston, P.C., Q.C., MELA. South Australia . 

- Hon, Sir Philip Fysh, K.C.M. G., M.H.A. .... Tasmania | 


“The Government of Western Australia despatched Mr. 
L. H. Parker, Q.C., as. their delegate, with instructions to 
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try and procure an amendment of Clause 95, to provide that 
that colony should be enabled for five years after the 1m- 
position of the Federal Tariff to levy the same Intercolonial 

Customs Duties as it received at the time of the passing of 
the Act, instead of such duties diminishing by one-fifth each 

"~"- year as provided. The Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for 
New Zealand, was chosen as delegate for that colony, with 
a view of urging the following amendments :-—(1) That New 
Zealand should be permitted to join, at any time or within 
a specified term, as an original State; (2) That New Zealand — 
litigants, in the meantime, should have the right of appeal 
to the High Court as well as to the Privy Council; (3) For 
a joint system of naval and military defence between that 
colony and the Commonwealth. 


Amends After several conferences between the delegates, the 
brite Colonial Office, and Imperial Crown Law Officers, a conference 
Imperial of Australian Premiers in Melbourne on 19th April, 1899, 
Parliament ond the interchange of cabled messages and instructions to 
the delegates from the Premiers of the Federating States, a 
compromise was at length arrived at in regard to certain 
amendments desired by the Imperial authorities. The amend- 
ments ultimately incorporated in the Imperial Act were as 
follow:—The words in Clause 2, “This Act shall bind the 
Crown,” were omitted. In Clause 3 provision was made for 
the admission of Western Australia (without, however, the 
stipulation referred to in the preceding paragraph), “if Her 
Majesty is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto.” Clause 74 was amended providing that no 
appeal should be permitted to the Privy Council from a. 
decision of the High Court upon any question as to the limits 
inter se of the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth . 
and those of any State or States, or as to those of any two — 
of more States, unless the High Court should certify that 
the question is one that ought to be determined by the Privy 
Council. As to other decisions, the Royal Prerogative to 
grant special leave of appeal from the High Court to the 
Privy Council is reserved, but the Parliament may make laws 
limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked, but 
such laws shall be reserved by the Governor-General for Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. With these amendments the Bill was | 
passed through the Imperial Parliament, and received the 

Royal Assent on the 9th July, 1900. , | 


Acceptance On the 31st July, 1900, the Act, as passed by the Im- 

by Western Perial Parliament, was referred by referendum to the electors 

Australia. of Western Australia, who accepted it by a substantial 
majority; the voting being 44,800 for, and 19,691 against the 
Act—the total number of votes polled being 65,030 (including 
039 informal votes), or 67:7 per cent. of the electors. 
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: The following are the leading features of the beading fea, 


BIN Ace ns ts ° é : . tures of the 

“Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act,” passed by Common- 

the Imperial Parliament:—  _ | oe lee 
Constitution indissoluble, and to come in force by Imperial Proclamation. tion. 


The Parliament is to consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Repre- Parliament. 
sentatives. Governor-General appointed to act for the Queen. | 
- Senate to consist of six members from each State; number may be increased Senate. 
or diminished, but so that equal representation. of the States be maintained. 
Qualification of electors of Senate and of Senators to be same as that of House of. 
Representatives. Each elector shall vote only once. , 
- House of Representatives shall have twice the number of members of the House of _ 
Senate ; and the number of members for each State shall be in proportion to popu- Represen- 
lation, but not less than five for any State. Qualification of electors to be that of ‘ves 
the more numerous House in each State. Each elector to vote only once. Quali- 
fications of a member—(qa) 21 years of age, (5) to be an elector or entitled so to be, 
(¢) resident three years, (d) natural born or naturalized five years. _ : . 
The general powers of the Parliament are’ 39 in number, the principal of Powers of ° 
_ which are to make laws for trade, taxation, bounties, borrowing, postal services, F arliament 
naval and military, statistics, currency, banking, insolvency, corporations, divorce, 
marriage, old age pensions, immigration and emigration, railways, &c. Exclusive 
powers in regard to the seat of Government, State departments transferred, other 

atters declared by the Constitution to be within the exclusive power of the Par- 
lament. | , | | 
«+ Money Bills not to originate in, nor to be amended by the Senate, which Money Bills. 
House may, however, return the Bill requesting any omission or amendment. 

Equal power in all other matters. ‘Tacking Bills prohibited. _ 

_ Provision for dead-locks.—Joint dissolution, and if again passed in lower Dead-locks. 
House und rejected in: Senate a joint sitting to be held, and if passed by an absolute 
majority of the total members of both Houses, disputed Bill to become law. . 

A Bill having passed both Houses the Governor-General shall either assent, 
withhold assent, reserve the Bill or return it, and recommend amendments. | 

Executive power vested in Queen and exercisable by Governor-General in Executive. 
Council who may appoint Ministers of State. , | : 

_ State departments of Customs and Excise transferred to Commonwealth on Depart- 
its establishment. Departments of posts, naval and military, defence, light-houses, pac a 
&c., and quarantine, on a date or dates to be proclaimed. oF oe 

High Court of Australia established ; appellate and original jurisdiction. JUCIEBEUES: 
Collection of Customs to pass. Custom and Excise duties to be uniform, eres d 
and intercolonial free-trade established within two years after the establishment of ®9° *1°° 
the Commonwealth, after which period the Federal Government shall have 
exclusive power to levy such duties as well as bounties in the production or export 
of goods. | _ . . 
3 Of the net revenue from Customs and Excise not more than one-fourth to be 
applied by Commonwealth towards its expenditure. This provision is liable to 
variation or repeal after 10 years from the establishment of the Commonwealth. _ 
Right of States to reasonable use of. river waters for conservation or irrigation Tait 
reserved. 7 a4 | 2 
Interstate Commission appointed to regulate trade and commerce, and prevent ier 
discriminations being made by any State which may be deemed unreasonable or gion, 
- unjust to any other State. Sate ae 2 

. . Constitutions, powers, and laws of States protected. State Debts may be State Debts. 

taken over. ° | . | es 5 agit 
Admission of new States provided for. Commonwealth to. protect States piu 
against invasion or domestic violence. , ; 

Seat of Government to be fixed by the Parliament at some place in New South peers 
Walee, but at least 100 miles from Sydney, and to be federal territory. ae 

Constitution may be altered by an absolute majority of both Houses, or of one ee 
House if passed twice successively with three months interval; subject to the ,Vio0 
approval of a majority of the electors voting in a majority of the States, and in the | 
whole Commonwealth. oe ae Fe | 


ae 
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- The Right Hon. the Earl of Hopetoun, P.C., K.T., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.S., was on the 29th October, 1900, appointed 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of the Common- 
wealth, and arrived at Sydney on the 16th December. The 
Proclamation of the Commonwealth and the swearing-in of 
the Governor-General took place at Sydney on the Ist day 
of January, 1901, in the presence of representatives of most 
of the principal countries of the world, and of a vast 
assemblage from all parts of the Commonwealth and else- 


where. The Governor-General continued in office until the 


9th May, 1902, when he was, at his own request, recalled. 


At the Proclamation ceremony the members of the first 
Commonwealth Ministry were sworn in. The following are 
their names and the respective offices filled by them:— _ 
Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs: The Right Hon. Edmund 
Barton, P.C. | . 
Attorney-General: The Hon. Alfred Deakin. _ — 
‘Treasurer: The Right Hon. Sir George Turner, P.C., K.C.M.G. : 
Minister for Home Affairs: he Hon. Sir William John Lyne, K.C.M.G. 
Minister for Trade and Customs: The Right Hon. Charles Cameron Kingston, P.C., 


.O. | 
Minister for Defence: The Hon. Sir James Robert Dickson, K.C.M.G. Died. 
January, 1901, succeeded by Sir John Forrest. | Fs 
_ Postmaster-General: The Right Hon. Sir John Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Succeeded in January, 1901, by Hon. J. G. Drake (re-arrangement of portfolios)... 
Honorary Ministers: Richard Edward O’Connor, Esq., Q.C.; The Honorable 
Neil Elliott Lewis, succeeded by the Hon. Sir Philip Fysh, K.C.M.G. | : 
The first elections to the Commonwealth Parliament 
were held in March, 1901. For the House of Representatives 
4 of the 23 Victorian electorates were uncontested. The pro- 
portion of the electors entitled to vote who availed themselves 


of the franchise was 56 per cent., against 68°5 at the State 


general elections held in November, 1900. The following 
table gives particulars of the elections in each State:— 


Number of Percentage of 


ey he Electors who 
Number of Electors. Electors ~ 
| Members. ; Voted. who Voted. 
= : In contested ate $3 
State. House Districts for . House ma > 
| Senate ot ‘Total H ee i. Senate* of Senate.- os. 
‘| Repre- ee Senate Repre- enate. 2% 
sentatives. sentatives: sentatives. 5 R. 
i ‘ aa my 
2, 
‘Victoria ..  ..] 6 | 23 | 280,661 | 233,051 |149,012 | 180,610 | 53.09! 56.04 
New South Wales .. 6 26 331,765 317,902 |218,456 | 211,035 65.81 66.38 
Queensland a wl 26 9 103,806. 103,806 51,336 |. 62,656 |. 49.45 60.35 
South Australia oh 6 7 154,281 154,281 62,952 62,892 40.80 40.76 
_ Western Australia ..j ° 6 5 87,920 70,230 28,733 25,945 32.68 36.95 
Tasmania he 6 5 39,528 39,528 18,822 | 18,572 47.62 46.99 
Commonwealth | 36 | . 75 |.997,961 | 918,798 {529,311 | 511,719 | 53.04 | 55.60 


_- * Including informal voters as follow :—8,769 in Victoria, 38,674 in New South Wales, 3,871 in 
Queensland, 1,478 in South Australia, 5,793 in Western Australia, and 419 in Tasmania. : 


+ Including informal voters as follow :—1,051 in Victoria, 4,070 in New South Wales, 1,575 in 
Queensland, 985 in South Australia, 525 in Western Australia, and 538in Tasmania. 
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The first Parliament of the Commonwealth was opened opening of 
in Melbourne on the 9th May, 1901, by His Royal Highness (u,. 
the Duke of Cornwall and York, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.O.V.S., Pea 
who was authorized as His Majesty’s High Commissioner by ™”” 
letters patent. Besides the Duke and Duchess and suite, the 
Governor-General, and Members of Parliament, there were 
present at this memorable function an assemblage of 12,000 
people—embracing official representatives from other British 
Colonies, the Foreign Consuls, Admirals and Captains of 
visiting war ships (British and Foreign), Commonwealth and 
State Government officials, representatives of Provincial 
Bodies, Societies, and Institutions, as well as leading Aus- 
tralian citizens and visitors. The celebrations, which took 
place to commemorate this important historical event, and 
the visit of their Royal Highnesses (which lasted from the 
6th to the 16th May), embraced several processions, extensive 
city decorations and illuminations, a levée, a royal review, 
numerous receptions and dinners, fireworks, naval, military, 
and other sports, &c. | 


: Since the inauguration of Responsible Government, Ministries, 
thirty-one Ministries have held office in Victoria. The follow- 
ing are the names of the Premiers of the last ‘five of these 
Ministries, the dates of their assumption of and retirement 
from office, and the a of ase they oe to hold 
One: — 


Mrnisrrizs, 1894 ro 1902. 


“Name of Premier, | PM of Assumption | Date of Retirement | Duration 

Days, 

27. George Turner __... | 27th September, 1894 5th December, 1899 | 1895 

28. Allan McLean > ... | Sth December, 1899 | 1¢th November, 1900 349 

29. Sir George Turner, 19th November, 1900 | 12th February, 190] 85 

P.C., K.C.M.G. Es 
30. Alex. Janies Peacock | 12th February, 1901 | 10th June, 1902... 483 
31. William Hill Irvine ... | 10th June, 1902... | Still in office | 


The pict 18 the eighteenth Parliament since the 1N- state 
auguration of Responsible Government in Victoria. The nina 
following were the number of sessions held in each of the 
last two Parliaments, the dates of opening and of closing or 
dissolution; also the duration of each session. For particu- 


Governors 
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. e e ; : ss + a - 
‘lars respecting previous Parliaments, see ‘Victorian Year 


Book,” 1895-8, page 55:— 


Strate ParLIAMENTS. 


~ Number | Number Te | Pate of Prorogation Duration of 
of Parlia- of Date of Opening, . or of Dissolution. Session. 
~ ment. Session. as | 
| ope oa nan: Uae 5s 
17 » 1 | 25th October, 1897...  2ist December, 1897 58 
| 2 28th June, 1898 ... | 20th December, 1898 176 
3 27th June, 1899 .., | 20th February, 1900 238 
4 27th June, 1900 ... | 18th October, 1900 ... 113 
18 1 13th November, 1900 | 16th January, 1901... | 64 
2 18th June, 1901. . | 28rd December, 1901 188 
3 | 27th May, 1902 ... 15th September, 1902 111 


The names of the present Governors of the Common- 

wealth and of the States and New Zealand and the de- 

pendencies, and the dates of their assumption of office, are 
as follow: — | 


Date of Assumption 


oe (Nam be of Office. 


Commonwealth i ...| The Right Honorable Hallam Baron | 17 July, 1902 


Yennyson, K.C.M.G.  (Governor- (Acting) 

General) _ 16 Jan., 1903 
so ee | (Appointed) 
Victoria ... 00... ...| Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke, | 10 Dec., 1901 


-K.C.M.G., R.E., F.R.S. : 
Sir Jobn Madden, K.C.M.G., LL.D. | 29 April, 1899 
(Lieutenant- -Governor) | 
New South Wales ...{ Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Hoaldswee th | May, 1902 
| Rawson, K.C.B. - 
Sir Fred. M. Darley, G.C.M.G. (Liew. 29 Oct , 1900 
| ) tenant-Governor) 
Queensland = ...| Major-General Sir Herbert Charles March, 1902 
| | ; | Chermside, R.E., G.C.M.G., C.B. - 
| Right Honorable Sir Samuel W. Griffith, | 29 Oct., 1900 
P.C.,G.C.M.G. (Lieutenant- -Governor) . 


South Australia .., ...| Sir Geor ge Ruthven Le re K.C.M.G. | 1 July, 1903 - 
: | | Sir Samuel J. Way, P.C *, (Lieutenant- 29 Oct., 1900 
: Governor) 
Western Australia ...| Admiral Sir Frederick George Denham | 24 March, 1908 


Bedford, K.C.B. 


Tasmania... vs s..| Captain Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, 8 Nov., 1901 


G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. - 


New Zealand... | The Right Honorable the Karl of Ran- | 10 Rags, 1897 | 


furly, K.O.M.G. 


Fiji se | Sir Henry Moore Jackson, K.C.M.G. | 1902 
Now Guinea (British) ...| Honorable Christopher Robertson. | 


(Acting Administrator) 


a 
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At the Gate of the Census, 31st March, 1901, the popu- Population, 
Jation of Victoria was 1,201,341, and on 31st December, 1902.43 
—~a year and nine months afterwards—it was estimated to 
chave increased to 1,205,513, or an addition of 4,172 persons, 
resulting from an increase of 5,672 in the number of females, 
less a decrease of 1,500 in the ‘number of males. The births 
during the same period were 53,727, the deaths 27,952, and the 
‘natural increase 25,775. The arrivals by sea were 152,155, 
and the departures 173. 1758, including an allowance of rl 746 = 
for unrecorded departures. The difference represents a loss 
ito the State of 21,603 persons, which, deducted from the 
natural increase of 25,775, gives a net gain of 4,172 from 1st 
-April, 1901 to 31st December, 1902. These particulars are 
detailed in the following statement: — : 


: [ 
— J | Males. | Females.| Total.| Males. ps Total. 


. Population at the date of the Census, | = 
81st March, 1901.. a i > By 608,883 | 597,458 | 1,201,341 
. Births, 1st April, 1901, to 31st Decem- 

ber, 1901 11,902 | 11,364 | 23,266 
“Deaths, 1st April, 1901, to 31st Decem- : 

ber, 1901. 6,708 5,067 | 11,775 


Natural increase t 2: e eae ee Ss | 5,194. 6, 297 11,491 


r 609,077 | 603, 755 “1,212,882 
-- Arrivals by Sea, 1st April, Wh, to 31st 
December, 1901 .. 42,909 | 21,689 | 64,598 


Departures by Sea, 1st tout: 1901, to 
r ‘81st December, 1901 _. 41,202 | 22,877 | 64,079 
“Allowance for unrecorded Departur es, oe 
1st aces 1901, to 31st December, a ; 
1901 : - 8,502 1,144 4,646 


Total Departures by Sea, scaedsa and . 
unrecorded, 1st April, 1901, to 31st’ . 
December, 1901 .. . | 44,704 | 24,021 | 68,725 


Departures in excess, “Ist April, ; 
1901, to 31st December, 1901 Be $a: -, Ges 1,795 2,332 4,127 
‘Estimated Population on 31st December, 1901 .. = .. | 607,282 | 601,423 | 1,208,705. 
ge . oe a : - " i 
Births, 1902 .. oe ba .. | 15,588 | 14,878 | 30,461 
-Deaths, 1902 © ad ue .. | 9,152 | 7,025 | 16,177 
~ : 4 : . Sj Sa 
Natural increase ie sar: as —- - 6,431 7,853 14,284 
| | ee a 613,713 | 609,276 | 1,222,989 
Arrivals by Sea, 1902.. rf .. | 56,984 | 30,573 | 87,557 
Departures by Sea, 1902 62,963 | 34,970 | 97,933 
. Allowance for unrecorded Departures, 
1902S. ig ; | 5,851} 1,749 | 7,100 
Total Departures by Sea, recorded | sant a 
“ -. and unrecorded, 1902 , 68. 314 86,719 | 105,033 | - ; oS 
‘Departures in excess, 1902. ee eee ee ee 11,330 } 6,146 17,476 i 
Ge 2 et ee 
Estimated Population on -Sist December, 1902 .. _ .. {| 602,383 | 603,130 | 1,205,513 
Increase d Population 31st March, 1901, to 31st December, 1902 .. | —1,500 5,672 4,172 
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Railway In the preceding estimates of population the Inter- 
passenger state railway traffic has not been taken into account. This traffic 
has now assumed considerable dimensions, and is undoubtedly 
in favour of this State. The objections to the adoption of the 
returns furnished are that they do not distinguish sexes, and 
that the railway tickets, which form the basis of the enumera- 
tion, do not represent persons, since none are required 
by children under 3 years, and two children aged between 
3 and 13 years may travel on one full ticket. It has, however, 
- been estimated from some returns that did distinguish sexes, 
that the proportions are 60 per cent. males, and 40 per cent. 
females. Adopting this approximation, and taking into 
account the railway returns, the population of the State on 
31st December, 1902, was 1,210,433 persons, of whom 605,406 
were males and 605,027 females. Again, in the previous 
estimates of population the “gross” arrivals and departures 
seawards have been used, as distinguished from the “net.” 
.The former include, whilst the latter exclude, all passengers 
en route to places beyond the State. In the estimation: of 
future populations it has been decided to take the railway 
passenger traffic into account, and also the “net” arrivals 
and departures seawards. The amended allowances for un- 
recorded departures by sea have been computed, and will of 
course be applied. . 


eee The enumerated population at the five census years, and 


population the increases, numerical and centesimal, are as under:— 


decades. ° ; 
Both Sexes. Males. | Females. 
Year Increase since Increase since | Increase since 
| of last Census. last Census. _ last Census. 
Census. Popu- Popu- Popu- 
lation. : lation. lation. 
Numeri- | Centesi- Numeri- | Centesi-; Numeri- | Centesi- 


_ cal. mal. cal. mal, — cal. mal. 


rere Neen | ete fe antes 
Oe 


1861 ...| 540,322) 129,556} 31°54 | 328,651! 64,317 | 24-33 211,671) 65,239 | 44°55 
1871 ... 731,528) 191,206) 35°39 | 401,050; 72,399 | 22°03 | 330,478 118,807 | 56-13 
1881 ...) 862,346) 130,818) 17°88 | 452,083, 51,033 | 12-72 | 410,263, 79,785 | 24-14 
1891 ...)1,140,405) 278,059) 32°24 598,4141146,331 32.37 | 541,9911131,728 | 32-11 
1901 = ZOL SH 60,936} 5°34 608,888 5,469 91 cada 55,467 | 10°23 


ae ee Ge ee ee a eee 


Population, The increase between 1891 and 1901 was the smallest 
' since 1861, being only 60,936 persons, as against 278,059 
between 1881 and 1891, and 130,818 and 191,206 respectively 

in the two decennial periods prior to 1881. 


Population. | OF 


The increase in the number of males between 1891 and sman 
1901 has been very small, only 5,469, or less than 1 per cent., increase of 


as compared with 146 000, or 32 per cent., in the previous 1891-1901. 
decade. 


The proportion of sexes at the five census nuler nen. Proportion 
mus: — of sexes. 


Year. 100 Males. 
1861 3 wee 644 
1871 oe as 82.40 
1881 i a a 90.75 
1891 me. i ae ve 90.57 
1901 | ae 98.94 


| The number of femalés has thus gradually approxi- Uniformity 
mated to that of males, until in 1901 the sexes were almost sexes. 
equal in number. The emigration of males has been the 
principal factor in contributing to the large proportionate 
increase of females during the last intercensal period, when 
the excess of departures over arrivals was for men 73,674, 
, and for women only 37,983. 


In the following return, the persons and pein tO Density of 
the square mile, persons and rooms to a dwelling, and persons pop sol 
to a room, are shown for the five census years 1861-1901:— == 


Persons to _ Persons to Rooms to a 


: *h the Square Inhabited | the Inhabited | “pv iin Pp 

er Mile Dwellings to | Dwelli ne res 
i _ oe (exclusive of the Square ‘ (exclusive of eae foe 

Me 3 oO tle, ey . : ‘ 

“Ships)..- Ships.) Uninhahbited).| . 

1861 .. | 6126 | 1-470 416 | 2:96 1:35 
‘1871 2. baa 8298 | 1°714 4°84 3°89 1:18 
ASSL. | tae 9-791 1935 _ |. — 5:06 4°44. 1:08 
1891 eee: teh 12°948 2'549 5°08 5°10 92 
~£901 oe we | 18°643 - 2°747 4°97 5:25 90 


The population returned at the recent census furnishes 
a proportion of 13°6 persons to the square mile. In 1891 
the proportion was 12:9; in 1881, 9°8; in 1871, 8:3; and in 
1861, 6-1. In 1901 the inhabited ‘dwellings were in the pro- 
portion of 2:7 to the square mile, as compared with averages 
of 2:5, 1°9, 1:7, and 1:4 at the four preceding enumerations. 
There were 497 persons to every 100 inhabited dwellings in 
1901, a smaller number than in 1891 and 1881, when the 
numbers were 508 and 506 respectively, but ereater than in 
1871 and 1861, when the numbers were 484 and 416. The 
accommodation of the houses shows an improvement from 
census to census, and this is demonstrated: by the fact that 
the average number of rooms to a dwelling increased during 
each decade of the past forty years, from less than 3 rooms 
per dwelling in 1861, to more than 5 in 1901. 


Ages in. e 


Effective 
strength of 


population of 1901, the number of persons 
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ai When the census of 1901 was taken, the ages of the 
Australasia people in- Australia and New Zealand were:— 


Age Group. . 
(Years. ) 


8590 


100. and. over | 


Un- 
speci- erm | 


Total : 


FEMALES. 
» 0-5 
-,5—10 
‘40—15 
15—20 
20—25 
25—30 
30—35 
35—40 
— s 40—45 — 
45—50 
~  5O—55 
'  55—60 © 
— 60—65 
65—70 
70—75 
75—80 
80—85 
85—90 
90—100 
100 and over 


ey . ! Children 


speci 
fied ' Adults 


~ Total 


) Adults "|, 


Victoria 


_ 002 
2,062 


vith | 608, 833 


65,179 
70,493 
66,640 
59,717 
57,632 
52,832 
48,156 
43,390 


. 33, 551 


21, 810 
17, 601 
15,157 


14, 292 


13, 843 
8 360 
4, 231 
2, "065 


"B87 | 
152 
11 


376 
1,383 


597,458 


-| 80,457 
84,340 
| 81,702 |. 
| 70,528 | 
62,556 | 


56,390 | 


52,679 


52. 412 | 


45,006 


33,417 | 


25,707 
19,686 
16,816 
13,041 
7,798 
3,587 
1,892 


566 | 
997 |) 
13 |) 


3, 359 - 
5 | 280, 092. ibe a xl sd ai 492 | 


Ls 277 


78,689 
82° 078 
80, 189 
70, $26 
64, 934 
56, 121. 
46, 770 
41, 660 
33, 513. 
24, 050 
19, 380 
15, 399 
12, 234 
9, 259 
5, 212 
2 850 
1, 583 
BIL 
‘164 

4 


44 
1,207 


646.677 


STATE, 


31,000 
31. 2738 
28, 863 
23,131 
21, 590 
18, 559 
16, 213 
13. 863 
10, 861 

7, 448 

6, 100 


223,174 |178,182 | 71,249 82,851 
| 


South eter apie ge Australia. ae 
tralia. tralia, | m4 - 
20,260 | 10,441 110, 702| 220,293 | 44,324 
‘| 227756 | . 8,891 [11,160 | 231,463 | 43,314 
22,193 | 7,505 (10,649 | 218,877 | 43,100 
20,007 | 7,088 | 9,888] 190,055 | 42,456 
“} 16,641 7 11,841 | 8,261] 175,089 || 41,196 
13,771'| 15,822 | 7,276 | 162,830 | 35,307 
| 12:945.) 14,845 | 6,422]. 156,461 | 29,694 
| 12,013 | 12,441 | 6,262| 152,154. | 24,301 
141,371 | 8,722] 5,273 | 126,052 | 21,589 
9°033| 5,220! 3,760] 88,722 | 19,184 
6.767 | 3,453 | 2,797 67, 346 15,418 
5,336 | 2,311) 1,996 52, 688 13,711 
—3.992| 1,767| 1,729| - 46,108 | 12,808 
2'872| 110L| 1,292} 38,528. | 10,169 
2999 | '692/ 15123] 25,918 | 5,348 
1,290} 290] °756) - 12,615 | 2,985 
646; 140} 459| 6,044 | 1,059 
197} 30, 160], 1,668 997 
a 6 38 + 543 78 
Bi ee 794 |) 
261} 120} 9,114 |S 
112,875 89,624 1,983, 352 1 992 
49,817 | 10,234 10,163] 215,082 | 42,488 
22,612 | 8,856 10,864 |" 226,176"°| 49’499 
21,599 | 7,320 10,487 | 215,098 | 42° 495 
20,162 | 5,849| 9,063 | 188°748 | 49°58 
17,540| 7,279| 8,149|- 177;194 | 41’960 
14.253 | 8,677 | 6,561| 1577003--| 33°933 
12,368} 7,298| 5,576] 136381 | 97’979 
11,213| 5,322/ 5,217] 190°665 | 91’917 
9,596 | 3,391| 4,467| 957379 | 17°347 
7,277 | 2,151] 3,094 65,830 | 13°997 
5,573} 1,67812:379| 52,711 | 11991 
4,545| 1,1771 1,885) 43104 | 9968 
4,026] 908/ 1,795) 37160 | s‘o17 
3,051 570] 1,321} 30,458 6.028 
2,280 279| "910 18,427 | 3986 
1,262) 133} 514} 9695 | 1679 
698 56| 302 5,047 ’ 959 
Magi) Pal. teed. (tsee2 259 
Li es ijt a7et | 
15)... 449 |) 
31| 27 3,016 } 208 
| 
1,799,501 | 366,727 


( 


The subjoined tabulation shows, according to the census 


at the supporting and de- 


oy Ob 


Population. “ = 


pendent ages, in each of the Australian States and in New 
Zealand, in every 10, 000 of the Population: — 


~ Numbers in every 10,000 Persons living— 


At Dependent Ages. 


State or Colony. At Supporting 


Ages oe ye 
(15 to 65 Years). Under 65 Years 


15 Years, and upwards. 

1, Western cates 6,920° ‘|. 2,899 | 181. =? 
2. New Zealand 6,255 ° | 3,389 | 406 
3. New Sonth Wales | 6,055 | ° 8,601 344. > 
4. Queensland - ae rery '"6,048° - | 38,693 - 259 

* Bes ViGbOria: eh gage ee 6,030 . . 8418 | 552 
6. South Australia .. | . 6,024 | 3,564. . 412, 
7. Tasmania, : nets ‘| 8,716 | 407 


: Western. Australia. sana as might - be. acid far Relative 
ahead of all the States in the relative strength of its popula- lias et 
tion and this is undoubtedly due to the development of gold of Austrai- 
mining there and the consequent large immigration of adult “| 
“mnales from all the adjoining States. New Zealand occupies° =~ 
second position, and Victoria, which ten years before was 
second only to Western Australia in this respect, has fallen 
to fifth place on the list. Tasmania has relatively the weakest 
population. of any of the States, ie, a larger proportion of 


persons. at the dependent ages” under. 15 years. 


_ Victoria has the Jargest proportion of old people in its Old persons 
population, viz., 552 per 10,000, and is followed in this respect A084" 
by South Australia with 412, Tasmania with 407, and New 
Zealand with 406. In New South Wales, Queensland; and 


Western Australia the proportion is much lower. 


The number of women at ages between 15 and AB Women at 


years, and the proportion they bore to the total female popu- aes 
lation of each State at the census of 1901, were:— | ee 
a we Women between the Number in. 
State or Colony. . - Ages of 15 and 45 10,000 Females 
Years. © ‘Living. 
1. Western Australia ae ae 37,816 | : 5,307 | 
2. New Zealand ae eee ee | cee 188,887- | _ 5,001 
8. Victoria... | ~ as - 295,278 4,942 
4. New South Wales oe Se ges 313,824 - 4,853 
 § South Australia  ... 0 ws 1 | os 85,182 4,778 
6. Tasmania ~~ cn By * he 39,038 | 4,711 © 
7. Queensland | | 104,217 4.670 


. 
—— 


States with 
greatest 
proportion 
of women 
at repro- 
ductive 
ages. 


Chinese and 
Aborigines 
in Victoria, 


Decrease of. 
both races, 
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Western Australia and New Zealand had the greatest 
proportion of women at ages ranging from 15 to 45 years, — 
and the progress of New Zealand in this respect since the 
1891 census has been most marked. Tasmania was the only 
Australian State with a lower preporaen than New Zealand 
on that date. . : 


The population of Victoria, siutineuanine Chinese and 
Aborigines, was at the five census enumerations: — 


Total Population—including 


- Chinese and Aborigines. Chinese. MDOTIEINCS: 

) 

Census a Pe 2 ad 
Persons. | Males. Females. | Persons. | Males. |Females.| Persons.| Males. | Females, 

1861 | 540,322] 328,651 | 211,671 | 24,732 | 24,724 8 | 1,694 | 1,046] 648 


1871 | 731,528] 401,050 | 330,478 | 17,935 | 17,899; 36] 1,830 | 784| 546° 
1881 | 862,346] 452,083 | 410,263 | 12128 11,869} 259} 780] 460] 320 
1891 |1,140,405| 598,414 | 541,991] 9,877] 8,772] 605 | 565 | 325] 240 
1901 |1,201,341| 603,883 | 597,458 | 7,349| 6,740| 609 | 652| 367| 285 


a 


Since 1861:there has been a gradual decrease of Chinese. 
In that year they numbered 24,732; in 1901 they totalled 
only 7,349—a falling off which is due mainly to Acts of the 
Legislature imposing severe restrictions on Chinese immigra- 
tion. At the 1901 census there were enumerated 652 
Aborigines, consisting of 271 of pure blood and 381 half-castes. 
These figures indicate that the race is gradually but surely 
dying out, for, although the half-castes have increased by 133 


- since 1891, the pure race shows a decrease of 46 in the ten 


years. From the report of the Aborigines Board, dated 3rd __ 
September, 1901, it would appear that the majority of the — 
pure race and half. castes are under the care of that body, 
in the following mission stations :—- 


Station: Area of Reserves. Total Number 


under care. 
Acres 

Coranderrk es hi a bs 2,400 783 
Condah 4 i a is 2,000 47 
Ramahyuck _... ie ais bas 800 | 60 
Lake Tyers_... dco — i 4,000 55 
Ebenezer | ne aa a os 1,600 — 40 
Framlingham ... sia Si 548 26 
Colac and Lake Moodemere ss, Ae cs 48 os 
Industrial Schools and Depbantze soe a | 12 
Depédts bie ae = 89 

Total Sie oa ee den 11,396 | 407 


Population. | | | Bil 


Of the balance, numbering 245, some are residing elsewhere | 
than at the mission stations, but they receive supplies of food 
and clothing when they call; some prefer to lead a wandering 


life about the country, and but rarely come under the notice 
of the Board. | 7 , 2 


The following is a statement of the number of Chinese Chinese and 
and. Aborigines in each Australian State and New Zealand #sigins 


at the census of 1901:— | | i ae water 


Chinese. aa Aborigines, 
State. | 3 | . | Full Blood. | Half-caste. 
Males. Females. at 
Males. Females. Males. Females. — 
Victoria... =... | 6,740 | 609 | 1683 | 108 | 204 | 197 
New South Wales... 10,590 — 673 2,451 1,836 2,108 1,885 - 
Queensland |. 8,783 - 530 13,000 12,1387 | 773 760 
South Australia com 3,280 175 14,076 12,357 349. 341 
Western Australia...| 1,526 43 2,933 | 2,328 492 | 459 
Tasmania — 536 72 saa ve 79 4. 78 
_ Australia we | 81,455 2,102 32,623 28,766 ~ 4,005 38,700 
1,489 


“New Zealand ... | 2,825 32 | 21,418 | 18,592 | 1,694 


| | 


There are more Chinese in New South Wales and Queens- Decrease of 
land than in the other States, but they appear to be steadily Qhweeia. 
diminishing in Australia as a whole. With the exception 

of Queensland and Western Australia, the number enumerated 

‘in 1901 was smaller than in 1891—the total decrease in 
Australasia in the decade amounting to about 6,100 persons. 

In Western Australia they increased from 917 to 1,569, and 

in Queensland from 8,574 to 9,318 in the same period. 


e The enumeration of Aborigines, owing to their nomadic Aborigines 
habits, was incomplete. In Victoria the number returned (i.° 
is believed to be correct, but in some of the other States, — 
‘for example—Queensland—the figures given are only a rough 
approximation. The aboriginal race is extinct in Tasmania 
—the last male having died in 1869, and the last female in 
1876. . The Maoris enumerated in New Zealand show an 
increase of 3,289 over those returned in 1896, but this increase 
is believed to be more apparent than real, as, although some 
“slight increase has probably taken place in the quinquennium 
' '—averaging the results of the different enumerations since 
1878, the authorities in New Zealand state that they convey 
the idea of a stationary population. 
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Birthplaces' The census of 1901 gives the principal birthplaces of 


f th 
people, the a — 
1901 


| Birthplaces. Males. Females. Total. 
Victoria... , = 428,823 _ 447,180 876,003 — 
‘Other Australian States . |. 80,672 34,422 | 65,094 
New Zealand a StU 4,404 4,616 9,020 
England and Wales — aos 64,871 52,237 117,108 
Scotland... oa es 19,003 16,748 35,751 
Ireland... Ml 28,796 32,716 61,512 
Other British. Possessions as 3,000 1,551. 4,551 
Total British ... is 579,569 589,470 1,169,039 
’ Germany... | on gs 5,295 =|, 2,313 7,608 
. United States ee | 1,382 753 | 2,135 
.. Sweden and Norway .. el 2,033 174 2,207 
_ China is ses 6,158 72 | 6,230 
ener Foreign Countries Se 5,814 1,588 | 7,402 
Total Foreign “| 20,682 | 4,900 | 25,582 
“AtSea =. 7) ass i 782 -7g2—«d| 1, BB 
' Unspecified... a Sais? 2,850 2,306 _ 5,156 
Grand Total... ... | 603,888 | 59%, 458 1,201,341 
 Allegiance— 7 —_? aye —_ 
- British Subjects... a 586,921 594,080 1,181,001 - 
Foreign spt re 16,962 — 3,378 - 20,340 
Vietoran Persons of Victorian birth were in the proportion of 73 
a to every 100 persons in 1901, as compared with 63 in 1891. 
‘These, combined with natives of the other Australian States 
-and New Zealand, amounted to nearly four-fifths of the total 
popienen of Victoria. 
~ Decrease of The denen of natives of all parts of the United King- 


natives of 


the Unitea dom resident in Victoria during the ten years ended 1901 

Kingdom. was considerable, amounting to 84,510. This decrease is 
equivalent to 28 per cent. of the natives of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, and 29 per cent. of the natives of Scotland. 


Foreign The number of persons in the State in 1901 who owed 
subse allegiance to some foreign power was 20,340 or 1-7 per cent. 
of the population. This is a large debreaess compared with | 
1891, when they numbered 35, 126 or 3 ‘1 per cent. of the 
population. 


Population. _; 33 


In the interval between the censuses of 1891 and 1901 chinese. 
natives of China decreased from 8,467 (including 17 of 
European race) to 6,230 (including 70 of European race). This, 
however, does not represent all the Chinese in the State, as 
there are persons of this race born in places outside of China 
resident in Victoria. The total number of the Chinese race in 
Victoria was 9,377 in 1891 and 7,349 in 1901. 


The following table shows the principal religions of the Religions of 


people as ascertained at the census of 1901:— a oe ad 
Per Cent. 
Religion, Number. of 
Population. 
Ghnvel of of Bngland et Protestant so omen) 432,704 | 365 | 
Presbyterian ,. i 191,503 16°2 
Methodist... oo ae ae “ 180,272 15°2 
Baptist isa sas oes ee ee 32,648 2°8 
Independent ... bes sad 7 17,141 1°4 
Salvation Army a Tans 5 8,830 — “7 
Other Protestant ie be ee bee 33,006 — 28 
Total Pistestaue: a | 896,104 75°6 
Roman Catholic (including Catholic 80 stated) ..»| 268,710 22°3 — 
Jews... oe 5,907 . § 
‘Mohammedan, Buddhist, t, Confucian, &e. | Ue 5,675 5 
Other religions _ ies sis oe 8,592 7 
Sceptics es ote an pts sete 4,969 “4 
Total specified... a see ae 1,184,957 100°0 
ween as a 7 rae E eee 16,384 
| Grand Total cae ae ae | 1,201,841 


The total number of Protestants of all denominations Protestants 
in 1901 was 896,104, as against 836,857 in 1891. In 1901 the Guidi” 
Roman Catholics numbered 268,710; in 1891, 248,591. The 
rate of increase of each of these bodies in the ten years 
was, therefore, about the same as that of the population. 


The Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists have im- protestant 
proved their positions relatively to the total population since *** 
1891. The proportion of members of the Church of England 
has remained almost stationary. The a have de- 
creased from 22,100 to 17,141. 


In 1891 the adherents of the Salvation Army were Salvation 
enumerated at 13,521, but they numbered only 8,830 in 1901. puny 


The conjugal condition of the people of Victoria at various conjugal 
periods of life, exclusive of Chinese and Aborigines, was re- - Se 
ee as follows at the census of 1901:— 


B 


Married 
persons. 


Marriage- 
able per- 
sons. 


“Proportion ; 


of mar- © 
riageable 
females. 


Married pers 
sons under 
21 years of | 
age. 


Husbands 
and wives 
together- 
and apart. 
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| Males. | | Females 

Ages. | - ‘= es a ws B | | 

- s PF |e] 4 = 2 5 |e] a 
ef| BB el-8 | ge) 2 | 2 a] 2 

Ps m |.F |A|.a PF = F (Al a 
wo ee a | I 
Under l5 years —.. | 206;805] |... | 206,205} 202,285 .. | 2 |... 202,285 
15 to 25 eae _. | 104,378 4,245 52 1| 108,671 | 103,209 13,646 135 | 10 117,000 
‘25 to 45 years .. | 69,106 | 99,916) 3,406 | 150} 172, 578 | 56,044 | 114,054 | 7,176 | 244 177,518 
45 and upwards ..:| 17,924| 71,373 16,381 | 135 | 105,313 7,498 | 54,655 | 35,576 | 72| 97,801 

Uuspecified adults .. 479 239 64] 2] 784]. 3812 338 1¥6/ 5 781 © 

‘All Ages”... .. | 898,187 | 175, 773 19,908 | 288 | 594,151 ; 369,298 | 182,693 | 43,013 | 331 eehle 595,335 
Under 21 years... | 275,086| 245 | _. | 275,335 ; 271,184| 2,231 2,973,494 
21 years and upwards | 123, 101 | 175,528 | 19, 399 288 | 318, 316 | “98, 114 180,462 | 43, 008 13,006 | 329 $29 | 321,911 


15 years and upwards 191,882-| 175 778 19,903. | 288 | 387,846 167, 063. 
20 years and mail 1S 1284 175,688 | 19, 901 288 329, Ie, 108, 523 


182, 693 “43, 013 | 331 393, 100 
181, 656 | 43, o11 331 333, 521 . 


“Deraans vlna en ‘condition - was not retuned) Vide: 
2. 625: males and 1,229 females, are excluded; children ‘whose 
ages were unspecified are included in..the age group under ‘15 — 
years; and adults whose ages were unspecified are included 


in the group 21 years and upwards. 


According to these figures there were, on 3ist March, 
1961. 858,466 persons, or 30° per cent. of : the: population, in 
the marriage ‘State. _ The wives exceeded the husbands by 
if 920. : : 


The single ales of 20 years anal upwards, aa the dingte 


females of 15 years and upwards, or, in other words, the 


bachelors and spinsters, numbered respectively 133 284. and 


167,063. If to these were added the widowers and widows, and 


the divorcees, the whole marriageable population at the census 
was 153,475 males and 210,407 females, the latter thus ex- 


ceeding the former by 956, 932. 


At the census, therefore, the edasaile: females were 


in the proportion of 137: to every 100 marriageable males. In 
1891 the proportion was 106; in 1881, 107; but in 1871, only 74. 


It will be noticed: that 249 youths oF whom 4 had lost 
their wives) had become husbands, and 2,238 girls (of whom 
‘7 had lost their husbands) had become wives, before they: 


reached the age of 21. Two males aged 16, and ‘three females 
‘aged 15 years, were the youngest married persons of each 
‘sex in the State. 


On the night of enumeration, 160, 096 husbands were 


living with their wives, but there were 16,113 whose wives 


were absent, of these 7. 310 were in Victoria, 1,673 were out 
of the State, and the whereabouts of 7,130 was ‘unstated. Of 


othe wives, 29 787 ‘were not living with ‘their. husbands on the 


particular night, 5,890 of the husbands were out of the State, 
8,944 in the State, the location of 7,953 being unspecified. On 


Population. = 835 
the night of the taking of the census of 1891, the lone husbands 
numbered 15,945, and. the lone wives. 19, 304. | 


. The recorded immigration and emigration | by sea from 
1898 to 1902 was:— 


Year. Immigrants. : ' -Emigrants. Excess of Emigrants. 
"1898 a: "s) 94,436 "98,225 8,789 
1899 a 85,384 86,947 | 1,563 
~1900 0 82,157 83,684. 1,527 
Wola, ves 93,107 90,126 — 2,981 


1902 - val 87,557 97,933 10,376 


—_———— 


The departures exceeded the arrivals in each of the years 
stated with the exception of 1901, when there was an excess 


of immigrants numbering 2,981. ‘In only one other year since 


the first settlement of the State, viz., in 1896, did the excess 
of emigrants exceeded that recorded in 1902. 


The net result of the recorded immigration and emigra- 
tion by sea between Victoria and the neighbouring States, 
the United Kingdom, and Foreign Countries during each of 
the five years ended 1902 is shown in the following table. 
Where a minus sign (—) appears, it indicates that the im- 
migrants exceeded the emigrants by the number against which 
it is 8 placed: — 


Excess of Emigration over Immigration between Victoria and—_ 


ee ae Uh 


Inmig ra- 
tion and 
emigration, 
1898-1902. 


Excess of 
departures, 
1898-1902. 


Loss by 
emigration 
to various 
countries, 
and vice | 
versa. 


w . io) d 
2 3 3 3 : 
= ; 2 rs : he G My ' 8 
eal oa av § = 3 oi 5 € 
Ver. | 389) & | _¢@ | #¢ | e@ | -& — | ee | ms ep 
mB Ses . a = ye <q = PQ wm s = 
ww = =| o 3 & i) = 
= ~ aaa a as = | RS) oe ® a 
- 2] & ee a 58 Ss | | 28 5 = 
7 7) = ra Zin R | =) OR fy <a 
1308 ...| 3,773 | —1,261 817| 316 | 1,424] 130 949| .. |—2,359] 3,789 
1899 ..| 1,032 213 | —104 .—402 | 1,522] ° 198 278 | 158 | —1,021} 1,563 
1900. ..| 1,218} —709| 2,938 | —1,592| 1,064 | 1,767 558 | —625| —656| 1,527. 
1901 «| 1,851 | — 6| 5,333 | —2,847 564 | —1,070 | —3,083 | —1,101 | —1,442 | —2,981 
1902, 939 | — sl 3,058! —407 | 2,695 | 1,945 | 253 | —125 | —1 ,294 | 10,376 
Total ..| 6,377 | - 3,831 | 17,042 | —4,932 | 7,169 | 2,270 —1,045 | —2,004 | —6,772 | “14,274 


“During fhe five years mentioned, the emigration from 
exceeded the immigration to Victoria as follows:—To Western 
Australia by 17,042 persons; to New Zealand and South Seas 
by 7,169; to New South Wales and Queensland by 6,377; and 
to South Africa by 2,270. There was a balance in favour 
of this State of 6,772 from Foreign ports; 4,932 from Tas- 
mania; 3,831 from South Australia; 2,004 from British 
dominions otherwise unspecified; and 1,045. from the United 
Kingddém. The net loss. to Victoria amounted to 14,274 in 
the quinquennium. During the ten years, 1891 to 1901, the 

| B2 


Immigration 
and emi- 
gration to 
various 
places, 

1898 to 
1902. 
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loss by emigration from Victoria amounted to 111,577, and 
the loss has continued to the end of 1902. During the same 
period New South Wales has managed to retain its position, 
the increase being entirely accounted for by the excess of 
births over deaths. 


Immigration The following figures show the number of immigrants 
from and =~swho arrived in Victoria from Western Australia and the 


emigration 


to Wester> number of emigrants who departed thereto during each of 


1801 to the years from 1891 to 1902:— 

| Arrivals Departures Excess of 

Year. from. to. Departures. 

1891 ... ee 344 2.304 1,960 
1892 ... ses se9 632 2,346 1,714 
1893 ... ie aes 1,922 4,177 2,255 
1894 ... sts bis 6,545 16,690 10,145 
1895... is ae 6,344 17,471 11,127 
1896 ... ge er 12,951 37,448  - 24,497 
1897 ... dice ate 20,580 31,775 a 11,195 
1898 ... Gus sal 21,687 22,504 817 
1899 ... ae ssi 12,403 12,299 —104 
1900 ... oe re te 10,638 13,576 © 2,938 
1901 ... acc bes 11,371 16,704 5,333 
1902 ... or buck 10,550 18.608 8,058 
Totals ... ../° 115,967 195,902 79,935 


Victorians The arrivals and departures cannot all be taken to repre- 

hutehe Sent Victorians, as passengers from the other Eastern States 
calling at Victorian ports on their way to the Western State 
were, up to the 31st December last included. A very large 
proportion of Victorians must, however, have emigrated to 
Western Australia, as the census returns of that State on the 
dist March, 1901, disclosed the fact that there were no less | 
than 39,491 natives of Victoria resident there. 


agnvals The first year in which a separate record of passenger 
pom end traffic to South Africa was kept was 1895, since whieh. date 
epartures . ? , 
toSouth it has been as follows:— ot 
Africa, 1895 2 

to 1902. 


Vouk Arrivals | Departures Excess of 
from. to. Departures. | 

1895 ... sad ee 136 1,524 1,388 
1896 ... at _ 333 3,214 2,881 
1897 ... se > 82-4 1,570 746 
1898 ... ia adele 740 870 | 130 
1899 ... ae A 994. 1,192 198 
1900 ... oh we 1,878 83,645 1,767 
1901 ... a es 4,785 | 3.715 — 1,070 
1902 ... ea _ 4,215 — 5,460 1,245 

P Ca eo ee ee 
Total Re |: 18,905 | 21,190 7,285 


a 
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It is here shown that for some time past rei has been migration to 

a growing tendency on the part of young Victorians to leave South 
for South Africa. This tendency was, however, somewhat , 
checked during 1898 and 1899, the years immediately pre- 

ceding the war, but again asserted itself in 1902. From the 

28th October, 1899, to 19th May, 1902, 3,575 officers and men: 

left Victoria for South Africa, nearly all of whom have re- 

turne 


‘The estimated population of each Australian State and Population 
New Zealand at the end of 1902, the increase of population ¢' Aust 


lian States 
since the census, and. the number of is to the square and New 


mile are as follow: = | ; | oe 
Estimated Popnlati I Since Consag: | 

«| Ratimated“Ropelasion | nerente Since Cent, lpsaon 

‘State. . o the 
|__| Square 

Males.. | Females. | ‘Total. | Males. nee Total. mus: 
Vietoria ... | 602,383} 603,130!1 ,205,513/—1,500| 5, 672 4,172) 13°72 
New South Wales ... | 789,290] 666 ,160)1, "405, 450} 26, 34 19, 483) 46,317) 4°52 
Queensland gdh 285,482) 229,369) 514,851 5 390} 6,195) 11,585 77 
South Australia Proper 181,579} 179,876 361,455 ae a 3,417 5] 95 

3 » Northern 7 : | 
“Territory ... hs 3,872) 464| 4,336] ... - —288} 01 
Western Australia ....| 180,686) 84,504! 215,140] 17,76] 13, 255 31 ,016| +22 
Tasmania we eae a 85,043) 177,077| 2,410| 2,192| 4,602] 6-75 
~ Anetwalia ... . 12,085,276 11,848,546|8,883,822| ... | ... [100,879| 1°31 


New Zealand — 425, 908) 382,021| 807, 929) 19,916] 15,294] 35,210| 7-73 


During the year and nine anon from the date of the Increase in 
census to the end of 1902, the population of the Common: gia | 
| wealth of Australia increased by about 101,000, New South 1901-1902. 
Wales contributing very nearly one-half, and Western Aus- 

tralia almost one-third of that number. The increase in 
Victoria, which was the smallest in any of the States except _ 
South Australia, was made up solely of females—the males - 
showing a decrease of 1,500. On the other hand, New Zealand 

has made good progress, the addition of 35, 210 to her popu- 

en being second only to that of New South Wales. 


he increase of population per cent. from the 31st Propor- 
March, 1901, to 31st December, 1902, was as follows in the {orate 
different States :—Western Australia, 16°84; New Zealand, eusne, 
4:56; New South Wales, 3°41; Tasmania, 2°67; Queensland, Hoy, 
2 30: South Australia Proper, "97: and Victoria, °35. In the 1%? 


N orthern Territory there was a decrease of 6 23 per cent. 
Population 


- The following table shows for Greater Melbourne its ‘of Greater 
estimated area in acres, its estimated population, the number 1002 
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of persons to the acre at the end of 1902, also the estimated 


mean population during that year in the various munici- 
palities :— | 


At End of 1902. .. Se 
ts Mean. | 


‘| Estimated j_— Povulatio 
Sub-district. sa kerail Estimated | Persons to} - 902, 
Population. | the Acre. |. ~ ns 
Melbourne City... Z {6,005 | 68,650 | 11-4 | 68,720 
North Melbourne Tow =e ae 565 17,770 31-4 18,010 
Fitzroy City pas es oe 923 32,180 - 849 | 31,980: 
Collingwood City ... ae ce 1,139 | 384,500 | 380°3 33,830: 
Richmond City hs sia Bie 1,430 38,180 26°7 38,080 
Brunswick Town ... zee a 2,722 24,050 8°8 24,100 
Northcote Town _... a bbe 2,850 9,780 3°4, 9,970 
Prahran City mee an eis 2,820 | 41,220 17'8 40,920 
South Melbourne City Ses a 2,311 40,450 17°5 40,860 
Port Melbourne Town >... | 2,866 12,200 5°2 12,330 
St. Kilda City he 5 ae 2,046 20,730 | 10°1 20,640 
Brighton Town __... ee un 3,288 10,160 31 10,100, 
Essendon Town _... att das 4,000 17,800 45 17,720 
Flemington and Kensington Borough ... 1,088 11,000 10°1 11,080 
Hawthorn City... 3 one 2,400 22,440 93 21,940" 
Kew Borough... ~~... ie 3,558 9,500 2°7 9,840. 
Footscray City — ii - 2,577 18,300 vie 18,440 
Williamstown Town » cae? we | 2,775 14,060 ol 14,060 
Oakleigh Borough ... pee as 1,858 1,300 “7 1,300 
Caulfield Town ee oo 6,080 |. 9,860 16 9,840 
Malvern Town Beg es es 3,989 10,900 2-7 10,870 
Camberwell and Boroondara Shire shes 8,320 8,750: 11 8,770 
_ Preston Shire es ae ae 8,800 | 4,000 “4, 4,070 
Coburg Shire be te a 4,800 | 7,300 15 7,110 
Remainder of District es ... | 85,275 15,800 "2 15,860 . 
Shipping in Hobson’s Bay and River.... ba 1,730 = 1,730 
_ Total, including Shipping ... | 168,480 | 502,610 | 3:1 | 502,120 


Density of 
metropoli- 
tan popula 
tion. 


Fitzroy is the most thickly populated municipality, with 
about 35 persons to the acre; North Melbourne is next, with 
31; Collingwood has 30; Richmond 27; Prahran 18; South Mel: 
bourne 17; and Melbourne City about 11. There are large — 
areas devoted to parks, gardens, and other reserves in many 
of the municipalities, so that the population is really living 


closer together than these figures indicate. Melbourne City 


contains 1,643 acres of such reserves, Kew 634, South Mel- 
bourne 482, Williamstown 456, Flemington and Kensington ~ 
307, St. Kilda 250, Richmond 204, and Brighton 167 acres. 
There are smaller areas in other districts, but they do not 
appreciably affect the question of density of population. The 


total area of all the reserves is 5,323 acres, and if these 
be excluded, the number of persons to the acre in the places 


Population. ee ‘BY 


mamed would.be as follows Richmond, 31; South Melbourne, - 
22. Melbourne City, 16; Flemington and Kensington, 14; St. 
Kilda, 11; Williamstown, 6; Kew, 35 and’ PHEHON, 3. 


Outside Melbourne and suburbs, Paes. most important Population 
towns in Victoria are Ballarat, comprising three munici- 2¢he 
palities; Bendigo, two; Geelong, three; Castlemaine, two; metropoli- 
Warrnambool, Maryborough, and Stawell, one each. The “°”"™* 
“enumerated populations of these, with their immediate sub- 
urbs, according to the census ‘of. 1901, and an estimate 
brought to about September, 1902, were as follow :— 


Name of ‘Town. 1901 Gaia ~ 1902 (Estimate). 
‘Ballarat —. 49,414 50,565 : 
“Bendigo Sea 42,701 - 42,634 : 
Geelong | 25,017 25,112 
‘Castlemaine... 7,912 8,011 
Warrnambool 6,404: 6,600 
Maryborough - 5,622 5,747 
Stawell a... 5,318 5,300 


In the. following. return, Victoria is divided into three Urban and 
districts, the first being the metropolitan (Greater-Melbourne), inten tides. 
extending. in all directions for a distance of 10° miles from 
the centre of the city; the second, the other urban districts, 
including the total space embraced in cities, towns, and 
boroughs (present or former) outside the. limits of Greater 
Melbourne; and. the third, rural districts, including the remain- 
ing portions of the. State. The population at thé end of the 
year 1902, the average population during the year, the ratio 
of the population of each district to that of the whole State, 
and the number (of persons to the square mile were as 
follow: — ? 


Ae 7 
op 


a Estimated Population at. end of 1902. 
Estimated. | Boh 38 


100°00 


Total State 18-7 | 1,207,110 


3 . ik p Mean 
District. , Square . Persons oh ee 

| Miles Total Proportion | “to the 

per cent. Square Mile. 

Metropolitan  —... 255 | 502,610} 41°69. 1,971 | 502,120 
Other Urban eas 376 205,900 17 08 | 548 206,610 
Total Urban... 631 | 708,510] 5877 | 1,128 | 708,760 
Rural 87,253 | 497,003 | 41:23. | 57 | 498,350 


87,884 | 1,205,513 
: 
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Increasing The urban is greater than the rural population, and the 


proportion population of the metropolis alone is equal to nearly 42 per 


politan cent. of the whole State. This proportion shows a slight 


populatio. tendency to increase, as will be seen by the following 
figures :— | me 5 
“ ot i {G ve : 
Year (81st December). Pee cinouria eo Victor 
x Per cent. 
1898 us ae om , "406 
1899 ra 41-2 
1900 ei 41°3 
1901 2 oe ae ALS 
1902 as be - | 41-7 
Naturaliza- Aliens who desire to obtain the rights and privileges 
nen of citizens must take out letters of naturalization. The 
native countries of those who did so during the years 1898-1902 
were :-— | - | ‘ 
Numbers Naturalized in each Year. 
Native Places. 
| 1898. 1899. 1900. | 1901. 
France ae eis os ie io | il 19 
Belgium oe a — 4, 5 4, 7 
Austria — ne Seg 9 13 10 13. 
Germany ae sus | 144 119 154 233 
Russia oe a e 17 21 18 24 
Norway and Sweden _.... oe 61 42 73 108 | 
Other European Countries oe 71 98 102 141 ee 
United States ... oe ve 3 6 8 11 
Other Countries “a. £ seo, « ob 18 12 18 a 
Total. ... a ..| 3884 | 332 | 392 | 574 | 500 . 
Naturaliza- No less than 601 Chinese in 1884, and 1,178 in 1885, took 
tion of 


Chinese, OUt letters of naturalization, but after the latter year the 
_ .Government, in view of the increasing number of Chinese 
_ applying for such papers, determined to issue no more “unless 
a sufficient reason was assigned,” with the result that only 
173 were issued in 1886, and 16 in 1887, since which year none 
have been issued. 
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GENERAL FINANCE. 


The following is a return of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of Victoria for the five years 1898-1902—special receipts ;{ 
and expenditure being excluded. The Mallee land receipts 
(£12,914 in 1901-2), which are set apart for the redemption 
of loans, are included as revenue, an equivalent amount being 
entered as expenditure, and afterwards transferred to the 
Mallee Land Account:— 


Sens ended 


30th June. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficit. 
i ee £ = £ 
1898 6,898,240 6,692,444 205,796 
_ . 1899 7,889,444, 7,107,206 282,238 
- 1900 7 453,355 7,285,636 167,719 
1901 7,712,099 7,672,780 39,319 


1902 6,997,792 7,398,832 ed 401,040 


Early in 1901, the Customs, Post and Telegraph, and 
Defence Departments were transferred to the Commonwealth 
Government. If the returns from these departments were 
included, the revenue for 1902 would be increased to £8,053,318, 
the expenditure to £8,455,602, and the figures for the five 
years would show that an annual increase in both revenue 
and expenditure had been maintained; but that, while the 
increase in revenue between 1898 and 1902 would have been 
£1,155,078, the increase in. expenditure would have been 
£1, 763, 158. The latter is mainly due to the introduction of 
old age pensions, and to increased expenditure on education 
and on the railway working expenses. In the period shown, 


the excess of revenue over expenditure is £294,032. The 


accumulated revenue deficiency on 30th June, 1902, was 
£2,356,119. The whole of this amount was, however, covered 
by advances from trust funds, with the exception of £100,000 — 
which was raised by the issue of Treasury Bonds. 


The sources of revenue may be grouped under three 
headings—(1) taxation, (2) public works, and (8) other services. 
Customs and Excise (under taxation), and Posts and Tele- 
graphs (under public works) were transferred to the Federal 
Government in 1900-1, and an additional heading, “Federal 
Government,” which comprises these sources, is therefore 
added. Land revenue, which averaged £381, 000 yearly, is in- 
cluded under “other sources.” The amounts recetved during 
the last five financial years were:— 


Seal and 


fare "1897- 8. 
to 1901- 2. 


e, \ 


Heads of 
revenue, 
1897-8 to 
1901-2. 
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Head of Revenue. 1897-8. 1868-9. | 1899-1900. | 1900-1. 1901-2, 
{ 
| 


ee | ERS aint 


————— 
nn 


£ £ | &£ £ 


oO 
Federal Government ... 1,177,740 | 1,920,974 
State ‘Taxation— 


‘Customs and Excise | 2,110,866 | 2,234,442 | 2,267,131 | 1,202,191 


. Other 000% te | 799,871 851,863! 717,161 | 762,438 818,274 
_Public Works = and| | Se WL ae 

- Services— | sie 
. Railways... | 2,002,547 | 2,849,370 | 3,008,521 3,302,202 3,362,030 

- Posts and Telegraphs | 526,401 553,672 586,061 410,435 ee 
Others... cee 188,263 191,371 175,445 | . 195,743 202,502 ' 

Other Sources | 670,792 709,226| 698,736| 661,350| 694,012 
Total ... .. | 6,898,240 | 7,389,444 | 7,453,355 | 7,712,099 | 6,997,.792 
a | |£s. d| &€ sw dj £€ s dj] &£ si dj £ sd 

Per Head of Popula-| 516 8 | 6 411 | 6 5 4) 6 810 | 5 15°9_ 


tion. 


In. this table the figures for 1900-1 for Customs and 
Excise include only the amounts’ collected for the half-year 
ended 31st December, 1900, and for Posts and Telegraphs for 
the eight months ended 28th February, 1901. There is no 
State revenue under these headings for 1901-2. The amount 

returned to the State by the Federal Government—£1,177,740 
for the former year, and £1,920,974 for 1901-2—is that collected 
from the transferred departments, less the amount deducted 
by the Federal Government under Section 89 of the “Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act.” For 1901-2, the 
Federal Government received £2,376,525 from Customs and 
Excise; £591,470 from Posts and Telegraphs; and £8,505 from: 
other sources; and returned to the State Government 
£1,920,974. Had the old arrangement remained in existence, 
the amount per head of the population would have been 
£6 13s. 4d. instead of £5 15s. 9d. under the new arrangement... 


Teno tase An income tax was first imposed in Victoria in 1895, 
and was to have expired by effluxion of time in 1898, but it 
has been from ‘time to time extended ever since. The Act 
is administered by a Commissioner, who, together with his 
officers, are bound by oath to secrecy. Incomes assessed for 
tax In any year are those earned, derived, or received. in 
Victoria in the preceding calendar year; and are divided into 
two classes, viz.:—-Incomes, (1) from personal exertion, and 
(2) from property. The former consists of earnings, salaries, 

wages, allowances, pensions, &c., or stipends earned in or 
derived from Victoria, and all income arising or accruing 
from any profession, business, or occupation carried on in 
Victoria, and the latter, of all other income. This is the 
gross income, and the net income is ascertained by making 
ij. certain deductions, the principal of which are losses and out: 
“goings incurred in the production of the income, all other 
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taxes under any Victorian Act, life dssurance premiums not 
exceeding £50, and calls or contributions actually paid into 
any rec onstructed company whose shares are of no value. 
Incomes of certain public, local, religious, provident, &c., bodies 
or societies are exempt from taxation, also the “official 
salaries of the Governor and of Ministers of the Crown, and the 
Incomes of mutual life offices with head offices in Australia, 
fire, fidelity, &c. insurance companies taking out. licences _ 
under the “Stamps Act,” limited to income from that class of 
business; and: income from stock debentures or bonds of the 
Victorian Government or of any public or municipal trust 
or body prior to:1902. An exemption to the extent of £200 
was allowed, except in the case of absentees. The rate of tax 
was 4d. in the £ in on the first £1,200 of the taxable amount 
(allowing for £200 exemption), 6d. on the next £1,000, and 8d. 
on all over £2,200 on income from personal exertion, and. 
double these rates on income from property. The rate of 
tax for 1902 was fixed by lows:— 
(a) Personal exertion—Net incomes up to £125 exempt; fron 
£125 to £500, 4d. (with £100 exemption); over £500, 4d. on 
first £500 (no exemption), 1d. extra on every £500 or portion | 
thereof up to £2,000; and &d. on all over £2,000. (b) Property 
—Double these rates. The. following is a statement of the 
assessments, taxpayers, taxable income, and tax payable from 
bern exertion and property during the ane five years: ae 


—— isos. =| 1899. 1900. 
Number of Assessments: nm | - 
Personal exertion ...| | 17,607 17,954 20,322 | 21,511 | 22,863 
Property... | 16,517] 16,766} 15,822) 17,589] 17,562 
Total a. 34,124 | 34,720] 35,644/ 39,100] : 40,425 
Distinct taxpayers ...| 38,051} 33,577| 34,877)  37,803| 39,166 _ 
Taxable Income— | £° | £ £ a 
Personal exertion ... | 4,613,500 | 4,570,300 | 6,027,200 | 6,150,300 | 6,245,200 
Property ... ... | 2,244,500 | 2,126,400 | 2,316,500 | 2,348,000 2,318,400 
"motal =... | 6,858, 000 | 6,696,700 | 8,348,700 | 8,498, 300 | 8,563, 600 
Tax Payable— __ £ £ £ a £ 
- Personal exertion ... | 89,140 89,444 128,457 125,824 123,333 
Property... ©... | 90,873} 83,976 | - 93,787 95,091 91,273 
~ Potal.. —... |-«'179,518 | 173,420 | - 217,244] 220,915 | 214,606 
em hae + esa|/ 884/88 4| £8 4/88 a 
Per Taxpayer. 5 8 71 5& 84) 6 6 5] 5 16 1. ee ey 
Average Tax payable in :  - 
the £ on Taxable In- 7 
: comes derived from—j - .— d. se d. d d. 
_ Personal exertion ... 4°64 | 470 491 3 ae 


’ Property ... | 967  '| 9°48 + O72 


Heads of 
expendi- 


ture, 1897-8 
to 1901-2. . 


Loss on 


working of 


railways, 
1897-8 to 
1901-2. 
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PrincrpaL Heaps or Srate Exprenpiture, 1897-8 ro 1901-2. 


Heads of Expenditure. - 1897-8. 1898-9. 1899-1900. 1900-1, 1901-2. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
General Administration ...| 219,155 | 220,199 | 281,189 | 246,238) 249,043 
Retiring Allowances, Gra-| 335,897 | 313,005 | 320,118 | 310,301) 318,780 
tuities, Ke. 
Defences 184,316, 197,585 | 201,611 | 161,342 + 
Law, Order, and - Protec- 455,520 470,374 484.597 | 501,767| 502,645 
tion | 
Education :—_ | 
State —§21,086 543,987 585,062 | 621,774 656,761 
Secondary and Techni- 24,748 29,250 31,100 33,682 33,976 
cal . 
Science, Medical, &c. 41,763 46,319 60,371 61,083 63,084 
Charitable Institutions ...| 264,088 | 305,196 | 281,656 | 293,154) 313,735 
Agriculture $9,988 78,503 133,961 | 150,222; 169,351 
Mining . 53,435 59,021 64,889 67,953 59,502 
Crown Lands ... F 67,128 67,186 68,879 78,978 83,096 
Public Works and Ser- | 3 : 
vices :— 
Railways... ..| 1,559,552 | 1,710,696 | 1,801,954 | 1,982,421 | 2,052,264 
Posts and Telegraphs .. 506,268 514,500 521,918 | 329,272 Sai 
! Others sa £6 246,929 368,349 280,156 | 322,370!) 330,545 
Public Debt :— | 
Interest and expenses | 1,852,056 1,881,198 | 1,852,970 1,900,139 | 1,941,449 
Redemption 10,777 30,543 37,947 47,702 94,414 
Old Age Pensions re tee bes 129,338 | 292,482 
Other Expenditure 259,788 271,295 327,258 | 435, 044 _ 287, 755 


oe Appro-| 2,577,473 | 2,758,073 | 2,672,851 | 2,878, 550 2, 996, 333 


priations 


...| 4,114,971 | 4,349,183 | 4,612,785 4,794,230 | 4, 402 Ae | 


6,692,444 | 7,107,206 | 7,285,636 


Total Votes 


Grand Total ... 7,672,780 | 7,398,882 


£s. da| £8 a] £€ 
513 1} 6 0 3] 6 


s. d.| £ 
ee! ia | 6) 


Per Head of Population ... 


A steady increase is observed in the expenditure under 
the headings General Administration, Law, Education, Science, 
Charities, Agriculture, Lands and Public Works. The interest 
on the public debt has advanced from £1,852,056 in 1897-8 to 
£1,941,449 in 1901-2, and the old age pensions appear as a 
new item in 1900-1. On the whole, notwithstanding the trans- 
fer of the Departments of Defence, Post and Telegraphs, and 
Customs to the Commonwealth Government, the total ex- 
penditure has increased from £6,692,440 in 1897- 8 to £7,398,832 
in 1901-2, and the amount per head of the population trom 
£5 18s. 1d. per annum to £6 2s. 5d. 7 


After deducting the net earnings of the Department of 
Railways from the amount of interest and expense of loans, 
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a correct idea of its financial condition is obtained. This has 
been done in the table which follows, and from the figures 
quoted the actual annual loss to the State in the last ‘five. 
years is shown. No account is, however, taken of the value 
of the work performed free of cost for other Government 
departments, which is estimated at £20,000 in each of the 
first 3 years, £31,000 in 1900-1, and £34,000 in 1901-2:— 


— 1897-8. 1898-9. 1899-1900. {| 1900-1. 1901-2. 
£ £  £  g£ £ 
Gross Receipts ss. 2,608,896 2,873,729 | 3,025,162 | 3,387,797 | 3,367,843 
Working Expenses ° ... | 1,566,073 | 1,716,441 | 1,807,301 | 1,984,796 | 2,072,374. 
Pensions, Gratuities, &c. 83,720 81,284 95,239 90,443 93,744 
Net Receipts a ~~ 959,108 1,076,004. 004 | 1.4: 1 122, 622 | 1,262,558 | 1,201,725 


et | SR Spy 


Interest on Cost of Con- | 1,437,269 "1,472,090 1,430,448 | 1,464,809 | 1,492,695 
struction. 


a yn ny | RS en | STD 


Deficit . | 478,166 396,086.| 307,826 | 202,251 | 290,970 


An annual increase is here shown, both.in the receipts 
and in the working expenses. There is only a slight variation 
under the heading Interest, but in the case of pensions and 
gratuities, which stood at about £80,000 for the first two years, 
it is observed that a sudden increase to £95,000 took place 
in the third year, and that this expenditure had decreased 
in the two latter years to £90,000 in 1900-1, and to £93,000 in 
1901-2. During the years under review an increase is shown 
in the revenue amounting to £759,000, and in the expenditure 
to £516,000 for working expenses and pensions, and nearly 
£56,000 for interest, the deficit in 1901-2 being £187,000 less 
than that of 1897-8. 


The srnenditars during 1901-2 on State education Saat 
amounted to £800,202, portion of which, however, was for the instruction 
-Melbourne University and for technical schools. Pensions, 
gratuities, &c., are also included, but this expenditure may 
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be considered as more appropriately belonging to the edu- 
cation of a-past generation rather than as a portion of the 
‘cost of instruction of the children of the present day. The. 
expenditure in detail for the five fe 1897-8 to 1901- 2 IS as. 
follows :— : 


| 


_ Expenditure on— 1897-8. 1898-9. | 189-1900. | 1900-1. 1901-2. 
Instruction | 477,455 | 487,592 | 517,714 | 546,009 | 565,931 
Training... ae bias | a 2,242 4,516 4,701 - 
Administration Boe ae 30,532 31,024 34,218 39,865 41,977 
Technical Schools... ... | 11,998 | 20,980 | 24,740 | -26,225 | 22,958 
Melbourne University ei 3,250 5,250 5,250 5,750 6,000 


Pensions, Compensation, and| 78,847 | 77,993 | 75,785 | 75,166 | 76,352 
Gratuities : 


Miscellaneous ae ans . * 120 144 22 | 338: 
Total. (exclusive of Buildings) | 602,083 | 622,909 | 660,093 697, 553 | 718,257 
Buildings— : as ‘| 
Expended by the Public Works | 
Department :— | | | ‘ 
From Loans ... ss te 1,089 | 13,940 4,758 | 35,197 
» Annual Votes... 9,000 | 20,919 | 25,756 | 24,144 | 39,231 
; By Boards of Advice .... 2,191 2,202 2,077 3,293 3,398 
Rents... wee (1,911 2,186 2,912 3,845 — 4g 


Total .... sae | 615,185 | 649,805 | 704,778 | 7335598 | 800,202 


A. considerable annual increase in the expenditure will be 
noticed during each. of the last five years. The principal 
increase is in the item of instruction, which was greater by 
£88,476 in > 1901-2 than in 1897-8, of which, however, £10,795 
was caused by manual training, cookery instruction, kinder- 
garten, scholarships, and exhibitions. The increase in the 
average attendance from 136,576 in 1897-8 to 150,271 in 1901-2 
accounts for £47,876, and the balance is mainly due to the. 
operation of Acts Nos. 1,642 and 1,721, which largely added 
to the salaries of certain teachers. The increase in the cost: of 
administration was caused by the appointment of new 
inspectors and truant officers, expenditure in the erection of 
' new schools to meet the requirements of additional scholars, 
and repairs rendered necessary by the bad state into which 
many of the buildings had been allowed to fall owing to the 
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heavy retrenchment which: had to’ be.carried out for several 


eT 


years. Since the inception of the system of free, compulsory, | 


and secular education in 1872, the. expenditure on public in- 
struction has amounted to £19,692,580, of which £14,604,264 


has been spent on instruction, £1,099,535 on administration, 
£145,682 on training teachers, £1,471,080 on miscellaneous 


items, principally pensions, technical schools, and the Mel- 


bourne University (excluding the annual fixed grant of £9,000 
to that institution), £2,372,019 on: buildings, of which £1,118,492 
was paid out of loans, and £1,253,527 from revenue. For par- 
ticulars of the progress of State instruction since its inception, 
see Part Social Condition, Peet: 


The foregoing statement deals with public instruction 
generally, and includes some items of expenditure on secondary 
and technical education; but in the following statement par- 
ticulars are given of primary State school education only, 


| —that is, the cost to the State of the “free, compulsory, and 


secular” system :— 


Items. | 1897-8. | 1898-9. | 1899-00. | 1900-01. | 1901-02, 
Instruction :— | £ £ £  £ | €& 
Teachers’ Salaries... ... | 487,268 | 446,340 | 472,704 496,336 | 511,846 


Singing, Drawing, Drill,Gymnas-|  ... 0 | 0 « 1,211 | 2,497 | 4,681 
tics, Kindergarten, Cookery, | 
and Manual Training | ‘ 
~ Teachers’ Travelling Expenses ...| 1,746 1,789 1,438 | 1,803 2,060 
Conveyance of Children to Schools; 1,910; 1,978 2,372 2 063 2,386 


Books, Stores, Cadets, Kinder- 4,733 | 5,680 | . 7,350 9,479 9,140 


garten, Manual Training, and 
Cookery Expenses 


Expenditure 
on primary 
education. 


Cleaning, Stationery, Fuel, &.... | 30,162 | 30,178 | 30,863 | 31,0389 | 31,459 - 


Teaching N. ight pencols i 211 232 306 615 804: 

Training ... ee vee | aes | 2,242 | 4,516 | 4,701 

- otal Instruction °  _:.. | 476,025 | 486,147 | 518,486 | 548,348 | 567,077 
Administration :— | _ = | : 

Office and Inspectors ... .. | 26,296 | 26,814 | 29,880 | 31,257 | 31,235 

Truant Officers sie .. | 8,284} 38,842 | 8,655 | 6,798 | . 7,569 

Stores, Cleaning, &e. ... .. |. 1,002 | 868 1,183 1,814 3,173 
Total Expenditure _... | 506,557 | 517,171 | 552,704 | 588,212 | 609,054 


| ig RGR 
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subsidiesto  +‘Particulars of expenditure in aid of agricultural and 
agriculture : 
&e..and mining industries during each of the five financial years 


mining. 
ended with 1901-2 are as follow:— 


oo 1897-8 1898-9 1899-1900 | 1900-1 1901-2 
SS SS ee 
£ £ £ | £ £ 
Agriculture, &. :— _ | be saaiet 
Agricultural and Horticultural | 3,848 3,936 3,948 6,529 6,484, 
Societies, &c. | 
Carriage of Grain at reduced| ... ... °| 45,000 | 62,000 | 75,000 
. rates—Allowance to Railway | | 
Department } Renin 
To promote the Agricultural, | 24. 930 27,358 | 29,911 | 30,359 | 34,649 
Dairying, Fruit and Wine/ | 
Industries a: 
Eradication of Vine Diseases ... | 18,447 | 2,424} 2,954 |) 426 | 50 
. Noxious Weeds| 156| 2,107 | 2,258 | 2,835 | 2,983 
and Insects 
Scab Prevention and Stock| 5,062 4,914: 5,772 5,180 4,970 
Diseases :%, 
Rabbit and Vermin learnt: 14,803 | 14,753 | 14,801 | 15,817 | 17,250 
tion | 
Maffra Beet Sugar Company— ie. af O27 2,358 889 | 1,015 
Expenses in connection with a ; Be 
Seed Advances we = wee | 2,602 | = sd | ss 887 23 17 
Mining :— | 
Mining Boards say 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,500 
Victorian Coal — Allowance to 11,667 } 13,513 | 15,000 | 13,146 9,946 - 
Railway Departmant on car- | 
riage of | 
Diamond. Drills for Prospecting — 999 2,025 2,210 2,294. 2,546 
Purchase of Miners’ Rights and| 1,249 1,879 1,856 1,822 - 
Railway Passes for Unem- a 
ployed Miners 2 
Ventilation of Mines—Testing folds. ne ae —6888 | 882 | 
Schemes for 1 7 | | 
Cyanide Patent—Cost of. Op-. 228 at ak ~ 3,806 
posing Amendment th 
Total ,..0 ou. its 86, 991 | 77,346 | 130,438 | 148,408 158, 410 | 
Per Head of Population -» | Is. 6d. | Is. 4d. | 28. 3d. | 2s. 6d. | Qs. 8d. 


EY 


It will be observed that the increase is vainly accounted 
for by an allowance to the Railway Department for the 
carriage of grain at reduced rates. 


Subsidies. The following is a statement of all grants and endow: 
grants, | 
endow. | ments, and expenditure in aid of various services, institutions, 


and societies, from 1897-8 to 1901-2:— 
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re 


os 1897-8. | 1898.9, | 1899-1900.| 1900-1. a) 1901-2. 
| £ £.| £ 2 
Grants to Agriculture, &c. ... | 69,348 | 56,429 | 107,039 | 123, ee 142,418 
, Mining | 17,643 | 20,917 | 23,399 | 24,900 | 15,992 
Subsidy to Municipalities ,.. | 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 
Educational Grants, fe.— ee 
Melbourne University—Endow- _ 9,000 9,000 9,000 | 9,000 9,000 
ment under Act . 
Melbourne University—Addi-.| 3,250 3,250 8,250°| 6,250 6,000 
tional Endowment voted 
College of Pharmacy . - 500 500 500 500 500 
ar Jes Schools—Mainten- 11,998 | 14,500 | 16,850 | 17,982 | 18,476 
ance, &c. | 
Working Men’s College—Work- 6,000 ba 
shops | 
Public Libraries; &e.: (including 17,724 | 19,870 | 24,767 | 26,660 ; 27,065 
__ Melbourne Public Library) 7 | 
“Royal Society — — 100 100. 100 100 100 
Royal Geographical Society sive “on ae eed 75 
Victorian Artists’ Society | 100° 100 | 100 150 ~ 100 
Fine Art Galleries—Ballarat, 200 500 500 500 500 
Bendigo, &e. . ) ee ee % - vie 
Zoological and Acclimatisation | 8,100 8,100 | ..38,600 3,500 | 3,500 
“Society, &e.. . : . aa oe 
Parks and Gardens (including ~ 12,569 | 13,963 | 14,383 | 14,867 | 15,175 
Melbourne Botanical Gardens) ie | | 
Charitable Institutions ... | 108,669 | 136,483 | 116,026 |115,979 | 114,459 
Instructor of the Blind | a 170 170 | #170 170 170. 
Animals: Protection Society “n= 50 50 50 pO 50 
Miscellaneous Grants and Ree : 
: sidies—_ a6 a weet 
Exhibitions ... as taal 2 9,296 4,302 500 1,000 
Exhibition Trustees, Expenses of 1,250 | 2,249 2,749 1,250 | 1,250 
Fire Brigades _ oe ie. | 18,941 | 14,423 | 14,766 | 15,941 | 16,215 
‘Mint Subsidy 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 
Village Settlements and ‘Labor 5,018 | 5,898 | 4,000 | 3,987 2,993 
. . Colonies = | 7 
Carriage of Water—to reimburse 2,73Q 102 5,086 | 11,026 
Railway Department for | me 43 7 
‘Relief on account of Bush Fires, |. 1,766. 221 1,250 3,295 
Cyclones, Drought, &c. | 7 | 
‘Relief of the Unemployed ...{| 1,086] .. 700; 1,082} 906; 1,161 
Savings Banks Commissioners— ae 18,736 | 10,841-| 11,178 | 12,685 
‘Extra Working Expenses | 
| Total i aaa ... '400,212 | 451, 587 476,974 504, 114 | 523,205 


A statement of the Commonwealth revenue and expendi- Comment 
ture for Victoria given separately is as follows:— 


Revenue from— 


1901-2. 


Customs Duties 
Excise Duties . 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Miscellaneous ” 


Total 


 £ 
1,976,245 
400,280 
591,470 
8,505 


; 2,976,500 


wealth 
revenue 
and ex- 
penditure 
for Victoria 


Revenue and 


expendi- 
ture, Com- 
monwealth 
and State 
combined. 
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Expenditure on—_ 


: £ 
Customs and Excise’ - ~~ 63,812 
Posts and ie ae ‘- 588,888 
Defences 316,876 
New Expenditure... 87,194 2 
Balance paid over to the State 1,920,974 
Total ; 2,977,744 


la ne aera ae 


The total revenue and expenditure of the State of Vic- 
toria is shown by combining State and Commonwealth receipts 
and expenditure. The following are the main heads :— 


“1901-2, 


Revenue. ‘Expenditure. 1901-2. 

Customs and Excise 2,376,525 || Customs and Excise... 63,812 

Posts and Telegraphs 591,470 Posts and ‘Telegraphs ... 588,888 

Railways . | 8,862,030 || Railways ... | 2,052,264 

State Taxation ... 818,274 || Public Instruction 690,737 

Other sources 905,019 |} Public Debt— . 7 
a | Interest and me ed — - 1,941,449 » 

Redemption . — 94,414: 

Other Expenditure 3,024,038 

Total .| 8,053,318 Total . | 8,455,602 


The Customs and Excise revenue was’less by £181,765 
than during the preceding year, when the State tariff was in 
force, but exceeded that for the year 1899-00 by £109,394. It 
is satisfactory to note that since the transfer of that depart- 


ment to the Commonwealth the expenditure on Customs and 


Excise has decreased by £5,500. On the other hand, under 
the Commonwealth in 1901-2 Posts and Telegraphs only 
showed a surplus of £2,582, whereas under State control in 
1899-1900 there was a surplus of £64,148, the loss of which 


_ has not been’ caused by a diminution of revenue, but by an 


Loans 
floated in 
London. 


increase in expenditure under Commonwealth control. 


The following statement gives particulars respecting the 
various loans forming part of the public debt, which were. 
raised in London since 1859, together with the average prices 
obtained after deducting flotation expenses as well as accrued 


interest, and the rates of interest to which such prices are 
equivalent :— 
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Debentuees or Stock, | AYettue Price Ontaine pe 
Aectaal 
When : | —_ | Rate of 
Raised.| Currency. Rate : Ex Interest | gr 
ceaaeaea ae - of | Ea Accrued evi | £100 Net. 
when’ | No. of | 7™U"* 8° | Inter. Interest... | Expenses, | “"" 
Due. | Years. Part Proceeds.) 
_ | . rae Per. | 
| . Debentures, | cent.-| £ ‘s. d £ s. ad. |£ 5s. d 
1859 |‘ 1883 | 24 |: 1,000,000 6 105. 1 112 | 103 18 112.| 5 14 O 
» |» | x | 750,000 | 6 | 10717 74] 10614 74/5 910 
1860 | > 23 1,837,500 | : 
eee ye: t 6 | 104 17 10, | 103 14 103] 5 14 1 
1861 | 1885! 24 | 1,000,000 | 6. | 103 1 6} | 10118 641517 0 
1862} =» | 23 1,600,000 | 6 102 19 7 101 16 7 =|:5-17 .2 
1866 |. 1891 | 25 | 850,000 | 6 |100 8113] 99 5112/6. 1.1 
1869 | 1894 ae 588,600 5 98 4 23 97 1 2275 4° 3 
"1870 | 55° 5} 24 (1,518,400 |. 5 100 17° 63 99:14 .6$ | 5° °0° 5 
1874 1899] 25 | 1,500,000 | 4 | 90 2 7 | 8819 7 |415 5 
eee : | 500,000 } | | ee a — 
1876 | i901]. |{ 6 eco co, 4 | 9416 lof] 9318 11h] 4 8 4 
1878 1904 | 26 457,000 A, eon he. ne 
(1879 | =~, |. 25. | 8,000,000 | 43 97.17 5y 96:19 23/414 .0 
1880| ,, | 24 | 2,000,000 | 43 | 103 8 ,8$/102 5i1 | 4 611. 
" ~ | _ Stock. ie | ee dete cna 
1883 1907 | ,, | 4,000,000 | 4 98 16 83 9713 7i|4 3 0 
55 1908 |: ,, 2,000,000 A 97 14 1% 96 10 113 [4 4 6 
| « 2,636,600 | | ; 
ssa | 1913} 29 | {7 >365"400 ; 4 | 98 5 7 | 97 2 B48 8 
; . ) 3,180,620 ; Seve ieege phe 
1g85 | 1919| 34 1 eo | 4 | 9818 6] 9715 91/4 2 5 
iss¢ | 1920] ,, | 1,500,000 | 4 |.10512 34/104 9 0 1315 5 
1887 ” 383 3,000,000 Ay 102-5 6$/;101 2 9 |318 9 
1388 | ,, | 32 | 1,500,000 | 4 | 108 1°13 | 10618 0,312 9 
1889 1923 | 34 3,000,000. 34 102 14 10 101 11 11g}, 3 8 5 
1890 y | 88 | 4,000,000 | 33 | 100 2 4 | 9819 6 38 11 1 
ee eet cali re 850,000} | | | 
.1891 | 1921 “6 30-5 1 2,150,000 34 96 3 7. 95. 0 10 315-6 
1892 |. 4, |29-84} 2,000,000 34 91°13. 7 90 10 8 4-1 6 
18938. |1911—-26|17-382| 2,107,000 4, 94 7 5 93 4 8 411 7 
1899 |1929-49) 80-50} 1,600,000 3 94 7 #1 93 4 2 3 7 8 
1901 |1929-49) 28-48 } 3,000,000 38 | 92 2-1 | 8914 5 3 11 10 
| Treasury 
. | Bonds. _ 
1892 1893 | 1 1,000,000 3 99 811 99 1 5 5 QO O 
1898 | 1901 | 1-3 | 500,000 3% 100 O 0O 100 O O 315 O 
Total _... | 60,121,000 
Paid off ... | 15,497,657 
Outstanding’ — 44,623,348 


The figures in the last column represent the rate of 
interest payable by the State for the actual amount of money 
which was realized. after.the deduction of all.expenses which 
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had been incurred in connection with the flotation. The 
column, Amount Sold, includes £957,000 for conversion loans. 


The nominal rate of interest has varied from 6 per cent. 
for earlier loans to 3 per cent. for those of later date, and 
the actual rate obtained by investors varied from 6 per cent. 
in. 1866 to 32 per cent. in 1899. The first six loans raised 
were obtained at about 52 per cent., but the credit of the 
State would appear to have gradually improved after 1866, 
and money was obtained four years later at 5 per cent. In 
1883 it was obtained at 4 1-5 per cent., in 1885 at 44, in 1888 at 
38, and in 1889 at less than 34 per cent. In 1891 there was 
a reaction, when the money obtained cost 3% per cent., and 
the rate was still increased to over 44 in 1893, while 5 per 
cent. was paid on short-dated Treasury bonds obtained in 1892. 
Later loans show a marked improvement, as in 1899 the actual 
rate of interest was less than 32 per cent., this being the 
lowest rate of those loans which were raised in London, 
while for the only later loan, which was floated in 1901, the 
money was obtained at slightly over 34 per cent. 


The outstanding balance of loans floated in Melbourne 
amounted to £3,451,088 on 30th June, 1898; but during the 
last four years, the local debt having been increased by 2 13 
millions sterling, it stood, on 30th June, 1902, at £5,785,614. 
The following is a statement of these loans, showing the. 
amounts originally raised, the amounts converted or paid off, 
and the amounts outstanding on 30th June, 1902:— 


Authorization. | 


Loans as originally raised.- Amounts. 
aa | ee Rate of a Pore amount, plouwerted / goth June, 
No. rear. | rit _| When due. | ount. into Steck or Paid off. 
" ae , | Debentures. » | 1902. 
Per cent. £ £ £ : £ 
| : 
| Debentures, | 
18&23 1854) .. | 1855-75 735,000 | 735,000 | 
40 | 1855 6 1857-72 | 299,100 | a / 299.100 
15/1856; 6 | 1872-4 | 2,900 | we 2900} 
36 | 1857 | 6 | 1883-3-8 | 1,000,000 | 52,780 947,220 | 
150 1862) 6 — 1889 300.000 | 98.900 | 276.100 | 
~~332 | 1868 5 18 °4 610.000 | 207,1NN | az aAN | 
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Authorization. — Loans as originally raised. po Anounes. 
Loans 
cee Outstanding: 
Act Rate of _ Converted a ge | 80th Jt 
No. Year. Interest. | When due. Amount. ates piece | Paid off. abl 
Per cent.| ' £- £ £ . £ 
Debentures. 

371 | 1870 5 ake 100,000 100,000 en 
1296 | 18938 4, 1913-23 746,795 | sie 7 46,795 
1440 | 1896 3 1912 |. 63,000 va one 63,000 
1659 | 1900 | 38 —| 1921-80] 1,000,000 | .. | a. | 1,000,000 
1753 | 1901 3 1923-32 280,200 : | 


280,200 


| Inscribed Stock. 
1897 1,113,000 


428 | 1872 4 

( 86,780) 
439 | 1872 4, ie 2 13,108 § 
741 | 1882 4, . - 167,600 Z 
963 | 1887 | 4 ‘ 130,000 | [ #699,618 
1015 | 1889 4 be 750,000 — 
1841 | 1893 4, Pe 150,000 
1369 | 1895 4 - 249,131 | 
1468. | 1896 3 1917 | 2,20, 482 10,000 | 2,280,482 
1552 | 1898 | 8 ‘ 1,228 bi 1,000 228 
1564 | 1898 3 vs 500,000 | ae ~ ~ 500,000 
1602 | 1898 3 . 206,284 ~ 5,002 201,282 
1623 | 1899 3 . 218,627 be a 213,627 

Treasury Bonds. } 

1574 ' 1898! 3% 1901 | 500,000 | oe si 500,000 
| Total = 11,508,229 3,133,398 |2,589,222 |5,785,614 


Of the total loans raised in Victoria, £2,337,000, ie., the 
total of those loans which were floated prior to 18638, was 
obtained at 6 per cent.; £710,000, or those floated from 1868 
to 1870, at 5 per cent.; £3,406,408, or those floated from 1872 
to 1895, at 4 per cent.; and £4,554,821, floated since 1895, at 
3 per cent. During 1898, short-dated Treasury bonds, for 
£500,000, at 34 per cent., were issued. Of the total loans out- 
standing on 30th June, 1902, £746,795 is bearing interest at 
4 per cent., £500,000 at 34 per cent., and the balance, £4,538,819, 
at 3 per cent. In the total raised to date is included con- 
version loans of £2,089,613. , 


The total debt on 30th June, 1902, was £50, 408,957, and Repayment 
of this sum £7,546,995 was in the form of debentures; °°” 
£38,666,343 of inscribed stock (London Register); £3,195,619 of 
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funded stock (Melbourne Register); and £1,000,000 in the form 
of Treasury bonds. The following are the dates on which 
these loans are repayable, and those repayable in Melbourne 
and ‘London are also indicated :— | 


Amount Repayable. 


Under Rate of 
Act When Repayable. — Interest 
No. i” per cent. In. In London. Total. 
Melbourne. 
| , Dabonterer, | ‘ 5 ae 000} 5 re 000 
608 | Ist Jan., 1904 ... 44 ,000, ,000,0( 
or 4 os 457,000 | 457,000 
1296 | Ist April, 1913-23 4 746,795 |... 746,795 
1440 e 1912-22 3 63,000 |’... 63,000 
1659 | 1st Jan., 1921 3 1,000,000 |... 1,000,000 
1753 » 1928-32 3 280,200 Si 280,200 
Inscribed Stock eens : 5 aceite es, 
717 | 1st July, 1907 .. 4 eds 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 
739 | ist April, 1908 . | de } 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 
760 | Ist Oct, 1913 . ae 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 
805 » 1919. 4 ae 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 
845 » 1920 . 4 . 6,000,000 | 6,000,000 
Tone tl » 1928. 33 7,000,000 | 7,000,000 
ray, Ist Jan., 1921 to 1926 | 3} | 5,000,000 | 5,000,000 
1287 | »  19gl1l- 1926 Ay 2 2,107,000 | 2,107,000 
1560 4, -:1929-1940 3 7 4,559,343 | 4,559,343 
| Funded. Stock (Melbourne). A , | 
1468 _ | 2,280,482 ‘ 2,280,482 
1552 me  F | e pe SO |e Owes : 228 
1564 | }29th Sept., 1917 ~ 3 {| 500,000 es 500,000. 
1602 | | i 201,282 se 201,282 
1623 OUR 213,627) va 218,627 
Treasury Bonds. | | oe . 
| 7 4 io 500,000 | — 500,000 
3h 500,000 Se . 500,000 


1574 | oe | 
| 


> Total | | 5,785,614 | 44,628,343 |. 50,408,957 


The last of the 6 per cent. loans was aaid off. on the 
ist January, 1891, and the last of the 5 per cents. on the Ist 
January, 1897. The only loan now bearing a higher rate of 
interest than 4 per cent. is one of 5 millions at 44 per cent., 
and this becomes due for redemption on 1st January, 1904. 
The loans at the higher rates of interest which have already 
been redeemed, were replaced by others obtained at. lower 
rates, and by this means a considerable saving in interest 
has been effected. The last two loans whieh fell due were 
_ one for 15 millions in 1899, and the other for 3 millions in 
1901. Both were 4 per cent. debentures, and they were re- 
deemed by the proceeds of £4,600,000 stock raised in London 


~ 
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at 3 per cent., the transaction effecting an annual saving of 
£42,000 in the amount of interest payable. ed 


The aggregate amount of the loans raised. to 30th June, Purposes for 
1902, exclusive of temporary. Treasury bonds in aid of revenue, ee 
was £71,602,649;. but .a. total of £21,193,692 (exclusive of curred. 
£2,089, 613 conversion loans) having been repaid, Viz., £2,243,457 
out of. the ‘general ‘ revenue,.and £18,950,235 out ‘of the pro- 
ceeds of redemption loans, the balance on 30th June; 1902, 
was reduced to £50,408,957. . The purpose for which each 
amount was borrowed, the amount paid. off, the amount out- 
standing on 30th June, 1902, and the annual interest payable 
thereon, are as follow: | 


nt 


Amount of Loans. 


ok : Re tee . ee: Annual In- 
“Public Borrowings Contracted for— — Oubtanatne terest . 
| 7 ' Borrowed. Paid Off. jon 30th June, PAYA: 
-_ | 1902, 
| | £ £ £ 
‘ Revenve-Yietbpine Works. ae CoM 
- Railways ... | 88,785,067 | 380,542 | 38,404,525 | 1,456,824 
Tramways, Country. ae 200,000 | 200,000 750 
Water Supply and isigation— | : 
. Melbourne ... ... | 8,189,934 1,107,598 _ 2,082,336 97,742 
Country ae. 5,607,689 | 5,892 | 5,601,797) 202,134 
Harbors and Docks 275,554 ae 275,554; 11,022 
Graving Dock (353,797 1,068 352,729 13,091 
Agriculture - Advances to Beet | 68,000 i = 63,300 1,890 
Sugar Company | : : 
Agriculture— Wineries, &c.. > 60,533 dace 50,533 | 1,516 
Purchase of Land for Closer Settle- , 206,285 5,002} . 201,283 6,038 
ment | . 
Development of Mining 99,669 _ 99,669 2,990 


ee rey | 


Total Revenue Yielding - ... | 48,831,528 | 


1,500,102 4, 331,426] 1,780,997 — 


———— 


? OTHER. Worxs OF A Peewee a 
NENT CHARACTER. Cds | : : 
_. 10,805: 


246,458 | - 246,453 


Parliament Houses — | eee 
Law Courts 00° ane 354,501 793| 358,708 13,186 
Public Offices... > we vee | 2 165,954] 371| °165,583| 6,098 - 
Defence Works ‘ | Decale 151,024 or 151,024|. 5,081 
State School Buildings .. (1,159,341 | 3,151 | 1,156,190 40,741 
Melbourne and Geelong “Improves 735,000] 735,000 ies gen a * 
ments ; ; are . 
Other 1,008,618 4,040} 1,004,573} . 31,519 
| ‘Total other Permanent Works | 8,820, 886 - 748,355] 8, 077,581| 106,860 


. : 


el — —— 


52, 652,414 2, 243 ABT 50, 408, 957 1, 887,877 
‘| 18,950, 235 18,950, 235 


o_o 


7 602,649 


. . Net Borrowings sam 
Redemption of Loans” 


——— 


Grong Borrowings 21,193,692 50,408,957 1,887,877 
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The loans outstanding on the 30th June, 1902, include 
sums not yet expended, amounting in the aggregate to 
£316,974, of which £257,150 has been borrowed for railways, 
£51,787 for country water supply, and the balance (£8,037) for 
different other services. Of the total sum borrowed, 94 per 
cent. has been devoted to revenue-yielding works, namely, rail- 
ways, water supply, and country trams. 


Including money borrowed for temporary purposes 
(£525,000) in aid of revenue, the total debt on the 30th June, 
1902, is £50,933,957, upon which the amount of interest pay- 
able is £1,921,807, or an average of 3°77 per cent. on the 
total debt. The amount of interest due was fully earned by 
£36.989,237, the amount of such interest being £1,395,721. 
This leaves £13,944,720, all the interest upon which, £526,086, 
has to be met by charge upon the general revenue. In 
addition, a sum of £2,613,308 has been advanced from the - 
trust funds, upon which the interest is £54,880, or 2:10 per 
cent. The total interest which has to be met from general 
revenue is thus £580,966, equal to 3°51 per cent., or 9s. 8d. 
per head of population on a debt of £16,558, 028, and this 
amount represents the real burden on 30th June, 1902. It 
is, however, worthy of notice that £3,820,886 (of which £743,355 
has been repaid) has been expended in the erection of Parlia- 
ment House, public offices, and school buildings throughout 
the State, defence, and other works of a necessary and perma- 
nent character, and if these are not directly reproducing in 
character, yet they save the State in rent charges and other- 
wise. A sum of £2,863,308 has been expended to meet revenue 
deficiencies, and the balance of the real debt, £10,617,189, has” 
been expended on railways, water conservation, country trams, 
development of the agricultural and mining resources of the 
State, the graving dock, and on other reyenue-producing works, 
which do not at the present time earn sufficient to cover work- 
ing expenses and interest on the money expended in their 
construction, and will not do so until the population of the 
State has materially increased. 
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The following is a statement of the total indebtedness state in- 
of the Australian States on 30th June, 1902:— 


State. 


State Debts. 


Funded. 


nn 


Victoria. ... aor 
New South Wales ... 
Queensland —_., 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Raa reel 


‘Total 


£ 
50,408,957 


69,109,208 


38,307,427 
26,423,045 
14,942,310 

9,009,051 


| Unfunded. 


Corporation 
Debts” 
(exclusive of 
Loans from 
Government). 


£ £ 
3,090,007| 11,887,557 
6,865,188} 2,893,044 
2,936,800, 60,620 
1,088,674, 101,310 
os 360,850 
96,835 514,252 


...| 208,199,998 [14,077,894 
/ 


| Municipal and 


9,620,188 | 55 


15,947,683 | 238,225,525 


Grand Total. 


Per Head 

Amount of 
| Population. 
£ £s. d. 


64,886,521] 53 15 4 
Heel ee 5610 ;: 
41 934,937 9 5 
27,613,029] 7519 8 
15,808,160; 738 9 2 
14 11 


ef 


61 13 10 


The figures, £238,225,525, include loans raised by the 


Australian Governments, by municipal bodies, corporations, 
and trusts, but exclude moneys advanced by the Governments 


to these bodies. 


On 30th June, 1901, the sinking funds (which have been 
deducted from ME REee loans) were as follow:— 


State. 


Victoria ve 
New South Wales be 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia ... 
‘Tasmania ... 


_ Australia ..: 


me. 


Sinking Funds in Connection with— 


State Funded 
Debts. 


£ 
208,284 
386,383 
26,879 
429,227 
183,022 


1,238,795 


aac and Other 
Debts. ° 


— £ 
676,701 
304,471 


48,967 
73,190 
1,108,329 


debtedness. | 


In addition to the ordinary expenditure from revenue, Expenditure 
certain sums are annually disbursed for various purposes 


from amounts raised by means of loans. 


The following table 


shows the details of such expenditure in each of the last five 


years :— — 


*The figures in this column refer to the year 1901, excepting those for South Australia, 
which are for 19U2; and for Tasmania, which are for 1900. 


-from lo ans. 


Loans 


authorized - | 


80th June, 1902, amounted to. £1,636,888, which sum now 
represents the unfloated balance of loans authorized in 1896, 


- Hurt hot 
raised. ° 
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“Works. == | —«1807-8. 1898-9. 1899-1900. 1900-1. | 1901-2. 
| | 3 po 
| 3 £ | €£ £ £ : ee 
Railways .... .. | 248,140 451.087 | 595,543 490,857 4.67 ,937 
Water Supply ° ...| 45,871 | 100,077 | 144,149 | 188,233 | 88,902 
Defences... ih a 34,827 229 4,080. | .. 11,889 
ee se ae Bel tx pcutadedh = | 
wPrimary wae | es 1,088 13,745 4,618 34,332 
Technical = | 4,832 6,892 | . .99. oat 
Beet Sugar Company 49,000 | 22,000 | | as 
‘Wineries... Fei ene 5,094 | 12,068 | 15,480 17 895. 
Closer Settlement, Pur- eee tt 68,985 85,040 | BB, 462" 
' ‘chase of Estates: HS RES = 8 5 ae eae On | ne 
Bush Fires—Advances |’... 17,802 | © ae 2,366 | | 332" 
‘to Farmers 9) | ie — ¢ Wt Sea, 2 [Pe re cae 
Mining Development...j; ©... | ae SrA, 294 25,9382 | 32,443, — 
Pilots-— Advance for|* ... 0 | 7. | 23 000 Tels ° 2 tage ee 
Steam Service eens Ur Pants eae i. 
‘Sundry Public Works}; ° =. | ° 75,786’ 104,989" | 165,560 | 175,088 
| Total me | 884,011 | 712,098 | 1,005,889 | 932,265 | 884,275 
on Sel 2 ia os. de sd. |  s.d. {  s. d& |. 8. de 
. Per Head of Popu- pew SB) Bf 512 O- fee TO UL} 15 7 | 14-8 - 


_ lation. + 


It will be seen that during the last five years: the loan 


‘expenditure averaged £773, 707 yearly, whereas during the pre- 


-ceding. five years the average was. ‘£368, 703, and. during the 
ten years"ended 30th June, 1892, it was £2,300,000. During | 


the last five: years: the loan expenditure of Victoria and New 


‘South ‘Wales was as follows: — 


ee : . ' Total Last Five Years. Annual Average. 
Victoria =. 8,868,538 =. £773,707 
Ney South Wales. a 13,806,362 © .. 2,761, ai2 : 


atne the year “1901-2 the loan expenditure in New 
South Wales was nearly five millions. 


‘The permanent loans authorized, but. not raised, on the 


1898, 1899, and 1901: The following is a return of the amounts 


authorized, showing the purposes for which the original loans | 


were intended, and the amounts raised up to June, 1902 :— 
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Under Loan Act— 


_ Purposes. | 
eG 59 Vict., 62 Vict., | 62 Vict.. 63 Vict., | 1 Ed. VIL, 
No. 1440. No. 1562. '| No. 1602. | No. 1623. |. No. 1753. 
. _ £ £ | & |--#: + & 
Railways... ae oe 700,000; .... 205,810 |-- 350,573 
Irrigation Works, &c. ash 300,000 sort 100,000 | 100,000 
Beet Sugar Industry .:. | : 100,000 | | wie, Se ce Pe eae 
Closer Settlement...) 2 2.) |; + 2.°° | 800000}. 2. fe, 
Miscellaneous. __.... |: | ... . 4. 194,190 49,427 
Total —_....|_ 100,000 | 1,000,000 | 300,000 | 500,000 | 500,000 
Amount raised to 30th 63,000 | ee : 206,285 213,627 280,200 
June, 1902 — | | 
Balance not Floated ....| _ 37,000 1,000,000. _ 98,715 |... 286,373. | 219,800 


In addition to the £50,408,957, the total amount of the 
outstanding funded loans of the State on the 30th June, 1902, 
these figures show that authority had been obtained from 
Parliament fora further borrowing to the extent of £1,636,888, 
and of this sum £901,071 is for railway purposes, £426,960 for 
water supply, £93,715 for closer land settlement, and £215,142 


-. for other works. The rate of interest on the full amount is 


3 per cent. io | 5 
_ The following is a summary of the funded debts of the 
Australian States and New Zealand on the 30th June, 1902, 


their proportion to population, and the total and average *% 


interest payable. . The amounts are exclusive of Treasury 
bonds or bills issued for revenue purposes :— 


‘Funded Debt. "Interest Payable. 
State. . | . | 
Amount, Population. amen . asian hee 
: e | £e 4. £ 
Victoria scok oe 50.408,957 41 15 5 1,887,877 3°76 
New South Wales sees 69,109,208 49 10 5 2,465,081 3°57 
Queensland a ... | 388,307,427 | 74 8 6 1,420,689 3°71 
South Australia «... ... |. 26,423,045 | 7214 3 994,347 3°76 
Western Australia Ssh 14,942,310; 7114 6 502,729 3°36 
Tasmania gay ... | 9,009,051 7 52 4 1 331,012 3°67 
Total Australia .. | 208,199,998 ; 5318 4 |. 7,601,735 3°65 


New Zealand... | 52966,447 | 67 O11 | 1,992,747 | 3-76 


i 


Victoria, South Australia, and New Zealand pay the 
highest average rate of interest on their loans, the reason 
being, not that their securities are considered of less value, 
but that a larger proportion of their loans was raised when 


Funded 
debts of 
Australian 

States and 


Trust funds, 
1898 to 
1902. 


Municipal 
Investment 
Account. 


Assurance 
funds. 
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the rates of interest were high. Victoria has a loan of 
£5,000,000 at 44 per cent., which falls due on 1st January, 1904; 
arrangements have now been made to convert this into 3% 
per cent. stock for 25 years, and this will result in an annual 
saving, without allowing for redemption of the new stock, of 
£36,000 in interest, and the average rate of the total funded 
debt will be reduced to 3°65. : a 

The following are the amounts to the credit of the 
principal trust funds, and the manner of their investment, 
at the end of each of the last five financial years :— 


Credit Balance on 30th June. | 
Accounts. OO 
1898. 1899. 190). 1901. 1902. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Deposits in Savings | 3,595,418 | 3,595,418 | 3,675,418 | 3,675,418 | 3,603,187 
~ Banks | 7 
Deposits in Savings | 1,480,448 | 1,727,988 | 2,116,141 | 2,453,452 2,500,327 
Banks Security Ac- . 


count | | 
Municipal Investments oe tan 614,430 | 1,116,380 | 1,115,380 
Account | : 
Municipal Sinking | 625,455 660,711 610,895 626,368 | 652,951 
Funds 


Assurance Fund bs 146,717 158,680 161,025 169,076 176,683 
‘Intestate Estates... 92,488 © 87,590 93,575 89,482 89,288 
Conntry Tramways ...| 187,872 137,872 | 187,872 | 187,872 137,872 
Trustee and Assurance 90,000 89,845 99,795 | 104,795 | 104.795 
Companies | 
Police Superannuation 71,079 55,808 37,422 15,327 | - 1,665 
Fund 
Other Funds ae 433,026 650,380 858,751 945,731 1,437,001 
Total ... ... | 6,672,503 | 7,159,287 | 8,405,374 | 9,833,901 | 9,819,149 


wee 


How Invested :— . | 
Invested in Deben-| 1,451,684 | 1,494,277 2,136,814 2,673,002 2,689,430 | 


tures, &c. . 
Deposited in Banks] 240,012 198,851 | 306,138 132,096 504,228 
Held otherwise ... | 4,980,807 | 5,466,159 | 5,962,422 | 6,528,808 | 6,625,491 


In 1898 an Act was passed to relieve any municipality, 
which desired relief, from further contributions to its loan 
sinking fund. The amount already to the credit of the'sinking 
fund of any municipality, which took advantage of the Act, 
is allowed to accumulate with interest, and at the maturity 
of the loan, the Government will, by the sale of inscribed 
stock, pay the difference between the amount at credit of 
the fund and the amount of the loan to be redeemed, the 
municipality repaying to the Government the amount so paid. 

When application is made to bring Jand under the 
“Transfer of Land Act,” a contribution of 4d. in the £ 
on the value of the land is levied on the applicant to assure 
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and indemnify the Government in granting a clear title against 
all the world, when there may have been a latent interest 
of some other person in the property, whom the Government 
recompenses out of this fund for the Joss of such interest. 
Since 1884-5 the assurance fund has been reduced by £75,073, 
which amount was advanced towards the purchase of land 
adjoining the Titles Office, and on which the fund receives 
4 per cent. per annum from the general revenue. 
first formation, 28 claims have been made, and sums amount- 
ing to only £6 ,262 (including costs) have been paid to 
claimants. : , 


The Police Superannuation Fund’ is maintained by the 
annual income arising from the balance of an investment 
in Government stock; ” by an annual subsidy of £2,000 from 
the consolidated revenue; by a moiety of the fines inflicted 
bv the Courts of Petty Sessions; and, if necessary, by a de- 


Since its « 


Other 
Funds. 


duction, not exceeding 24 per cent., from the pay of the mem- 


bers of the force, and a further grant in aid from the con- 
solidated revenue. The item “Other Funds” includes £550,000 
advance to the Treasurer, £429,196 to the credit of the Public 
Debt Redemption Funds, £83,112 to the credit of the Railway 
Accident Fund, £81,801 ‘to the credit of the Railway Stores 
puspenee Account, including various smaller funds. 


eae AND Loeke FINANCE. 


In addition to the indebtedness of the Australian States, 
as shown in a preceding table, there are further debts (un- 
funded) consisting of advances from trust funds to revenue 
and to loan and suspense accounts, cash overdrafts, Treasury 
bonds in aid of revenue, &c., and debts contracted by local 


bodies. A full statement of these for 1902 is given in the 

following table :— 
. | : State Debts. Grand Total. 

ae _ Municipal, . 

"State. wc. = : ad of 

_ | Funded Unfunded Debts. Amount. Pocuaton: 

* £ £ £ £.s. de 

Victoria ... ... | 50,408,957 | 3,091,007 11,387,557 | 64,886,521 | 53 15 4 

New South Wales ... | 69,109,208 | 6,865.488 | 2,893,044 | 78,867,740 | 56 10 3 

Queensland ... | 38,807,427 | 2,936,890 690,620 | 41,934.987 | 81 9 5 

South Australia . | 26,423,045 | 1,088,674 , 101,310 | 27,613,029 | 75 19 8 

Western Australia ... | 14,942,310 Jee 860,850 | 15,308,160 | 73 9 2 

Tasmania... 9,009,051 96,835 514,252 | 9,620,138 | 55 14 11 

Commonwealth... 208,199,998 eines aes 288,225,525 | 61 13 10 


ce 


These figures show: 4he full ei eaaenicaneds of the 
Commonwealth and the States. . Victoria has the smallest 


amount per head, Tasmania the next, and Queensland the. 


Total in- 
debtedness 
of Austra- 
lian States, 
1902. 


General 
and local 
revenue 
and ex. 
penditure, 
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largest. There are of. course private debts to a considerable 
extent and private investments by British capitalists; but 
there is no reliable information as to the amount of this class, 
of indebtedness. | 


A statement of the ordinary revenue and expenditure 
and also of the loan expenditure of the General Government 
and of municipal and local bodies during the last five years. 
will be found in the following table. From the totals of 
revenue and expenditure, the amounts granted by the State 
or by one Corporation to another have been deducted :— 


ee 


a 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
| Revenue. £ | £ ed Ce oe £ | 
Government 6,785,493 | 7,277,895 |. 7,344,495 | 7,608,009 | 6,908,731 
Municipalities .. | 1,008,005 | 1,027,926 | 1,036,497 | 1,105,262 | 1,201,230 
Melbourne Harbour; 132,948, 126,946 143,362 | 151,383 155,513 
Trust | 
Melbourne and Metro-| 168,553] . 236,100] 269,213) 292,793 315,054 
politan Board of , — | 
Works ; os | 
Fire Brigades Boards 17,551 16,818 18,516 19,529 ~ 20,278. 
Total . | 8,112,550 | 8,685,185 | 8,812,083 | 9,171,976 | 8,600,806 
Ordinary Expenditure. : | | 
Government ... | 6,579,697 | 6,995,157 | 7,176,776 | 7,563,690 | 7,309,771 
Municipalities 1,041,470 976,679 | 1,067,038 | 1,151,282] 1,196.422 
Melbourne Harbour 137,909 135,607 148,612 158,007 162,603 
~ . Prust 
Melbourne and Metro- 281,421 306,002 337,079 366,936 373,571: 
politan Board of | | 
Works ee ar ee | 7 
Fire Brigades Boards 14,410 18,253 20,124. 19,429 17,887 
Total 8,054,907 | 8,431,698 | 8,749,629 9,259,344 9,060,254 
Loan Expenditure. : ce dls | | ae 
Government 334,011 | 712,098 | 1,005,889 932,265 884,275 
Municipal ... a 39,141 58,289 61,600 | | 254,098 135 251 
Melbourne and Metro- 439,969 453,356 308,785 616,676 346,884 
-politan Board of 
Works 
Fire Brigades Boards 1,533 1,609 
_ Total . 813,121 | 1,225,271 | 1,377,883 | 1,803,039 1,366,410 
a ee 8,868,028 | 9,656,969 | 10,127,512 | 11,162,383 | 10,426,664 
‘Lotat. —— — — —_—— 
Per Head of Popula- | | 
tion— £s. d.| £€ gs. d £ os £ s. d.| £ s. d, 
Revenue 617 2)%7 610 7 713 2| 7 24 


Ordinary Expendi-| 6 
ture 
~ Loan Expenditure 
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The decrease in the Government.revenue and expendi- — 


‘ture is due to the transfer of the Departments of Customs, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and Defence to the Commonwealth. 


Loca FINAaNnce. 


' - The municipal districts of the State are of two kinds— 
‘arban and rural. In the former the area should not exceed 
9 square miles, and should have no point in such area more 


Municipali- 
ties. 


than 6 miles from any other point therein, and must when ; 


-first proclaimed contain at least 300: inhabitant householders, 


‘and. they are designated, according to their gross revenue. _ 
cities, towns; or boroughs. A city must have a gross revenue - 


of not less than £20,000; and a town, one of at least £10,000. 
Rural municipal districts are called ‘shires, and their extent 
‘is undefined, but they must contain rateable property capable 


lof-yielding ‘a revenue; upon a rate not: exceeding one game: . 


in the pound .on the annual: value.thereof, of £500. .. Each 
Municipality is a body corporate with perpetual succession 
“and a common seal, and is capable.of suing and being sued, 


and of purchasing, holding, and alienating Jand.. Every rate- 


payer has one or more votes according to the. amount of his 
rates. pe eee | 

The following is.a summary of the population, number 
of ratepayers, estimated number of dwellings (inhabited and 
uninhabited), total and annual value of. rateable property, and 
annual revenue of cities, towns, boroughs, and. shires in each 
of the five Meera ended 1904- a: —- 


Estimated Number: : Estimated Value © 
oe waniber ie “of of 5 
. Estimated of on Dwellings "Rateable Property. _ 
. he, oe @ 
Year. _ |-Population.| Rate —& 
_ | “payers 7 3 
é n- atts! 2 
ie Inhabited. whahited |: Total. ’ Annual is 
Cities, Towns and 
: Boroughs— aa 7 . £ £ & 
1898-9... ae 695,485. .| 157,363.) 1382,696.| .5,990 66,983,137| 4,605,199) 654,858 
1899-00 .. us 605,944 - 153,285 133,825 | ... 4,543 He earee a eactans un 
1900-01... (| 158,783 (| 67,302,423] “4,765,633 é 
1901-02... \ 647,397 5. 157,820 130,215 . 4,250 | 77’989'493) 57293989] 809,325 
Shires— = Ras 
1898-9 .. .. 567,615 | 159,487 | 117,212 | 4,406 |101,473,386| “5,528,909] 538,905 
1899-00 .. Lig 577, 600 © 154 662 | 118,588 | 4,840. eee pee Sn 
1900-01 .. wee oka 159,128 ey pee 11106 | »(71,865 , 
90102 -. .. |f si -147/671..| (111,162 | 7,876 + 110738127500] 55661,805] 491,209 
Total— | - | ue 
1898-9 .. .. {| 1,163,100 | 316,850°; 249,908 10,396 /168, 456,523 10,134,108 1,193,763 
1899-00 .. . .. 1,183,544 | 807,947 252,413 | 9,383 eave asap rte ae ee 
1900-01 .. abe wat : "312,911 4,141,754! 10,537, ,281, 
1901-02. \ 1,198,920 {| 305°491 } 241,377 | 11,6264 |195"101'993| 10,885,087|1,300,534 


Population 
and dwel- 


lings in 
municipa- 
laties, 
1901. 


Ratepayers 
and rate- 
able 
property 
in munici- 
palities. 


Municipal 
revenue 
and ex- 
penditure. 
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The population of the municipalities on the 31st March, 
1901, was 1,198,920, and as the total population of the State 
was 1,201,341, there were only 2,421 persons outside munici- 
pal jurisdiction when the census was taken. Of these 2,281 
were living on board of ships and vessels, and there were 
only 140 persons in the State who were not accounted for in 
any municipality on that night. The number of houses was 
253,003, of which 11,626 were uninhabited. 


The number of ratepayers returned for 1901-2 was 305,491, 
and the total value of rateable property £185,101,993, which 
was equivalent to 17 years’ panes on the annual value, 
£10,885,087. 3 


The ordinary revenue and expenditure and the revenue | 
and expenditure from loans of municipalities for the financial 
year ended 380th September, 1902, were as follow:— 


Sources of Revenue. . 1902. 

Taxation— £ 
Rates ... “a ve sa 784,810 
Licenses ee 121,317 
Market and Weighbridge Dues Pe 58,113 
Government Endowment and Grants ea 99,304. 
Contributions for Streets, F iat cae 21,901 
Sanitary ae es és se 48,332 
Rents ~ an as on 56,494 
Interest ae oa) dae ad 9,991 
Other Sources ae wh Sais 100,272 
Total ee a ... | 1,800,534 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Salaries, &c.... on oe oe 139,174 
Sanitary Work oe ‘ia oo 64,095 
Street Cleaning, &. ... is sat 67,752 
Lighting “a ae 97,414: 
Fire Brigades Contribution e 15,884. . 
Roads and Bridges— | = 
Construction | 176,251 | 
_ Maintenance ‘ oo on 245.648 
Parks, Gardens, Reserves, &ec. .. sa | 24,196 - 
Other Public Works ... ea 90,183 
Redemption of Loans... a 32,015. 
Interest on Loans me a) 195,186 
Charities ... = - | 13,277 
Other Expenditure... im |) 184,651. 


Total sie ay ... | 1,295,726 © 
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Monicipat Loan Receipts AND ExpenpitureE, 1902. 


Cities, Towns, 


and Boroughs. Total. 


Shires. 


Sr, £ £ 
Receipts during the year ... | 8,496 21,132 29,628 
Balance unexpended from previous 4 year 365,915 |. 21,937 387,852 
_ Expenditure during the year | 109,287. | 25,964 135,251 - 
‘Balanee unexpended at the end of 1902 265,124 17,105 | 282,229 


The municipal expenditure of loan moneys during the Muniolpal 
year 1902 amounted to £135,251, of which £109,287 was spent Pendiunes 
by cities, towns, and boroughs, and £25,964 by shires. This 1902. 
was only a little more than half the amount of such moneys ex- 

- pended-in the preceding year, but almost equalled the total 
expenditure in the three years, 1898 to 1900:— 


— Receipts. | Expenditure. 
| oe ¢ 
1898 ... 15,421 . 39,241 
1899 ... 42,361 58,289 
190) ... 93,098 61,600 
1901 ... 375,683 254,098 
1902 ... ie 135,251 


29,628 


Sixty per cent. of municipal revenue was derived from Proportion. 
rates, 9 per cent. from licences of all kinds, 4 per cent. from pal 
market and weighbridge dues, 8 per cent. from Government 
endowments and grants, 2 per cent. from contributions for 
streets, footpaths, &c., 4 per cent. from sanitary charges, 4 per 
cent. from rents, 1 per cent. from interest, and 8 per cent. - 
from all other sources. | 


from 
different. 
sources.. 


In 1902 the salaries of the municipal officers amounted gataries. 
to £139,1 174, or nearly 102 per cent. of the entire revenue. 


A sum of £13,277, equivalent to about 1 per cent. of the Local 
revenue, was devoted to local charities—the greater part of rena 
_ this disbursement was in aid of hospitals, benevolent asylums 
and associations, and orphan asylums. 


The assets of the municipalities are shown under three Aseots and 
1ap11tl 


heads—(1) Municipal Fund, (2) Loan Fund, (3) Property; the a rounict- 
ae | 
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Municipal 
assets: and 
liabilities 
compared. 


66 
liabilities under two heads—(1) Municipal Fund, (2) Loan 
Fund. — : 
s Assets. . | | 
Municipal Fusd— ; , £ 
Uncollected Rates - ae 14.1 482 
. Other Assets 153,490: 
Loan-Funds— | 
Sinking Funds— | 
Amount at Credit Sad 697,019 
Arrears due... 1,175 
Unexpended Balatuces . 252,229 
Property — | 
Halls, Buildings, Tene &e. 2,470,460 
- Waterworks: ‘ 2F0;367 
Gasworks. 61,592 
Total Assets 4,017 B14 
Piapilities, ; | 
Municipal Fund— 
Arrears due to Sinking Funds 1,175 
Overdue Interest 13,044 
Bank Overdraft . | 148,236 
Temporary Gover nment Advances 17,604 
Orher Liabilities .. | 147,888 
Loan Fands— | 
Jioans Wutstanding... 4,25 4,06 
Due on Loan Contracts —... 33,406 
Total Liabilities 4,615,468 


3 n 
ee Cn a 


‘The total assets of municipalities amounted to £4,017,8h4 
and the liabilities to £4,615,468, showing a deficiency of 
£597,649. The aggregate of the current liabilities (Municipal 
Fund) was £327.947, against which there were assets amounting 
to £294,972. The gross liability on aceount of loan expendi 


ture for works completed and im progress was £4,287,516, 


Endowment 
of muni- 
cipalities. 


provided as an annual endowment 
‘This was the first statutory provision made since 1879, when 


which, after deducting sinking funds and unexpended balances, 
was reduced to £3,507,093. If credit were taken for the value 
ef municipal preperties (£2,742,419) in markets, halls, build- 
ings, gasworks, waterworks, &c., the net burden on aecount 
of loan moneys would be £564,674. _ | 


Under the “Local Government Act 1891,” £450,000 was . 
for the municipalities. 


an endowment of £310,000, authorised under the “Local 
Government Act 1874,” ceased to be payable. <A subsidy, 


_ however, in leu thereof, amounting te £310,000, was voted by 


Parlianrent annually, but this vote was gradually increased 
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antil £450,000 was reached in 1889-90 and 1890-91. This 


amount was reduced to £405,000 per annum frem the ist © 


January, 1893; to £310,000 from Ist July, 1894; to £100,000 
from ist July, 1895, and to £50,000 from ‘ist July, 1902. The 


endowment is payable in equal moieties in March and Sep- 
tember in each year. 


The number of properties rated and the annual assess- 
ments thereon in cities. towns and boroughs and shires, in 


£901-2, were as follow :— 
| ‘Number of Properties Rated. | Assessment of Properties. 
‘Rateable Values. In Cities, ‘| ey Clin, ae 
Towns, and In Shires. Total. i Towns, and | In Shires. Total. 
Boroughs. | Boroughs. 
aa | oe | # | & £ 
Under £25 ... | 188,191 | 119,146 | 257,837 1.9 waecpoe! « OR 
£25-to £5 ...| 34848 | 4225 | 79.073 5 Pih8iO28) 2,426,477 | 5,189,500 
@50 to £75 ...| 8,002 10 681 48,683 =) poo 4 oe ar , 
£100 to £200 3,823 7 38.818 9,636 | 517,663 762,504 1,280,167 
£200 to £300 1,013 | 1112] 2,125 >: 7 
£300 ..0 £40V 435 406 | S841 elt Spreepeaes 
£400 to £300 257 : 226 483 1,299,114) 1,376,811 2,675,925 
£500 .and up- 627 707 1,334 | 
wards | | | | 
Total ...' 190,290 |. 188,928 | 329,218 | 5,223,282) 5,661,805 | 10,885.087 
| 


| 
| 


‘Of these properties, 89 per cent. were = an annual value of 
under £50, 68 per cent. being less than £25. ‘The annual assess- 
ment on properties under £50 aE Guede to over five iiullions, 
or 47 per cent. of the total. Although there are a greaier 
mimber -ef properties rated in cities, towns, and boroughs, 
than in shires, the latter are the more valuable, as evidenced 
by the fact that the assessment on rural properties amounted 
to £5,660,000, as against £5,220,000 in urban municipa lithes. 


-Of the 60 cities, towns, and. boroughs, 13 levied rates of 
Ig.. in the £, 3 of 1s. 3d., 3 of Is. 4d., 12 of 1s. 6d.,-15 from 
Is. Sd. to 1s. 10¢., 9 of 28. 3 of 2s. 3d., 1 of 2s. 4d., and 1 of 
28. 6d. -Of the 148 shires, 3 levied rates of 9d. in ‘the £, 123 
of ts., 7 of 18, 2d., 1 of As. Ad., 6 of 1s. 6d., 3 of Is. 7d. to 
1s. 10d., 4 of 2s.,. and 1.of 2s. 3d. in the £. These figures give 
an average rating of 1s. 8d. in the £ in cities, towns, and 
boroughs, ard Js. 1d. in shires. The rating in the urban 
districts is this shown to be 7d. in the £ more than in the 
rural districts, and it weuld appear to ‘be a question of con- 
siderable importance as to whether the rating in the latter is 


Classifica- 
tion of 
properties. 
rated, 
1901-2. 


Value of 
properties 
compared. 


Ratings in 
municipali-« 
ties, 1902. 


sufficient to. meet the reasonable requirements of the districts. 


C 2 


Melbourne 
and Metro-+ 
politan 
Board of 
Works— 

_econstitu- 
tion and 
finances. 
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The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works was 
constituted in 1891 for the purpose of taking over from the 
Board of Land and Works, which was under the direct con- 


‘trol of the central Government, the Metropolitan Water 


Supply and Sewerage Works; and for the purpose of carrying 
out a scheme of sewerage for the metropolis and its suburbs. 
The Board consists of 40 members, one of whom is a Chair. 
man elected every four years by the other members, the re- — 
tiring Chairman being eligible for re-election. Seven of the 
members are elected by the Melbourne City Council, four by 
the South Melbourne, three by the Prahran, two each by the . 
Fitzroy, Richmond, St. Kilda, and Collingwood, and one each — 
by the other suburban municipal councils. That portion of | 


the public debt incurred in connection with the Yan Yean 


Water Supply, amounting to £2,140,000 and the interest 
thereon, was made a liability of the Board. The following 
is a statement of the receipts and expenditure of the Board _ 
during the five years 1897-8 to 1901-2:— a 


1897-8. | 1898-9. 1900-1. | 1901-2  — 


Melbourne 
Harbor 
Trust— 
receipts 


and expen- 


* diture. 


| 1899-1900. 7 
Ordinary Receipts. £ £ £ £ 2 
Water Supply... i ... | 168,214 | 153,603 | 163,366 | 164.271 | 170,488 
Sewerage so 5,389 | 82,494 | 105 987 | 128,522 | 144,566 
Total... 168,553 |236 100 | 269,303 | 292,798 | 315,054 
| Ordinary Bupenditure 
Management ... 23,954 | 27,335 | 36,959 | 46,171 | 50,253. 
Maintenance— a . ae 
Water Supply 19,157 |. 16,258 | 17.486 | 19,410 | 20,808 
Sewerage.. 5,433 | 18,282 | 22,587 | 24,582 | 24,336 .- 
Interest on Loans 232,677 | 249,127 | 260,047 | 268,196 | 278,174. - 
Total 281,421 | 306,002 | 337,079 |358,359 |373, 7 
Loans Receipts 493,748 | 488,016 | 247,496 | 646,328 404, 459 
Loan Expenditure. i | 
Water Supply 7,426 | 17,260 | 14,814 | 14,294 ; 16,042 
Sewerage ee {419,983 | 430,203 | 292,523 |322,080 | 325,111 
Redemption of Loans sie a ee ia a 276,820 3,004 
Other ms ee 12,560 | 5,893! 1,448 | 3,532 | 2,727 
Total .. 439,969 | 458,356 308,785 346,884 


616,676 


The Melbourne Harbor Trust is a corporate body estab- 
lished in 1876 to regulate, manage, and improve the Port 
of Melbourne and portions of the Yarra and Saltwater Rivers 
adjacent, for which purpose certain lands and properties are 
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vested in seventeen Commissioners, two of whom are elected 
by the Melbourne City Council, one each by the ratepayers 
of the municipalities of South Melbourne, Port Melbourne, 
Williamstown, and Footscray, three by the owners of ships 
registéred at Melbourne, three by merchants and traders pay- 
ing wharfage rates, and five are appointed by the Governor- 


in-Council. The following are particulars of the receipts and 


_ expenditure during each of the last five years:— 


Net Receipts from— 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


£ 


1902. 


— 


£ £ x £ 
Wharfage Rates 112,263 | 110,393 | 127,785} 136,178] 140,258 
Rents.and Licence Fees 10,7388; 10,904] 11,091; 10,907; 11,861 
Other Receipts en | 9,947 5,649 4,486 4,298 3,394 
| Total... ... | 132,948 | 126,946| 143,362| 151,383] 155,513 


es ees | ee — 


Net Expenditure on— 
Ha-bour Improvements and Main-| 19,418] 19,668] 24,608} 28,006) 82,062 
_ tenance | | 
Wharves, &c.— Construction and| 19,100! 17,746) 25,638] 32.414) 32,871 
Maintenance 


- General Management, &c. se 9,968 9,644} 10,150] 10,107 10,196 
Interest on Loans and Expenses... 89,123) 88,549] 88,216! 87,480| 87,474 
Total ey .. | 137,909 | 135,607 | 148,612} 158,007 | 162,603 

| S 


During the 254 years since the Trust has been in existence, 
the net receipts have amounted to £3,451,510, and the ex- 
penditure to £5,437,968, or £1,986,458 in excess of the receipts, 
to meet which loans amounting to £2,000,000 have been in- 
curred. Of this expenditure of nearly 54 millions, £1,822,804 
has been expended on harbour improvements and maintenance, 
including dredging, landing and depositing silt; £1,383,692 on 
wharves and approaches, construction and maintenance; and 
* £533,349 -on plant. 


There are two Fire Brigades Boards, viz.: 
Board having jurisdiction within a radius of 10 miles from 
the General Post Office; and a Country Board for other parts 
‘of the State. Each Board consists of nine members, 3 of whom 
are appointed by the Governor-in-Council, and in the case of 
the Metropolitan Board, 3 are elected by the municipalities 
and 8 by the fire offices; and in the case of the Country 
Board, 2 are elected by the municipalities, 2 by the fire offices, 


A Metropolitan Fire 


Brigades’ 
Board— 
receipts 
and ex- 
penditure. 
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and 2 by the brigades. Particulars of receipts and expendi. 
ture during the five years ended 30th June, 1902, are ag 


follow :— 


roe | 1898. 1899. | 1900. tied 1901. 4902, 
Ordinary Receipts. £ 4 us 
Contributions—Gomernment, Muni-| 44.159 we ol AG ae 48, a 49,280 
cipal, and Insurance | 
Receipts for Services 591 682 815 | 1,344 2,06 
Faterest-and Sundries ... 2,656 | 1,631 1;774 | 2.324 195 
Total ... B | 47,406 | 44,920 | 49,441 | 52,162 | 53,296 
3 | : ey ; 
6 tearg Expenditure : aa Sek: 
Silaiies : 16,981 | 18,585 | 19,494 | 23,698 | 24,40 
Fire Expenses 3,008 | 2,992 | 3,013 2,917 3,027 
Horses, Quarters, &c. 12,414 | 12,177 | 12,649 | 11,819 11,464 
Plant—Purchase and Repairs 3,064 3,736-| -6;962 5,045 | 2,866 
Interest ; 6, 085 6,066 | 6,071 6,087 - 6,080 
Sinking | Fund 2,000 2,000 | 2,000 2,000 1,971 
Miscellaneous 713 799 : 860 1,001 108% 
Total | 44,265 | 46,355 | 51,049 | 52,062 50 90 
Loan Rupcidaibe : 7 | 
Sew erage Connections ... 1,533 1,609 : 


Interchange. — 2 ee ‘ va 
. : u , 4 ae idle,” ad 
| ITH R Pee Ve ee, Oe 
INTERCHANGE. 4" NCU 
Pe : 4 oe 4. ‘oye 
By the Commonwealth Constitution the™t6llection of Customs and 
| xei 1 xcise 
Customs and Excise duties was transferred to the Federal iene 
) erred to 


Government on the Ist January, 1901, and the departments Common- 
of Posts and Telegraphs and Defence were transferred by 
proclamation on ist March following. The Commonwealth 
Government collects the revenue of these departments, and 

after deducting the expenditure of the transferred departments 
jncurred in the State, and the: State’s proportion of new 
jeeatinds on a population basis, returns the balance to the 

State. 


| 

i wy limit to the amount which the Commonwealth may 
‘expend is fixed by Section 97 of the Constitution, which pro- 
l vides that not more than one-fourth of the net revenue from 
: Customs: and Excise shall be applied to the expenses of the 
-Lommonwealth. The operation of this provision is limited 
to ter years after the introduction of uniform duties, and 
thereafter wntil the Commonwealth Parliament otherwise - 
-provides. After 8th October, 1906, the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment may alter the basis of the distribution of Customs and 
Excise revenue amongst the States, and may provide for dis- 
tribution om a population or awy other basis. A provisional tariff 
was introduced by resolution of the House of Representatives 
on the Sth October, 1901; and the tariff,in its prezent form, was 
finally passed on [6th September, 1902, with various modifica- 
tions of the duties as first proposed. The classification of 
impotts and exports differs in regard to many items in the 
various States; so that to compare items or classes of pro- 
ducts. or manufactures in one State with those in another, 
it is sometimes necessary to search through the whole returns 
of one State for separated items, which in another State may 
together form one item. 


.The total value of imports and: exports and nei value impat ra 
per head of the population for each of the five years 1898 oe 
to 1902 are shown in the following table, the imports being 
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subdivided according as they are subject to ad valorem, fixed 
or composite rates of duty, or are free of duty — 


: 1898. 1899. | 1900. 1901. | “190, 
Imports. Een a rewe ea series (nar eee 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
Value of Articles at Ad Valorem Rates of Duty, 1,913,271 | 2,212,665 2,587,079 | 3,170,147 | 5,193,165 
; 3 Fixed : »» | 2,094,654 | 3,722,261 4,175,245 | 4,318,682 | 3,333,945 
he am Composite : 75,655 
2 Warehoused "(rate not 1, 892,327 sg ns 
stated) 
" < Free .. a, .. |10,868,652 112,017,968 11,539,487 21, 438,511 | 9 98 4st 
Total Value x 7 . _ 116,768,904 [17,9 2,891 18,301,811 S11 18, 997,340 [18,9 270245 
esadigfésaés. dl /£8n4a/8 8a 
Value per Head of Population a «| 14 3 6/15 2 8 15 6 9/1514 8/15 28 
Exports. £ £ £ 
Total Value oo - a = LB, 872,246 /18, 567, 780 VW 192,552 18, 646,097 |18,210 53 
esda|£s4d£84/£84a/£a€ 
Value per Head of Population - > «(138 8 411513 0 14132 0/1510 01/15 18. 


The value of imports in 1902 was less by over £600,000 
than that of the preceding year, but was greater by a million 
and a half sterling than in 1898. The impending new Federal 
tariff was doubtless responsible for the heavy imports of 1901. 
~The change from the State to the Federal tariff has put a 
much greater portion of the imports on the duty list, the 
. value of goods subject to duty in 1902 being greater by a 
million sterling than in 1901. The value per head of popula 
tion increased from £14 3s. 6d. in 1898 to £15 14s. 8d. in 1901, 


but dropped to £15 2s. 8d. per head in 1902. 


The value of exports in 1902 was less by £400,000 thi 
in 1901, but was greater than in 1898 by two millions ané® 
third sterling. The value per head of the population in the 
five years under review was highest in 1899, that for 190? 
being equal to £15 1s. 8d. per head. The greatest differences 
between the values per head in the imports and exports 
occurred in 1898 and 1900, when the exports were respectively 
15s. 2d. and 14s. 9d. less per head than the imports. In 1899 
the exports were 10s. 4d. more per head, and in 1901 and 
1902 respectively 4s. 8d. and 1s. less per head than the 
imports. 


palsies and The value of Victorian tr ade with the other. Australian 


‘principal States, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, other British 
countries. 


possessions, and all Foreign countries in each of the last five 
years was as follows:— 


Interchange. | 73 
| | 
Country. : 1898. | is99. | 1900. 1901. | 1902, 
| | 


Imports, 


a a 
{ | 


¥From— 7 £ £ £ £ 
O is io Australian | 7,258,952 | 8,050,519 | 6,364,167 | 6,24 ',460| 5,412,520- 
ates 
New Zealand oe 361,377 356,311 | 404,356 619,894 | 1,151,179 
United Kingdom ... | 6,195,134 5,990,027 | 7,055,028 | 7,221,801} 6,935,040 


~ Other British Pos- 736,147 769,483 | © 935,136 | 1,010,342 | 1,129,034 
Sessions 


Foreign Countries ... | 2,167,294 2,786,554 | 3,543,124} 3,801,843 | 3,642,479 


TENT, mene en npc pt 
cnr 


Total .. | 16,768,904 17,952,894 18,301,811 | 18,927,340 | 18,270,245 
Exports. 
To— £ £ £ | g £ 
Other Australian | 6,370,100 4,833,185 5,257,183 | 5,570,838 7,841,188 
States 

New Zealand a 262,567 345,087 437,322 465,704 638,735 
United Kingdom ... | 6,741,420 | 5,648,15 | 6,363,685 | 5,425,772 | 3,4:3,310 
South Africa See 137,029 | 1,324,082 | 1,926,433 | 3,891,057 | 2,823,677 


Other British Pos- 618,732 | 2,701,961 . 1,877,275 958,410 | 1,488,833 
sessions 
Foreign Countries ... | 1,743,398 | 3,710,315 | 2,060,649 | 2,334,316 | 2,034,780 


a gS S| neti pee —_—_—_— 


= Total _.. | 15,872,246 | 18,567,780 | 17,422,552 | 18,646,097 | 18,210,523 


This shows that Victoria’s imports from the other 

Australian States amounted to £7,258,952, or 48 per cent. of 

the total imports in 1898; and £8,050,519, or 45 per cent. in 

1899; but that they fell away during the next three years 
~ to £5,412,520, or only 30 per cent. of the whole in 1902. 


The imports from the United Kingdom, which were valued 
at £6,195,134 in 1898, forming 37 per cent. of the total, fell 
to £5,990,027, or 83 per cent. in 1899; but increased to 38 per 
cent. of the total imports in each of the next three years. 
Imports from New Zealand rose from the value of £361,377, 

.or only 2 per cent. of the whole in 1898, to the value of 
£1,151,179, or 6 per cent., in 1902. Other British possessions 
contributed 5 per cent. of the imports in 1898, and 6 per cent. 
in 1902. The imports from Foreign countries were valued 
at £2,167,294, or 13 per cent. of the whole in 1898, but increased 
considerably in the four following years, forming 20 per cent. 

~of the whole in 1902. On the whole, these figures disclose 
that while the import trade from Great Britain only increased 
by 1 per cent. in the five years, the imports from Foreign 
countries increased by 7 per cent. in the same period. Vic- 
torian exports to the other States of the Commonwealth were 
valued at £6,370,100 in 1898, forming 40 per cent. of the total 


rose to 30 
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exports, but fell off to 
per cent. 
£7,841,188, or 48 per cent. of 


£4,838,185, or only 26 per cent. in 1899, 
in 1900 and 1901, and amounted to 
of the total, in 1902. The exports 


to the United Kingdom amounted to £6,740,420, or 42 per 


Imports and 
exports to 
Australian 
States. 


1899, but less than 8 per cent. in 1902. 


cent. of the whole, in 1898, but formed only 380 per cent, 
in 1899, 36 per cent. in 1900, 29 per cent. in 1901, and 19 
per cent. in 1902; the value in 1902 being only half of 
that in 1898. The exports to South Africa in 1898 were 
valued at £137,029, or less than 1 per cent. of the whole; 
during the next three years they rose rapidly to the value 
of £3,891,057, or 21 per cent., of the total; in 1902 they were 
valued at £2,823,677, representing over 15 per cent. of the 
exports. Exports to New Zealand formed about 1} per cent. 
of the whole in 1898, and gradually increased in value and 
proportion to 3% per cent. in 1902. Other British possessions 
took about 4 per cent. of the exports in 1898, 14 per cent. in 
Exports to Foreign 
countries amounted to 11 per cent. of the whole in 1898, 20 
per cent. in 1899, 12 per cent. in the next two years, and il 
per cent. in 1992. The exports to the other Australian States, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and other British possessions. 
show a decided improvement, but those to Great Britain a_ 
considerable falling off. Those to Foreign countries remained 
practically the same during the five vears under review, | 


The value of Victorian trade with each of the other | 
States of the Commonwealth in each of the last five years 
was as follows :— | 


State. 


1898. | 1899, | 1900. | “1901. | 1902. 
Imports. 

From— | £ £ 4 ne £ & 
New South Wales ... | 3,461,900) 3,990,626 4,136,297 | 4,597,861 | 8,669,446 
Queensland , sk 935,724 | 1,066,206 | 588,413 517,696 | 499,595 
South Australia ; 402,129 521,095 518,049 492,654 524,052 
Western Australia ... | 2,224,579 | 2,119,618, 780,291 276,832 291,004 
Tasmania (234,620) 352,074, 346,117 355,417 | 427,522 


Total Inter-State | 7,258,952 | 8,050,519 | 


aaa 


{ 


6,364,167] 6,240,460 | 5,442,520 


a gee 


Ex ports. 
To— : 

New South Wales ... | 4,268,247] 2,486,216 | 2,958,510 | 2,992,342 | 3,747,804 
Queensland _ 385,881] 423,811) 312,498 866,783 | 1,024,894 
South Australia 357,758 | 526,477| 462,966| 523,978 708,167 
Western Australia ... 870,275 795,425 852,167 988,481 | 1,122,500 
Tasmania... . | 542,939 | 656,256 | 676,047 659,254 , 1,244,]88 

Total Inter-State | 6,37°,100 4,838,185 | 5,257,188 5,570,838 7,841,188 


Interchange. : 75 


The imports into Victoria from the sister States as a. 
whole have fallen considerably, the difference in values 
between 1898 and 1902 being £1,846,432. Queensland and 
Western Australia are responsible for this large diminution, 
the imports from the first-named State, on account of the 
drought there, falling off to the extent of £436,129, chiefly in 
wool and sugar, and those from Western Australia, being 
£1,933,575 less in 1902 than in 1898, as that State now mints 
her own gold instead of sending it to Victoria. New South 
Wales supplies the great bulk of these imports, contributing 
48 per cent. in 1898, 50. per cent. in 1899, 65 per cent. in 
1900, 74 per cent. in 1901, and 68 per cent. in 1902. The chief 
items imported from New South Wales are wool, valued at 
£1,342,456 in 1898, £1,669,891 in 1899, £1,533,086 in 1900, 
£1,540,161 in 1901, £864,214 in 1902, the bulk of which is only 
forwarded. to Victoria for shipment abroad; cattle, horses, 
and sheep, valued at £661,598 in 1898, £699,475 in 1899, £764,157 
an 1900, £967,404 in 1901, and £1,094,805 in 1902; coal, valued 
at £257,644 in 1898, £275,694 in 1899, £403,613 in 1900, £446,053 
fa 1901, and £427,149 in 1902. Hides and skins, wheat, gold, 
and frozen mutton are also largely received from New. South 
Wales. The imports from South Australia increased from 
£402,129; or 54 per cent., in 1898, to £524,952, or nearly 10: per 
eent., in 1902. Imports from Tasmania ‘also increased, rising 
from £234,620, or a little over 3 per cent., in 1898, to £427,523, 
or & per cent., in 1962. Victorian exports to the other Aus- 
trahan States were of greater value in 1898 than in any 
previous year. There was a decline in 1899, but an improve- 
ment in the next two years, and in 1902 they reached the value 
Of £7,841,188. The exports to New South Wales have averaged 
55 per cent. of Victoria’s exports to Australian States for 
the past five years; in 1898 they were valued at £4,263,247, but 
have not reached anything like that value since, amounting 
to only £2,436,216 in 1899, less than three millions in 1900 and 
1901,. and nearly three millions and three-quarters sterling 
in 1902. The chief articles of export to New South Wales 
are gold, valued at £2,654,000 in 1898, £424,288 in 1899, 
£1,132,940 in 1900, £898,686 in 1901, and £630,476 in 1902; 
cattle, horses, and sheep, valued at £139,006 in 1898, £172,680 
in $899, £311,716 in 1900, £312,797 in 1901, and £183,333 in 
1902; machinery and agricultural implements, valued at 
£144,106 in 1898, £164,191 in 1899, £164,767 in 1900, £169,960 
in 1961, and £115,737 in 1902; hay, chaff, and straw, valued 
at £113,231 in 1898, £210,463 in 1899, £62,983 in 1900, £22,753 
in 1901, amd £830,359 in 1902; grain and sugar, apparel and 
slops, boots and shoes are also important articles of export 
to New South Wales. The exports to Western Australia, 
Which were valued at £870,275 in 1898, were valued at 
£1,122,500 in 1902; the exports to Tasmania were worth only 


Exports of 


home 
produce. 
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£542,989 in 1898, but gradually increased in value during the 
next three years, and in 1902 were valued at £1,244,138, or 
£700,000 more than in 1898; the exports to South Australia were 
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valued at £357,758 in 1898, but at nearly double that amount 


in 1902; the exports to Queensland were valued at £335,881 
in 1898, and at more than three times that amount in 1902. 


The values of the principal articles of export entered 
at the Customs by exporters as being the produce or manu- 
facture of Victoria during each of the last five years were 
as follow:— - 4 


Principal Articles. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. | 1902. 
£ £ fw. £ ££ 
Wool i bk wee 12,228,476! 3,350,851) 2,289,341} 2,511,019 2,331,657 
Grain and Pulse— niga 
Wheat 155,768] 1,213,747; 700,814) 1,064,649, 500,436 
Other ... me 108,735 65,154) 292,705; 317,010) 340,734 
Butter and Cheese 740,608} 1,419,294) 1,509,383] 1,246,739 796,789 
Hay and Chaff 124,705] 257,496| 316,352] 407,483] 1,242,188 
Flour... a .. | 116,637; 229,901 196,899} 199,506 179,293 
Sugar (refined) and Molasses | 132,940; 142,117; 103,302 133,666, 127,975: 
Leather ... - .. | 286,279| 292,474] 311,240] 300,905| 237,442 
Tallow a 88,686) 138,727) 172,397) 92,482) 82,478 
Skins and Hides ... w | 276,335) 260,275) 165,604) 252.682) - 365,659 — 
Horses, Cattle, and Sheep ...| 149,492! 232,629) 455,245 514,870 444,293 
Other Articles . 1,469,966! 1,831,185} 2,149,850] pace! 3,598,780 
Total Merchandise ... |5,878,627| 9,433,350] 8,663,132] 9,583,628 10,247,722 
Gold (Bullion.and Specie) |8,296,7&2;, 1,555,989| 2,663,220 2,945,514 


——aeene 


Total 


Per Head of Population | 715 2 9 5 8 


Percentage of Total Ex- 


. 57808! 59°185| 65-010 68-049 
ports 


These figures afford some indication of the condition 


of external trade in local products. Owing to the value of 


Victorian wool and gold, as given by the exporters, being — 


defective, the value of the net exports (i.e., excess of exports 
over imports) has been substituted therefor in this statement. 


The exports of home produce as a whole show considerable | 
improvement during the past five years: in 1898 they were 


valued at a little ower 9 millions; in 1899, just under 11 
millions; in 1900, 11 1-3 millions; in 1901, 12 2-3 millions; and 
in 1902 over 18 1-5 millions. 
exports for the five years under 
The value per head of the population rose from £7 15s. 2d. it 
1898 to £10 18s. 7d. in 1902, and the proportion to the total 
exports from 58 per cent. in 1898 to 724 per cent. in 1902. 


The average value of these 
review amounts to > 
£11,474,000, that for the previous five years being £8,638,000. 


... |9,175 409 10,989,389 |11,826,352|12,688,539 13,198,233 


£ s. i £s.d| £84) £5 di) £8. a 
9 910/1010 91018. 7 
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Hay shows a larger growth in value than any other article, 

_ in the five years dealt with, 1900, 1901, and 1902 being each 
_ successively a record year, and the value in 1902 three times 

as much as that of 1901. After a good year in 1898, gold fell 

off considerably in 1899, in 1900 was well up to the average 
of the five years, and in 1901 and 1902 considerably above 

it. Except for a large rise of over a million sterling in 1899, | 
wool has been fairly uniform throughout the period ‘ander 
notice. Wheat has had considerable fluctuations, being very 
low in 1898, but 1899 was the best year since 1884. The butter 
and cheese figures for 1898 are lower than those for any year 

‘since 1893, but the figures for 1899 and 1900 eclipse those of 

all previous years. The value of horses, &c., in 1901, is the 

highest since 1885. The chief articles of home produce or 
manufacture, comprised under the item “Other Articles,” for 
the year 1902 are:—Apparel and slops, £249,000; biscuits, 

- £120,000; boots and shoes, £186,000; manufactured fodder, 
. £90, 000: fruits (fresh and preserved), £136, 000; bran, oatmeal, 

. and pollard, £95,000; jam, £111,000; machinery and agricultural 
“implements, £195,000; bacon and hams, £130,000; frozen mutton 
and beef, £196, 000: frozen rabbits, £160, 000: Sugar and 

molasses, £128, 000; tobacco, cigars, &e., £142,000: onions, © 

_- £75,000; ‘potatoes, £130,000; and wine, spirits, and beer, 
| £128, 000. The value of all domestic exports in 1902, as com- 

| pared with 1898, increased 4 millions, the articles showing the 
largest increases being—hay and chaff, £1,117,000; wheat, 

-. £845,000; horses, cattle, and sheep, £295 000; grain other than 

wheat, £932, 000; wool, £108, 000; skins and hides, £89,000; flour, 

£63,000 : butter and “cheese, "£56, 000; but gold diminished 

— £351,000 and leather £49,000. As compared with 1899, gold 

shows an improved value of £1,389,000; hay and chaff, 

£985,000; grain other than wheat, £276, 000; horses, &c., 
£212, 000; skins and hides, £105,000; but wool diminished 

£1, 019, 000: wheat, £713, 000; butter, &ec., £622,000; tallow, 

| £56, 000; leather, EBD, 000; flour, £51,000; the net increase being 

2 es) millions. AS compared with 1900, hay and chaff were 
of greater value by £926,000; gold, £282, 000; skins, &c., 
£200,000; grain other than wheat, £48,000; wool, "£42, 000; and 
sugar, £5, 000; but butter and cheese were of lesser value by 

‘£718,000; wheat, £200,000; tallow, £90,000; leather, £74,000; 

the net increase being £1, 867,000. As compared with 1901, 

hay, &c., was of greater value by £835,000; skins, &c., £113,000; 

grain other than wheat, £24,000; but wheat was £564, 000 less: 

butter, &c., £450,000; wool, £179, 000; gold, £159,000; horses, &C., 

£71,000; leather, £63, 000; and flour, E20, 000 Tess; t the net in- 

crease being £505, 000. | | , 
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Netrevenue . ~- The following are the net amounts of Customs and 
of Customs Excise duty collected in each of the last five years, the princi 


Depart- . : : pacts °. 
ment. pal articles being separately distinguished :-— 


Articles. 1898. | | 1399. 1900.. | 1901. 1902. 
a ee 
Import duty — oe £ £ cod . a. 
Alcoholic Liquors ...| 448;430 | 471,113 | 494,377 | 669,625 | 431,219 
_ Narcotics ee 242.394) 244,810 246,314 309,506 | 188,685. 
Sugar and Molasses} 272,527 | 273,255.| 275,787 | 281,557 | 249,183 
Rice e . | 20,755; 17,948 18,184 21,797 
Diied:and Preserved! 51,709° §8,.133 38;066° 84,6382: 
fruit. and. Veget- |. ) . © es , 
ables a 1,144,154 
All Other Articles at; 472,083 | 484,177 | 4193643" 377,078: : 
Fixed Rates | | 
. Articles at. Ad. Valo-| 400,203: 404,669 488,008 539,187 
rem Rates. . | 
Total Import | 1,908;051 | 1,904,105 | 1,980,379 | 2,283,382 | 2,013,240 — 
Duties. a | . | 
Excise: Duty— 7. ee oe 
Spirits’ 86,516.| 80,427} 87,236 | 132,180] 64,888 
Beer. 167,647 169,918 176,787 185,019 | 184,890 
Tobacco, ete. 55,357 61,777 76,655 112,200 |} Y¥09,995 | 
. Sugar... are ea ee. se 93870 | . 81,5240 
Starch... eae ve 9,054 — 
Total Excise/ 309520 | 921,117 | 340,678 | 439,269 | 400,221 
Duties ? : : ee 
Miscellaneous | 75,766 | - 80,559} 92,632 | 49,494] 44,375: 


/ cp 


Grand Total... | 2,293,387 | 2,805,781 | 2,413,689 | 2,722,145 | 2,457,887" 


The net revenue eotlected by the Department of Trade 
and Customs in Victoria from all sources,after deducting draw: — 
backs, refunds, and rebates, amounted to £2,457,887 in 1902, 
being £19,000 above the average of the five years shown above; 
£164,000 more than in 1898; £152,000. more than in 1899; 
£44,000 more than in 1900; but £264,000 less than in 1901. 
The revenue from Customs duties in 1902 was £5,000 above 
the average of the five years; £105,000 more than in 1898; 
£109,000 more than in 1899; £33,060 more than in 1900; but 
£220,000 less than in 1901. The revenue from Excise duties 
in 1902 was £38,000 above the average of the five years; £91,000. 
more than in 1898; £79,000 more than in 1899; £59,000: more 
than in 1900; but £39,000 less than in 1901. The imports of 
alcoholic liquors and. nareotics were very heavy im 1901, 
probably on account of the impending change in the new 
Federal tariff, and it is these items that are mainly responsible 
for the decline in the revenue in the following year. 
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Imported goods, other than stimulants and uarcotics, on Drawbacks. 
whieh duty has been paid are allowed drawback, which is 
equivalent to a refund, of the duty paid, if subsequently eXx- 
ported. Drawback is ‘allowed not only on goods exported 
in the same condition as when imported, but also upon im- 
ported goods which have been subjected to some process of 
manufacture in Victoria. Drawbacks are included in the 
general exports. The following are the figures for the last 
five years :— ' ai | 


Vadwe,of Goods | Amount Paid 


Year. Exported ; as 

a, for Drawback. Draw back. 
| ¢£ £ 

1898 sets om 49,125 86,678 

1899 nies a3 598,560 97,962 

oon 1900 ae Tce 568,456 92,404, 

1901 ey sor 677,928 — 115,283 
~ 1902 oo tes ss 45,022 | 


‘Frem 1872, when the system of allowing drawbacks was 
first introduced, to the end of 1902, the total amount of duty 
repaid as drawback was £2,850, 698, The withdrawals were 
heavy in 1901, but very light in 1902, the eereee in the 
amount paid. as drawback being £70, 261. 


Vietorian shipping. has considerably increased during Vessels en 
the last five years; the number of vessels (excluding those {sved” 
engaged. in the Vietorian coastal trade) entered and cleared 
at Victorian ports, their gross tonnage, and the number of 
men forming their. erews in each of me years 1898 to 1902 
being: — 


1998. | . 48°9. | 1900, | 1901. 1902. 
Vessels Entered— | | | 
-Nuwber ... 7 2,008 2,024. | 2,101 2,418 2.278 
Tons 2 | 2,472,745 | 2:662.792 2,929,389 |. 3,892,226 | 3,3866.485 
Men... | 91,208 92,397 97,770 | 107,120} 110,134 
¥essels Cleared— a . 
NMuanber ... 2,043: — 2,081 2,134 2,347 2,286 
Tons 2,483,992 | 2,678,663 | 2,944,192 | 3,328,265 | 3,872,555 
Men 91,546 93,196 97,885: 105,798 110,293 


ef 


— 


Total Vessels Entered 


and Cleared— oe 
Number .. 4,051 — 40055 4,235 4,765 4,564 
Tons - 4,956,737 | 5,341, 455 5. 873, 581: 6 T1B, 491 | 6, 739, 040 


| The number of ‘vessela entered and eneaa in 1902 has 
ineveased 12 per cent. as compared with 1898, their tonnage 
36 per cent., and the number of men forming their erews 20 per 


cent. a S, uses | | Yala eer ays 4 
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Nationality The nationality of vessels entered and cleared at Vic- 
of vessels. torian ports in each of the years 1898 to 1902 was as shown 
hereunder :— | 

Year, . Total. British. | Colonial. _ Foreign. 

Entered. 

| 1898 2,008 378 | 1,498 132 

| 1899 2,024. 416 | 1,453 155 

1900 2,101 748 | 1,189 164 

1901 2,418 B80 1,640 198 

1902 2,278 497 1,613 168 
Cleared. 

1898 2,043 382 1,531 130 

1899 2,031 420 1,459 152 

1900 2,134 807 1,159 168 

1901 2,847 561 1,598, 188 


1902 2,286 517 1,602 167 


Fifteen per cent. of the Victorian shipping tae wavered | 
from Colonial to British ownership and back again between 
the years 1898 and 1902. Colonial vessels formed 75 per cent. 
of the total inwards and outwards in 1898, 72 in 1899, 55 in 
1900, 68 in 1901, and 71 per cent. in 1902. British vessels 
amounted to 19 per cent. in 1898, 21 in 1899, 37 in 1900, 24 in 
1901, and 22 per cent. in 1902. Foreign vessels were 6 per 
cent. of the total in 1898, 7 in 1899, 8 in 1900 and 1901, and T 
per cent. in 1902. 

Wesséls-on The vessels on the Victorian register were as follow on 
Victorian the 31st December, 1902, the ports of their registration and — 
. their net tonnage being distinguished: — 


. Steamers. ‘Sailing Vessels, Total. 

Port. , er 

Number. ! ‘Tons. | Number. | Tons. | Number. | Tons. 
‘Melbourne... | 158 | 72,805} 219 | 37,187) 3472 | 109,992 
Geelong re ce ine os 4, 358 4 358 
Port Fairy... ede 2 602 ces ~ 2 602 
Total ... iy 155 73,407 223 37,545 378 110,952 
waaseinreis The following is a statement of the number and net 


registersof tonnage of vessels on the registers of all the Australian States 

asian and New Zealand on the 30th June, 1903. It will be seen 

States. that the tonnage on the Victorian and New South Wales 
registers exceeded 100,000 tons :— 


¢ 
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Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Total. 
State. | Saree keer’ 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. Number. | Tons. 
Victoria ad 154 80,009 228 37 824 382 |117,833 
New South Wales See 531 66,938 549 07,509 | 1,080 | 124,447 
Queensland | | 10L | 15,006 167 | 10,218 2°8 | 25,224 
- South Australia sey 112. 3155385 266 20,469 378 52,004: 
Western Australia < 29 5,366 233 7,273 262 12,639 
Tasmania _.., a 54 9,952 152 . 9,350 206 19, 302 
© ‘Total Australia ...| 981 }208,806 | 1,595 | 142,643 | 2,576 | 351,449 
New Zealand . ee 222 | 59,168 224 | 40,147 _ 446 99,310 
a a 

Total ous ae | 1,208 | 267. 969 nen | 182,790 | 3,022 | 450, 759 


In 1902 the Melbourne Hacbor Trust possessed SeVeN Dredges. 
dredges, having an aggregate lifting capacity of 3,560 tons 
per hour under ordinary circumstances, but varying according 
to the character of the material dredged, whether silt, sand, 
clay, rotten rock, &c. Of the above dredges two are end. 
‘cutting, two are central-ladder, one. is side-cutting ladder, 
and two are grab dredges or silt cranes. 


| The total quantity of dredgings actually raised in 1902 Silt raised. 
amounted to 1,080,375 cubic yards, viz., 197,625 cubic yards 

from the bay, and 882, 750 cubic yards from the river. Since 

the establishment of the Trust, the river dredgings have 
amounted to 19,558,804 cubic yards, and the bay dredgings 

to 11,666,424 cubic yards, making a total of 31,225,228 cubic 
yards. Of the dredgings, 21,548,323 cubic yards were de- 
posited at sea, and 9,676,905 cubic yards were landed for roads 

and reclamation work. The average cost of dredging in 1902 

was 2°40d. per cubic yard. 


_ The postal returns for Victoria are s incomplete, as Inter- Postal re- 
state and International letters, newspapers, and packets posted “"* 
at suburban and country post offices are not included. The 
chain for the past five. years are as follow :— 


1898. 1899. . 1900. ' 1901. 1902. 


"Number of Post Offices 1,581 | 1593 |. 1,615 | 1,637 1,645 


| Posted and Received— 


Letters and Post 55,220, 845| 78, 977, 930| 74,291,204) 88,973,499) 98,342,507 
Cards 


ee ed eee 


- Soe | OOO 


Newspapers ... | 26,390,126] 23,614,234 25,466,342 27,125,251) 33,688,532 
Packets ... - .. | 10,477,080} 10,674,486] 11,904,221] 13,172,858) 16,966,644 
Parcels... an 273,782| 283,426 298,352| 309,118] 365,898 


—s 


Total .. ° —... | 92,861,783'113,550,026]111,960,119]124,580,726)149,313,581 


Money er- 
ders and 
postal 
notes. 
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’ ~ The volume of business done by the post office has grown 


‘considerably in the five years under review, that for 1902 


being 62 per cent. more than that for 1898. The number of 


letters for 1902 is 78 per cent. higher than the number for 


1898. International newspapers received are included with 
packets in 1902, _— | 

Money order offices are established at 475 places in con- 
nexion with the post office. Money orders are payable 
throughout the Commonwealth, New Zealand, Great Britain, 
and Ireland, and most of the principal British and Foreign 
countries. The maximum amount for which orders payable 
in most countries outside the Commonwealth are issued is £10, 


for orders payable within the Commonwealth and certain 


Telegraphs 
and. tele- 
grams. 


other countries £20. The maximum charge is 6d. in the pound. 
Postal notes, ranging from 1s. to £1 in value, are issued and | 
paid throughout the Commonwealth, the poundage ranging 


from 3d. to 3d. The following is a comparative statement 
of the business done since 1898:— 


1898. 1899. 1900. —- ‘901, 1902, 


Money Orders Issued — axe : 
Number ... | 216,163! 223,335! 2923,266/ 228,931! 217,634 
Amount ... - ... | £678,616 | £681,962 | £675,982| £700,618 | £706,;791° 

Money Orders. Paid— | | 
Number ... | 804,783 | 280,189| 287,219; 298,860.| 306,510. 

~ Amount ... ... |\£1,064,180 | £943,672 | £961,270 |€1,004,725 £1,053,313" 

Postal Notes— | 


Victorian — Paid in| £487,369| £454,185 | £474,907 | £504,039| £498,274 
Vietoria | 

Victorian — Paid in| £16,512) £17,550! £18,270; £19,171] | 
Other States 

Of Other States—| £23,745 
Paid in Victeria | 


| £30,207 
£26,080| £247,583 ee £46,805, 


The issue of money orders has varied both in number 
and amount during the past five years, from 216,165 for 
£678,616 in 1898 to 228,931 for £700,618 in 1901, and 217,634 
for £706,791 in 1902. Money orders paid fell away from 304,783. 
for £1,064,180 in 1898 to 280,139 for £943,672 in 1899, but 
steadily increased during the next three years, attaining to | 
306,510 for £1,053,313 in 1902. The business in postal notes 
has increased considerably, the amount of Victorian notes 
paid within the State being £60,000 more than in 1898. The 
business with the other States, after a gradual improvement 


year by year up to 1901, shows a big rise in 1902, attributable 


to the removal of Interstate restrictions which existed prior 


to the Federation of the States. | 


Telegraphic communication exists between 875 stations 
within the State. Victorian lines are connected with those 
of New South Wales, and by means of them with Queensland 
and the submarine cable to New Zealand, also with the lines 
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in Seuth Australia, and through them with those of Western 
Austraka, the Eastern Archipelago, Asia, Europe, and 
America; alse with the submarine cable to Tasmania; the 
length of Hnes and wire open, and the number of telegrams 
sent fram Victorian stations in the last five years being :— 


— 1898. | 1899. 1900. 1901. - 1902. 

Number of Stations... or 782; ~—- 880 824 848 875 
Miles open-—— 

Line (pales)... ike 6,431) 6,579 6,445) . 6,468} 6,589 

Wire... — ai 14,536 14,922) 15,198; 15,356: 15,611 

Number of Telegrams sent | | : - 

' Paid—Inland ... | 1,376,158 1,416,489) 1,522,642 1,513,217) 1,524,236 

Interstate: ee 332,274) 376,195] 360,789) 410:970| 484,807 


International ....|. ~—«-19,055' ~—-21,828] += 23,075] + ~—.22,725| 41,822 
Unpaid—O.H.M.S. —... |_~—s-78,697/ ~=—-75,477| += 86,508! «110,768! 98,892 


a | Ae ————— | 


| Total ... | 1,806,184) 1,889,488} 1,993,009! 2,057,680) 2, 094, 757 


In 1902 there were nearly 100 telegraph stations, and 
over 1,00@ miles of telegraph wire more than in 1898. The 
total number of telegrams sent was greater in 1902 than in 


1898 by 288,573, the greatest increase between any two years_ 


being that of 103,521 between 1899 and 1900. Between 1901 
and 1902 the increase was only. 37,077, the O.H.M.S. telegrams 


falling off to the extent of 16,876. New Zealand telegrams 


for 1902 are included with International, for previous years 
they are included with Interstate.. 


The telephone exchanges. were worked by a private 


Telephones 


eompany until September, 1887, m which month the business, » 


buildings, and plant were purchased by the Government. The 
wanual rental fer business telephones in Melbourne and 
guburbs is £9, in country towns £7. For private residence 
telephones in Melbourne, suburbs, and country the rental is 
£5. The eountry exehanges are at Ballarat, Bendigo, Geelong, 
and Queenscliff. The fellowing statement shows for the past 
five years. the length of. lines and wire open, the number of 
exchanges, subseribers, bureaux, and private Hnes:— 


5 1898. 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 
Miles Open— 
Lines (Poles and under-ground 822 889 | 1,109 1,224 1,275 
Cables) _ 
_ Wire 2 us ... | 11,425 | 18,794 | 16,748 | 17,763 | 21,308 
Bxchanges-—. | | | 
_ Number _... oot Pree 13 |. 14 17 20 20 
_ Subseribers eae | 8680 | 4,407 | 5,136 6,049 | 6,847 
Bureaux ie ss sit 40 | 64 64 70 74 
Private Lines ue ie 219 | 281 311 | 383. 388 


Railways, 
length 
and cost 


Railway 
traffic 
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The length of lines and wire include lines used ex- 
clusively by the Railway Department, which are not avail- 


able for public use. The length of wire has increased 86 per 


cent., and the number of subscribers 89 per cent, since 1898, 


- The railways of Victoria are owned by the State. The 
length of lines constructed on the 30th June, 1902, was 3,303 
miles, including 14 miles constructed on disputed territory 
on the South Australian border, 164 miles dismantled in 
1898, and 8% miles closed to traffic, but excluding the Dookie | 
to Katamatite tramway, 17 miles in length, taken over from 
the Yarrawonga Shire Council in 1898, and upon. which the 
Railway Department has expended £5,351 for improvements. 
The following table shows the length of double and single 
lines, the cost of construction, and average cost per mile for 
the last five years :-— | 


err 1898. 1899 1900 | 1901 1902 
Length of Lines on - 

30th June— : . 
Double Lines 294 294. 294, 294 2974 
Single Lines 2,8194 2,8195|  2,9244 2,9444|. 80058 
Total a. 3,113:| 3,1433] 3,218} —3,2384| 8,808 

| £ #£ | &£ £ £ 
Cost of Construction ... | 30,510,985 | 30,713,587 | 31,044,239 | 31,232,023 | 31,716,408 

9,800 9,770 9,645} 9,645 


Average Cost per mile 9,602 


Note.—The Woomelang to Mildura line has since been opened. 


Owing to the care taken in keeping down the cost of 
construction of new lines, the average cost per mile of railways 
as a whole has been gradually reduced during the past five 
years, that for 1902 being £200 less than that for 1898. The 
only line in progress on the 30th June, 1902, was the Woome- 
lang to Mildura line, 1274 miles in length, on which £43,249 
had been expended up to that time. > 4 


Since 1898, 1892 miles of new lines have been opened 

for traffic, and the length of lines closed to traffic reduced by 
53 miles. The following statement shows the number of train 

miles run, and the passenger and goods traffic during the 
past five years :— : 


1898. 1899. 1900. | 1901. 1902. 
Miles Constructed ’ 3,1133 3,1434 3,2184 3,238 3,303 
» Dismantled 164 164 163 163 164 
», Closed to Traffic 318 393. 83 83 82 
» Open for Traffic 3,0654 3,0874 3,1934 3,21384 3,278 
(30th June) 
Train Mileage 9,239,657 | 9,714,298 | 10,107,549 | 11,066,016 | 11,284,944 
Passengers carried ... | 48,090,749 | 45,805,043 | 49,332,899 | 54,704,062 | 57,465,077 
Goods and Live Stock | 2,408,665, 2,779,748 | .2,998,303] 38,881,860] 3,433,627 


_ Carried (Tons) 


= 
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There has been a steady rise since 1898 in the number 
of train miles run, and it is satisfactory to note that the 
passengers, goods, and live stock carried have also progressed 
steadily year by year. The train mileage of 1902 was 22 per 
cent. higher than that of 1898, whilst the number of passengers 
carried was 388 per cent., and the meneee of goods and live 
stock 42 per cent. 


The receipts and working expenses of the railways during Railway re 
the financial years 1897-8 to 1901-2 were as follow:— genie end 


expendi- 
ture. 


Year ended June. 


1900. 


1898, 1899 1901 1902. 
Receipts § | &£ £ 2. £ £ 
Passenger Fares 1,089,952 | 1,127,870 | 1,214,348 | 1,368,311 | 1,378,746 
Freight. on Goods | 1,283,834 | 1,501,729 | 1,555,252 | 1,711,894 | 1,719,462 
and Live Stock 7 _ b> | 
Sundries ... | 285,110 } 244,180 | 235,562 | 257,592 | 269,635 
Total 2,608,896 | 2,873,729 | 3,025,162 | 3,387,797 | 3,867,843 
Working Expenses—. , | ee! | ge 
‘Maintenance | 408,837 | 480,792 |. 498,459 | 518,488 501,938 
Locomotive - Charges 459,993 | 502,763 537,340 646,192 710,105 
Carriages and Wag-| 111,113 | 130,659 | 142,639 147,153 145,359 
_ gons | ' | | | | 
Traffic Charges 526,958 546,754 564,908 609,000.| 640,442 
_. Compensation 7,892 3,611 6,862 — 7,945 | — 31,145, 
135,001 |. 133 147 | 152, 332 | 146,461 | 187,129 


General Charges 


1,649,794: 


Total 


Net Receipts 
Proportion of Expenses 


to Receipts 63°24 


959,102 


aieteendemmnd 


— 


—_—_——_ 


1,797, 726 1,902,540 | 2,075,239 | 2, 166, 118 


en 


1,076,008 | 1,122,622 | 1,262,558 | 1,201,725 


a 


62°56 
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Re 


62:89 


62°17) 


ee 
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The receipts,. both from passenger fares and freights, 


and traffic charges. 


have grown considerably during the past five years, the total 
increase being over three-quarters of a million sterling. The 


worl ing expenses have increased during the same period by 


a little more than half a million, the increase being chiefly 
under the heads of locomotive power, general maintenance, 
The net receipts for 1901-2, although 
£61,000 less than in 1900-1, were nearly a quarter of a million 
higher than in 1897-8. “The proportion of expenses to receipts 
was higher in 1901-2 | than in any of the other years under 
review. “ee gt 


ailway 
arnings 
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The earnings, expenses, and net profits per mile of rail- 
way open, for the years 1898 to 1902, were as follow :—. - 


—— isos. | 1908 | 1900. . 1991. 1902. 
Average Number of Miles Open ... ; 3,1249 | 3,123 3,18V4 | 3,229% | 3,266 
£ £ | £-: £ £ ‘4 
Gross Earnings per Mile 835 920 949 1,033 1 08 
_ Expenses per Mile 528 576 507 «642—« | ~S:668 
Net Profits per Mile 307 344 352 391 - | 368: 


ictorian 
20al used. 


ramways. 


The receipts per mile open have increased since 1898 by 
£196, and the expenses by £135, the net profits for 1901-2 
being £61 more per mile than for 1897-8, but £23 less than for 
1900-1. It must be understood, however, that this result 
excludes all consideration of interest payable on railway loaas, 
and expenses of. paying same, which amounted to £1,492,695 in 
1901-2, equal to a charge of £457 per mile open. The average 
number of miles open given above includes’ the Dookie to 
Katamatite tramway (17 miles), and 14 miles constructed on 


disputed territory on the South Australian border. 


This coal is now largely used by the Railway Depart- 
ment for steaming purposes. In 1900, 76,233 tons were con- 


sumed ; in 1901, 95,273 tons; and in the year ended 3Iist Decem- 


ber, 1902, 120,854 tons. The quantity carried for use by the 
general public was 140,740 tons in 1900, 109,801 tens in 1901, 
and 98,781 tons in 1902; the rate of the carriage being 2d. 
per ton per mile, of which jd. per ten per mile was paid by 


the Government. 


By the “Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company’s — 
Act 1883” (47 Vict. No. 765), passed on the 12th October, 
1885, the company was authorized to construct tramways in 
the streets of Melbourne and suburbs, unless the twelve muni- 
cipalities interested, viz.,the cities of Melbourne, Prahran, Rich- 
mond, Fitzroy, Collingwood, South Melbourne, Hawthorn, and 
St. Kilda; the towns of North Melbourne, Brunswick, and Port 
Melbourne; and the borough of Kew; who had the prior right, 
elected to do so. All the municipalities, however, decided 
to exercise the powers conferred upon them, and, the necessary 
notice to the company having been given, a Tramways Trust 
was formed, as provided by the Act. This body, which con- 
sists of seven delegates from the Melbourne City Council, and 
one from each of the other eleven municipalities, received 
full power to construct tramways, and to borrow money for 
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that purpose, secured on the municipal properties and revenues 
and on the tramways themselves. The Trust was required by 
the above-mentioned Act, as modified by the amending Acts 
(51 Vict. No. 952 and 56 Vict. No. 1278), to complete the tram- 
ways by the 31st December, 1893, and to grant a 32 years’ 
lease of the tramways to the company, dating from the ist 
July, 1884 (when the liability for interest commenced), and 
expiring on the ist July, 1916. The company, on its part, is 
required to find all the rolling-stock, to keep the tramways 
and adjoining road, a total width of 17 feet, in complete re- 
pair; te hand: back the lines in good working condition te the 
Trust at the expiration of the lease, and to pay to the Trust 
the annual interest on the moneys borrowed; also to contri- 
bute annually a certain varying pereentage on the sums 
borrowed, so as to form a sinking fund towards the ultimate 
extinction of the loans. The expenses of the Trust to the 31st 
December, 1893, were defrayed out of the loan; after that 
period by the company to an amount not exceeding £1,000. 
per annum, and the remainder by the municipalities; and the 
liability on account of loans is by Act 48 Vict. No. 788 made 
a joint and several charge on the properties and revenues of 
the several municipalities, The total amount the Trust is 
empowered to borrow is £1,650,000, which has. been raised in 
London by means of debentures bearing interest at 44 per 
cent. The premiums received amounted to £55,794, making a 
total of £1,705,794, The whole of this was expended by the 
31st December, 1893, when all outlay from loan moneys ceased 
in aceordance with Act No. 1278. The sinking fund on the 
tst July, 1903, amounted to £691,000. The following par-— 
_ticulars have been kindly furnished by Mr. T. Hamilton, secre- 
tary to the Tramways Trust :— 

- The total length of tramways authorized and constructed amounts to 47 miles 


4 furlongs, of which 43 miles 6 furlongs are worked by cables and stationary 
steam-engines, and the remaining 3 miles 6 furlongs by horses. 


The cable lines form one of the largest systems of this description of tramway 
in the world, and the method of construction adopted combined all the best features 
and latest improvements of lines constructed both in America and Europe. 


| A uniform fare of 3d. is authorized to be charged on the tramway lines, except 

on the section between the Spencer-street. and Prince’s-bridge Railway Stations, 
vid. Flinders-street, on which the fare is 1d. But the company is required to run, 
upon all lines open for traffie, every morning between the hours of 6 and 7, and 
every evening between the hours of 5.80 and 6.30 (Sundays and public holidays 
excepted), two or more carriages for workmen at a fare of 13d. per Journey. All 
fares will be, by Act No. 765, section 26, subject to revision by Parliament after 
the lapse of ten years from the date of the figst 20 miles of tramway being opened 
for traffic, viz., on the 31st, December, 1897. | 


The lengths of the several lines and the dates on which they were opened for 
traffic were given in previous igsnes of this work, ee 
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‘The succeeding table has been eompaied from informa- 
tion furnished by the secretary of the Melbourne Tramway and 
Omnibus Company :— | 


Year ended 0th June. | yinoe a Mileage. “Carle. | neces 
1898 bie are 48 7,983,852 36,245,280 a 370, “nT 
1899 ea ie A8 7 8,364,707 38, 875, 210 | 889, 427 

1900, sae 48 8,411,159 | 41,661, "580 | 415, 023 
1901 ‘he a 48 8,964,734 47, 195,647 465,427 
4902 48 | 454,683 


9,226,883 47, 261, 572 


The tram mileage shows a steady increase during the. 
past five years, that for 1902 being the greatest since the 
opening of the first. tram line in 1885. The number of 
passengers carried has grown considerably; the passengers 
for 1902 being second only to the number carried in 1891, when 
they were nearly 800,000 more. The traffic receipts reached 
£562,541 in 1891, but in the next few years there was a fall 
to £346, 582 in 1896: since then, however, there has been a 
steady recovery year by year, until in 1901 they amounted 
to £465,427. On account of the reduction in fares the receipts 
for 1902 were less by £10,744 than for 1901. 


- Besides the lines of the Melbourne Tramway and Omni- 
bus Company, there is a cable tramway, 24 miles in length, 
between Clifton Hill and Preston; a horse tramway, 7 miles 
in length, between Sandringham and Cheltenham (Beaumaris); - 
and a horse tramway, 14 mile in length, between Brunswick 


and Coburg. All ihese lines are the property of, and are 


icensed 
vehicles in 
-Jelbourne 


worked by, limited liability companies. The cost of the 
Beaumaris tramway to 30th June, 1901, was £21,813. The 
following were the traffic receipts, &e., on this line during the 
last five’ years :— _ 


Braumaris TRAMWAY. 


Miles run. Receipts. Working expenses. 
| | £ £ 
1897-8 ae ... 34,618 1,164 1,036 
1898-9 2...) 85,622 1,270 1,207 
1899-00... aa SO1.OaT ~ 1,241 1,339 
1900-01... w= 88,723 © 1,323 1,281 
1901-2... .. 89,500 1,528 1,622 


- The number of vehicles licensed for the conveyance of 
passengers in Melbourne, and for a distance of 8 miles beyond 
the corporate limits, in 1902, was 1,620, of which 716 were 


tramcars and dummies: whilst the number of drivers licensed 
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for the conveyance of goods was 1,389. The following are the 
particulars for the last five years :— 


Number in— 
1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
For Passenger Traffic. 7 

Cabs (4 wheels ». te, 4A, ae 679 | 682 | 663 657 637 
Hansoms __.... Sa on 212 218 208 199 210 
Omnibuses_... i ae 418 18 19 22 | 57 
Tram cars... wir ot ge 2 BOS 361 376 | 372 372 
4, dummies ugar. 4. “Wea 320 327 | 340° | 359 344 
Total... ——... |:1,687 | 1,606 | 1,606 | 1,609 | 1,620 

_ For Conveyance of Goods. | ef | . 
- Drivers licensed .. | 1,882 | £388 | 1,888 | 1,265 | 1,339 


+ 
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ACCUMULATION. 


The returns of the Probate Office provide a means 
whereby a fairly accurate estimate may be made of the private 
wealth of the people. Of course the estimate must only be 
taken as approximate, but it will be shown exactly how far 
the method can be relied on, and what are its defects. The 
property teft by persons who died during the last five years 
is the basis whereby the property owned by the people alive, 
asx shown by the census of 1901, is estimated. A period of 
five years is taken, because the returns for a single year may 
be unduly inflated by the falling in of one or several very 
large estates; but the period of five years balances any 


inequality in a single year. The average amount left by each 


adult whe died during the period is assumed to be the average | 
amount owned by each adult alive at the census of 1901. The 
accumulated wealth of an individual.is believed to be greater 
at a more advanced than at a less advanced age, and is 
probably greatest at death. Whatever advantage there may © 
be is probably counterbalanced by the small estates, for which 
no probate or administration is taken out. Deposits in 
Savings Banks up to £100 may be divided amongst those 
entitled without taking ovt probate or administration; and 
on 30th June, 1902, such deposits amounted to 54 millions, 


most of which is thus unaccounted for in the estimate made. 


Notwithstanding the stringent provisions of the “Probate and 
Administration Act,” making chargeable with probate duty 
settlements and deeds of gift intended to evade payment of 
the duty, it is probable that some of these escape detection, 
and would also be unaccounted for in the calculation. The 
following is a statement, on the basis explained, of the private 
wealth in Victoria, New South Wales, and New Zealand. The 
net amount of property left is, for the calendar years 1898 to 
1902, in Victoria; from 1897 to 1901, in New Zealand; and for 
the financial years 1897-8 to 1901-2, in New South Wales. The 
deaths of adults are for 1898 to 1902, in Victoria; and for 
1897 to 1901, in the other two States:— 


Victoria. New South Wales.; New Zealand. 


| | 3 
Estates of Deceased Persons—Net ) £25,633,200 | £24,027,422 | £10,596,250 
Amount Sworn to 


Deaths of Adults ne ed) ge 5B 21S" 45,139 23,280 
Average Amount left by each Adult... £48? £532 | £455 
Adults Alive at Census, 1901 . 651,143 700,480 | 412,996 
Private Wealth—Total ... _... |£813,851,000 | £372,655,009 | £187,913,200 | 
a Per Head of Popu. | £261 © £75 | £243 


lation 
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| &Estimates for the other States camnot be given, in the 
absence of information as to whether the figures published 
by them refer to the gross or net values of the estates left. 
The gross value only is returned in Victoria; but both the 
gross and net values are published by New South Wales; and 
the gross value in Victoria is reduced to net, by assuming 
that the gross bears the same ratio to the net as in New South 
Wales, and reducing the gross amount accordingly. Although 
the property left in Victoria by people dying during the five 
years amounted to £25 2-3 millions, as against 24 millions in 
New South Wales. the Victorian property was left by a much 
larger number of adults who died, which brings out’ the 
wealth per head slightly greater in New South Wales. It 
must be remembered, however,.that the wealth represented 
by this estimate is the private wealth “in” the State, and not 
that “of” the State. Probates, &c.,-of persons dying out of the 
State leaving property in the State are included in the figures 
quoted; but on the ether hand, many Victorians have large 
interests, pastoral, mining, and other, in the other States. 
Taking the net incomes from property of absentees in 1900 
and capitalizing the same on a 4 per cent. basis, the income- 
returning property ewned by outside investors in Victoria was 
£20,440,000. _s - | 
Notwithstanding that ihe total amount of private wealth in 
New South Wales exceeds that in Victoria, and is also slightly 
in excess per head of the population, yet the diffusion of 
wealth in Victeria is much greater than in New. South Wales. 
The following are the number of persons who died leaving 


phpeperty. as shown by the probate returns, the number of 


aduit deaths, and the proportion of aduits who died leaving 
property during the five vears 1898-1962 in Victoria, 1897-8 to 
1961-2 in New South Wales, ard 1897 to 1201 in New Zealand :— 


Estates Proved. 
Deaths of a4 
Adults. 
: Number, | Number per 1000 
Victotia gw, . | .632138 0 | -¥9,014 357 
New South Wales... cael 45,189 12,565 278 
New. Zengland . 28,280 | 6,546 281 


It will be seen that more than one-third of the adults 
who died in Victoria during the last five years (women In- 
eluded) are possessed of accumulated property. Assuming 
that a similar proportion of the adults alive at the census of 
1901 were possessed of such property, the number of such 
persons would be 232.670 in Victoria, 194,960 in New South 
Wales, and 116,160 in New Zealand. An allowance should 
be made for the number of prekates sealed of persons dying 
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out of the State; but it is estimated that 5 per cent. would 
more than cover this. | oe —- 

A branch of the Royal Mint was established in Melbourne 

1872, and from that nee until the end of 1902, 25,762,523 
ounces of gold were received. This gold averages nearly £4 
per ounce in value, being above the standard, which is 
£3 17s. 104d. In the following table particulars are given, 
for the period 1872 to 1898 and for each of the last four years, 
showing the quantity of gold received at the Mint, where the 
same was raised, and its coinage value; also gold coin and 
bullion issued during the same periods :— 


_ Gold Received. 1872 to 908 1899. 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 
! Gross Weight. : - - —— 
Ra‘sed. in Victoria ... o2"| 15,879,782) 872,742, 795,72! | 805,812 825,335 
» New Zealand ,,| 2,108,239} 41,731) 47,471; 89,245] 185,848 
5», Western Aus-,,| 1,824,245| 507,072; 222,319) 67,022) 55,387 
| tralia | 
> @lsewhere .... 4, | 1,589,884 99,194 98,140 86,160) 75,674 
Total ,, | 20,892,650] 1,520,739] 1,158,651] 1,048,239] 1,142,244 
Coinage Value £ | 82,873,785| 5,834,916 4,485,955) 4,077,194| 4,470,378 
Gold Issued. | . 

Coin— | - 4 | | 
Sovereigns + No! 76,117,421} 5,579,157) 4,805,904 3,987,701} 4,267,157 
Half-Sovereigns mn 88 4,584 97,221; 112,920, ge ath 

Bullion—Quantity oz./ 1,516,309! 49,364]  29,171'  20,977| 46,407 

» Value £1 6,310,693 A208 122,291| 87,534, 195,410 
Total Value Coin = eb ees | 
and Balioa 1a 82,870,406] 5,885,270, 4,484,655, 4,075,285] 4,462,567 


. The Perth branch of the Royal Mint, having been opened 
on the 20th June, 1899, accounts for the large decrease of 
gold received from Western Australia during the last three 
years, as compared with 1899. From that date to the end of 
1902, 2,877,263 ounces of gold, valued at £10,228,251, have been 
received at the Perth Mint, all of which, with the exception 
of 230 ounces, was raised in Western Australia. The pro- - 
duction of gold in Western Australia during 1902 was 2,177,442. 
ounces, the quantity received at the Perth Mint that year being 
1,320,618 ounces, valued at £4,668,905. The total value of 
coin and bullion issued from the Mint during 1902 was — 
£4,675,110, consisting of 4,289,122 sovereigns and 91.230 ounces | 
of bullion. Since commencing operations, the Perth Mint has 
coined 9,755,536 sovereigns, 59,688 half sovereigns, and issued 
bullion worth £407,245. 7 

Since the establishment of the Melbourne Mint, the gold 
coin exported from Victoria, less that imported, has amounted 
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to £79,554,437, or less by £15,250,265 than the total gold coin 
issued from the Mint. The ‘following particulars are given 
of the value of gold and silver coin and bullion imported and 
exporsed during’ each of the last five years :— 


Importsof— | 1898, | 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Gold Coin oe 7,559 189,350 | 204,585 | 275,000 | 114,380 
-,, Bullion 2,617,434 | 2,625.525 | 1,261,256 918,707 | 1,245,806 
Silver Coin ied - 68,848. 60,849 | | 63,032 48,787 28,250 
» Bullion 2... 4,1 1,347 | 2,282 2,372 | 1,934 1,418 
’ Exports of— 
Gold Coin .. £15,650 727 | 4.364.222 | 4045,461 | 4,202,231 | 4,109.661 
» Bullion baie 58 271,048 197,642 86,600: 96,297 196,036 
Silver Coin. 3 24,460 28,900 22,975 6,100 | 13963 
_ Bullion 


ot aL 270 | 299 | 748 — : 167 
During 1902 there were 11 banks of issue in Victoria, 
- possessing 499 branches or agencies. The financial position 


of: these banks, on 31st December in each of the last five 
years, is ‘shown by the sonowins, return :— 


In Victoria. | 1898. | soo. | 1900. | 1901. 1902. 
oe ee | : 


Seeamameaaeeaaal 


A ee ete ae 


Liabilities. — £ e£ £ oe ies 

~ Deposits bearing In- | 17.688,428 | 17,729,041 | 18,373,300 | 18,397,496 | 18,981,740 
terest. | ne | 

Deposits not bearing 10,338,712 | 12,321,888 | 12,264,984 | 12,220,566 | 11,978,484 
lnterest | 


Notes in Circulation .. 904,301! 951,795] 968,447/ 947.597) 940,082 
Other ..—... |.--480,852| 272,150] 293,839] 290,888] 825,324 
Total _.., | 29,412,298 stat 41,895,571 — 32,225,630 
Assets. 
Coin and Bullion oe 6 705, 525|. 6,971,796! 7,777,856 | 7,015.316| 7,396, 912 
Debts due ... -. 181,766,849 | 30,143,322 | 30,612,53% | 31,263,826 | 29,861,071 
Property... | 2,989.889| 2,843,847| 2,800,419] 2,741,347] 1,999,574. 
Other | 570,488| 663,150) 565,120] 440,145] 538,286 
Total... | 42,082,701 | 40 532,118 | 41. 755,928 | 41,460,634 | 39,795,798 


Capital and Profits. : i, ete, | | eit 
Capital Stock paid up | 17,896,755 | 16.589,F56 | 15,746,458 | 15,827,886 | 14,760,316 
Reserved. Profits (ex | 3,026,578 | 3,087,479 | 3,304,336 | 3,521,620 3,828,311 


Dividend) | 
Last’ Dividend— . | ; 
~ Amount... os 214,734] © 234,794 337,494 | 371,024 418,555 


Average Rate per.) 248. 270. 429 — 469 5:67 
- annum per cent ; at | : 


a i eh lil HT 
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Recovery in A vemarkable recovery in banking business is revealed 
Basin. by the annual increase in dividends paid and reserved profits. 
The last dividend paid in 1902 was nearly twice the amount 

of that in 1898, and the average rate of the dividend per cent. 

per annum on paid-up capital was considerably more than 

twice the rate in 1898. Deposits show a satisfactory increase, 

whilst of the assets, coin and bullion has increased since 1898, 
although during 1901 the amount in hand fell off by £762,540, 

most of which was apparently lent out in new advances. In 

1902 the banks probably found it advisable to call tn a con- 
siderable number of advances and restrict new loans, as the. 

debts diue fell off by nearly a million and a half in 1902, as 
cempared with the previous year. A glance at page 99, 
hewever, shows by the large increase in the number and 
amount ef mortgages registered that the banks’ -customers 

- were, most of them, able to raise sufficient on their securities 

to clear off their overdrafts from the banks when cailed upon. 
Government ‘The amount of Government deposits with banks in Vie- 


deposits in J . ae ; 
banks. toria during each of the last five years was as follows:— 


£ 
1898 se eae’ 1,796,075 
1999 aa eae 2,705,248 
1960 ea ae 28410202 
1901 2 - oe 2 ga, SETA 
1902, a = ae 2,455,778 


The amount of Government deposits in 1899 and 1900 has 
only been exceeded in the past in 1887 ; the amount in 1901 
was only exceeded in 1887, 1888, 1899, and 1900; whilst the | 
amount in 1902 has only been exceeded in 1881, NEON LESS, 
and 1899 to 1901. 7 
Banks in There are twenty-two banks in Australasia, many of which 
and New do business in several States. Eleven do business in Victoria 
and ‘Queensland, thirteen in New South Wales, seven in Sonth 
Australia, six in Western Australia, four in Tasmamia, and 
five in New Zealand. The amounts of deposits, advances, notes 
in circulation, and eoin and bullion fer the quarter ended 
31st December, 1902, are as follow:— 


Accumulation. 


. Name of State. 


Victories 
New South Wales 
Ciuéensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Vasmania. 


| Australia ... 
New Zealand ... 


Australasia 


a Deposi ts. 


| 
— 


301 Be 22M | 


32,369,546 


| 13,395,797 
z d,926 11 4 


4,919,180 


8,531,812 
91,032,673 


17 529,397 


| 108,562,070 


95 
Notes in Coi d 
Advances | Circulation: “Bullion. 
£ 5 ie 
et O71 940,082 | 7,396,912 
39,126,215 |, 1,464,416 ) 6,552,744 
TB67SS6L | 2,230,270 
4,368,%7 | 361,372 | 1,546,967 
3,435,714 408,548 | 2.832 551 
2 365,17 1 161,415 718,971. 
ae ce Dee tal ee 
92 835,403 | 3,325,833 | 21,278,395 
15,368,755 | 1,399,044 | 3,292,059. 
103,204,158 | 4,724,877 | 24,370,484. 


These figures have been taken from the “Austvalasian In- 
surance and Banking Record.” In Queensland, Treasury notes 
have taken the place of bank notes, the value of such out- 
standing at the end of 1901 being £Y, 322,473. Iw New South 
Wales and Queensland, particularly the former, the advances 
outstanding exceed the deposits, whilst in every other State 
this condition is reversed. Coin and bullion in the banks in 
Victoria is considerably greater than in New South Wales, 
ir which State, however, the notes im circulation are much 
in excess of those in Victoria. 


The average ‘rates of discount on local bills have been 
the sanre in 1902 as the previous year, varying from 4 to 6 per 
eent..for bills under 95 days’ evrrency, 44 to 7 per cent. for 

those from 95 to 125 days, and 5 te.7 per cent. for those over 
125 days’ currency. These rates are from 4 to 1 per cent. 
lower than those obtaining during the preceding three years, 
when the rates were hearly uniform. 


Rates of 
discount on 
local bills. 


The two claasen of Savings: Banks which formerly existed 
in Vietoria,. viz., the Post Office and the Trustees, were, in 
1897, merged into one institution contrelled by the Savings 
Banks Commissioners. The following are the particulars of 
depositors and deposits for the last five years :— 


Savings 
Banks. 


Amount:remaining. on Deposit. 


Numniber of Depositors. . 


_° Onthe 3Cth dune. 


| verage to each 
: a Total | Per 1,000 o oe _ ° Denoritor 
Ga a Ge. ee gee ee Ih £ | £ & di 
. 1898. 338,260 286 8,099,364 | 23 18°10 .. 
> -FRGOI 356,074 300 R517,006 93°18 5 
1900) |. 8733070: SF 9,110,798 | 24 5 9 
1901 ... | 898,026 327 9,662,006) 24 11 8 
Se 6:10)" 10,181 804 | 1 


— ATO,126 340 24 14 


Savings 
Banks . 
loans to 
farmers. 


Savings 
Banks in 
Austral- 
asia. 
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The best evidence of the growing habit of thrift, as 
well as the wide diffusion of wealth amongst the middle and 
poorer classes in Victoria, is contained in the Savings Banks 
returns, the number of depositors, in proportion to population, 
having increased by nearly one-fifth during the last five years, | 
On the 30th June, 1902, slightly more than 1 person out of 
every 3 in the State (including children and infants, who 
themselves number more than one-third of the population) was 
a depositor with a credit balance, on the average, of nearly | 
twenty-five pounds. | 


An advance department was established in 1896 by the | 
Act amalgamating the Post Office and Commissioners’ Savings 
Banks. The funds for this purpose are raised by sale of 
mortgage bonds for £25 each, and by debentures in denomina- 
tions of £100 and over, redeemable at fixed dates not more | 
than ten years from date of issue. The total issues up to 30th 
June, 1902, amounted to £1,383,000, of which mortgage bonds» 
for £184,750 have been redeemed or repurchased, leaving | 
£1,198,850 outstanding, £222,725 of which have been taken up — 
by the public and the balance by the Commissioners them- — 
selves with Savings Bank funds. The amount advanced during © 
the year 1901-2 was £201,405, making with the amounts © 
previously advanced a total of £1,364,510, of which £218,549 | 
has been repaid, leaving the amount outstanding on 30th June, — 
1902, at £1,145,961, representing 2,625 loans, which thus 
averaged £437. As a measure of the safety with which the 


advance department has been conducted, it may be mentioned 


that the instalments of principal in arrear amount to only £111, 
and of interest to £282. 


There are both Government and Trustee Banks in New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and New Zealand; Government 
Savings Banks only in Queensland and Western Aaiatea lias and 
Trustee Banks only in South Australia and NV ictoma=thone in 
the latter State being guaranteed by, and under the super- 
vision of the Government. The following is a comparison of 
the number of depositors and amount on deposit in Victoria, 
New South Wales, Tasmania, and New Zealand on the 31st 
December, and in Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
Australia on the 30th June, cate — 
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_ Number of Depositors. Amount remaining on Deposit. 
State, fee eee 

Per 100 of the pe A t 

Total. Population. Total. . éath Depositor: 
£ £ os. d 
Victoria or 401,173. 33°19 9,783,553 24 7 9 
New South Wales ‘eS 306,311 22°20 11,808,710 388 11 0O 
Queensland ay ze 81,027 16:02 3,896,170 48 1 8 
South Australia = oasis 111,537 30°80 3,782,575 33 18 3 
Western Australia et 39,339 20°86 1,618,359 41. 2 9 
Tasmania sh ay 44,527 25°56 983,576: | 22 1 9 
Australia... | 983,914 2576 | 31,872,948 | 32 7 11 
New Zealand ... a 245,024 31:11 7,268,103 2913 8 
Australasia =. || 1,228,938 26-67 —_| 89,141,046 | 3117 0 


Se aeeeaed 


The number of depositors in Victoria is greater than in > 


any other State in proportion to population, although the 
average amount standing to the credit of each depositor is 
much larger in all the other States with the exception of Tas- 
mania. One- third of the population of Victoria are depositors, 
nearly one-third in New Zealand and South Australia, a little 
more than one-fourth in Tasmania, more than one- fifth in New 
South Wales and Western Australia, and one-sixth in Queens- 
‘Jand. As compared with other countries, the percentage of 
depositors in Victoria is only exceeded in Denmark and 
Switzerland. The number of depositors per 1,000 of the 
population was 454 in Denmark, 396 in Switzerland, 232 in 
France, 220 in the United Kingdom, 196 in Prussia, 77 in the 
United States, and 40 in Canada, as against 332 in Victoria. 


The figures for Prussia refer to the year 1893, the United — 


States 1894, the other countries 1895, and Victoria 1901. 


The number and amount of life policies in force during 
1901, distinguishing between companies whose head offices 
are in or outside Victoria, and the nature of the policy, are as 
follow :— | 


Assurance. Endowment. Annuity. 


Assurance Offices , 
es Number. Amount. | Number. Amount. Number. | Amount, 
£. | | £ | £ 


Head Offices outside | 113,256 | 18,410,836! 12,665 | 886,843 , 229 | 15,150 
Victoria (12) 


Head Offices in Vic- | 60,000 | 8,798,922; 10,115 avers 81 4,221 
toria (6) | 
Total... | 173,256 97,200,758 | 22,, 780 | 1,355,181 310 | 19,371 


Dp 


Life policies: 
in force. 


- —e ee 
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These particulars were first obtained from insurance 
companies in 1896, and are not obtainable until after Sep- 
tember in ihe year following that in respect of which they 
are given, and consequently the year 1901 is the latest for 
which figures.are yet available. Since 1896 there has been 
a substantial annual increase, the ‘number of assurance 
policies in force being 173,256 in 1901, as against 121,921 in. 
1896; the amount assured exceeding 27 millions in 1901, ag 
against 22 millions in 1896. Endowment policies have also 
increased during the same period from 10,763 for £813,005 to 
22,780 for £1,355,131, and annuities from 127 for £11,716 ‘to 
310 for £19,371. — 


Building The collapse of the land boom in 1891 was responsible 
Societies. for an almost entire cessation of new building society business, 
the amount of advanees falling from 4 1-3 millions in 188g, 
when land transactions were heaviest, to 2 millions in 1891, to 
half.a million in 1892, to £96,000 in 1898, and to £65,395 in 1897, 
.sinee which year, however, the amount has increased annually 
to £164,786 in 1902. The. number of borrowers in 1902 was 
6,167, as against 4,933 in the.previeus year, whilst the value 
of Janded property owned by the societies increased. annually 
from. £138,444 in .1898.to £342,047 in 1902. | 
Priceot §§ § The amount of Victorian Government stock and de- 
debentures hentures, payable in Melbourne, outstanding on 30th June; the 
* a closing price in January, and the return to the investor , per 
see gent. for the last five years, are.as follow. The market prices 
are taken from the “Australasian Insurance and Banking 


- Record” :— 
| amount out. |. 0. . | Return 
Year. ; mending: rene Bree to Tavestor 
: on 30th June. Buel y per cent. 
a | hl ee 
83 per cent. Stock, due 1917. | 
1899 ... | 23790,482 1003 2:19 4 
1900 ... $y 3,059,511 100-1003 2 19-10 
1901... ines 3,146,000 983-993 3 1 7 
1902 ... £4 3,195,619 993 3 1 O 
1908 ... set ee 97 3.5 6 
3 per cent. Debentures, due 1921. | 
190L 532,C00 974-973 3 3 =7 
1902 ... —J,000,000 95-953 3 6 8 
1908 ... 77 $335-93¢ 3 9 8 
4 per cent. Debentures, due 1913-23. 
1899 ... oe 746,795 © 111-112 | 3 0 4 
1900 ... | 746,795 112 | 218 3 
F901... oe | 746,795 -105-1074 | 3 7 6 
1902 ... 25 746,795 106 3.7 1 
1903 1044 og Ad 
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The following: figures show for the last five years the Prices of 
highest prices: quoted in: London for the leading issue of 34 3oR02" 


and:3 per cent. stocks; also the minimum return: to: the London. 
investor:—. 


Minimum return to Investor, allowing 


Highest ‘Prices Quoted... | fox accrued int«rest and redemption 
at par. 
+ Year. 
| 33 per cents.. | _ 38 per cents. 34 per. cents. 8 per cents. . 
7 &£ £ £ os. d. £s5..d 
1899... 1078: ; a ee 
1900... 105% see. 3. 4.10 shi 
1901...) 1068 99 3 311 3 2 8 
1962 :. 1043 , 99° 3 5 38 d 2 9 
3 9 10 3.9 8 


1908:..| 1014 93 


' The 34 per. cents. are due in 1923, or between 1921 and 
1926,.at. the option of. the Government; and the 3 per cents.. 
are due between 1929 and 1949, also at the option of the 
Government. By comparing the return per cent. to the 
investor. in the 3 per cents.,. payable in London, with the return. 
to the local investor in the 3 per cents., payable. in Melbourne, 
it is seen that the British investor obtains a better return 
than the investor in local stocks. 


A statement of’ the number and amount—including. an Land 
estimate in cases where it was not stated—of registered mort- tna?” 
gages and releases of land in each of. the last five. years is releases 
hereunder. No account is taken of unregistered or equitable 
mortgages-to banks. and individuals, as. there is no public 
record of these dealings; nor are pbuilding society mortgages: 

over land held under the “Transfer: of Land Act” included, 
they being registered as absolute transfers. Besides releases 
registered as such, some mortgages are released in other ways, 
eg. Wy a: transfer from: mortgagor to mortgagee, by sale by 
mortgagee, or by foreclosure:— 


Registered During Year. 1398. | 1899. 1900. 4901. 1902; 
Mortgages. | j 7 | 
Number:..... bias 7 950°} 7,460 6:927 76°83” 8,951: 
Amount ... & 6,577,084 | 6,831 ek e 661, 021 “6 207, 187 8, 075, 072 

Releases— — i | . 
Number ... * 6-166 5,673 5,783 5,94. | 5,988 
‘Amount .... £i| 5,602,350 | 5,890,439 |. 3,541,118 | 5,632,258 | 6,247,820 


D 2 


Stock 
mortgages, 
liens on 
wool and 

Crops. — 


Bills and 
contracts 
of sale. 
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There is nothing to show the number of new mortgages 
given during the year, for the majority of the mortgages 
registered simply replace old mortgages. It appears, however, 
that in 1902 there must have been a considerable number of 
new mortgages which, as pointed out on page 94, is probably 
accounted for by the calling in of overdrafts by the banks 
during that year, which forced a number of people to pay off 
the banks by mortgaging their properties. Owing to the . 
imperfection and incompleteness of the returns mentioned 
above, it would be unsafe to make any further deduction 
from the figures. 


The number and amount of stock .mortgages, liens on 
wool, and liens on crops registered during each of the last 
five vears were as follow. Releases are not shown, as releases. 
of liens are not required to be registered, being removed from. 
the register after the expiration of twelve months; and very 
few of the mortgagors of stock trouble to secure themselves 
by a registered release :— 


Security. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902, - 

Stock Mortgages :— : 

Number ... Se 673 769 641 706 “i 

Amount ... 216,135 157,526 90,327 165,806 118,648 
Liens on Wool :— 

Number ... 348 | 290 283 287 278 

Amount ... 121,260 113,976 116,057 | 86,691 | 66,570 
Liens on Crops :— | 

Number ... 1,387 | 1,194 971 | 737 565 

Amount ... 202,593 204,656 | 145,485 | 116,159 82,999 
Total :— 

Number .. 2,408 2,253 1,895 1,730 1,560 

Amount ... 351,869 368,656 268,217 


{ 


539,988 | 476,158 


Notwithstanding the number of bad seasons lately ex- 
perienced the number of these dealings has fallen off con- 
siderably since 1898 and since 1894 the fall has been from 
4,000 to 2,408 in 1898. It is not, however, to be inferred that 
this is evidence of absence of necessity on the part of farmers, 
graziers, and pastoralists, but it rather points to the conclusion 
that the banks and storekeepers are restricting advances on 
the securities of this description that are being offered. 


Two forms of security are: taken by lenders over 
personal chattels, viz., a bill of sale, or a contract of sale and 
for letting and hiring. The former is a simple mortgage of 
the chattels, whilst the latter purports to be an absolute sale 
of the chattels to the lender, with an agreement by the lender 
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to hire the goods back to the borrower ai a certain rental, 
which takes the place of interest. The number and amounts 
of those filed in each of the last five years are as follow:— 


Security. | 1898. 1899. 1900. | 1901, | 1902. 
Bills of Sale— an | | . 
‘Number... me win 1 Via 1,902 2,007 2,124 1, 958 
Amount... Bu ce. ce we 348 841 | 247,611 | 180,061 186, 932 225, 544 
Contracts of Sale— 
Number. ... we wet) 792) 455 393 370 307 


Amount £| 19,875 | 15,062 15,935 11,723 9277 


Before filing a bill of sale, 14 days’ notice of intention 
to. file must be lodged with the Registrar-General, within which 
period any creditor may lodge a “caveat”. to prevent the filing 
of the bill without the payment by the borrower of his. claiin. 
To circumvent this, the practice arose, in 1877, whereby the 
borrower purported to sell the chattels to the lender, who hired 
them back to the borrower, and this became the form of 
security more generally adopted until 1887, when a decision 
was given that if there were any tacit understanding that the | 
transaction should be considered as a loan, the security would | 
‘be void unless registered as a bill of sale. In consequence of 
this, the number of contracts of sale has gradually decreased, 
until in 1902 the bills of sale were more than six times their 
number, and the amount secured twenty- -four times as creat. 


The legal 
system. 
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LAW, CRIME, &e. 


The law of Victoria, in its basic principles and main 
provisions, is founded on the law of England. Ail laws in, 
force in England‘ in 1829: were, so far as they should be: held 
to apply to the circumstances of Australia, by Imperial Statute, 
made law in New South Wales (which then included Victoria); 


-and in case of any doubt as to the applicability, the Colonial 


Legislature, was. empowered to declare. whether or not they 

do apply, or to establish any, modification or limitation.of thea: 
within the colony. The same Statute established.a: legislature: 
within New South Wales with power to make laws for that: 
colony; and Supreme and. other courts, were established., Ons 
the separation of Port Phillip from New South Wales in 1860), ; 


_ the new colony of Victoria was invested with similar powers, 


Supreme 
Court eivil 
business. 


which, were widened on the establishment of responsible: : 
rovernment: in 1855. In order, therefore; to. ascertaim, thes 
law of Victoria as to any particular matter or point, considers 
able yesearch is: often involved. The. first step. is a search. ' 
of the Victorian Statutes; and if the matter is fully dealt 
with there, the labour is concluded; but, if it has never beer 
dealt with by any Victorian Act, it is then necessary to search 


the Statutes of New South Wales passed between 1829 and’ 
1850; and, if not there, the Imperial Statutes specially appli- 


euie to: New South Wales passed from 1829 to 1850 must. 


also be examined. If no law on the point is obtainable from 


these sources,.the law of England in 1829 must be ascertained, 
which in most cases is found in the English text-books; but 
may, in some cases, entail considerable research amongst law 
reports. 


The Supreme Court was first established. in 1852, and. 
its constitution and powers remain substantially unaltered 
by recent legislation, although the procedure has been entirely 
remoulded by the “Judicature Act of 1883.” There were in. 
1902 six judges, viz., a Chief Justice and five Puisne Judges, 
one of whom has, however, since retired, and whose place has: 
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spot been filled. The following is a statement of Supreme 


court business during the years 1891, 1895, and 1899 to 
1902 :— 


‘Writs of Summons. | Verdicts for 


| Hotere | Canes Amount 
oe Number Amount | for Trial, | Tried. ats awarded. 
Issued. Claimed. — Plaintiff. Defendant. 
: | 

pe Reem OnY eee eas : 

roe | ; 
1891... 5,744 | 304,377 479 24.7 119 64 57,713 
1895... 2,115 140,202 | 254 137 101 33 41,487 
“1899 ... 937 | 90,957 | 180 122 | 68 29 15,203 
33900... -925 |-3137,0838 | 161. 106 62 31 101,896 
1901 ... &23 69,788 | 136 97 38 20 4,840 
“1902. 109,012 191 | ‘101 | 82 16 6,717 


844. | | 


‘Auglance at these figures reveals an extraordinary decline pectine in 
‘in litigation in the Supreme Court since 1891. In 1902 the litigation. 
writs issued were only one-seventh; the amount sued for was 
“little more than one-third; and the causes which actually came 
“to trial: were only: two-fifths of the number in 1891. ‘Notwith- 
standing this.great deerease in litigation, the census of 1901 
Showed the number of barristers and solicitors as 820, an in- 
crease of 90: over the number as shown at the previous census 
~Of '¥891. ‘The figures show that a very small proportion of 
writs result in actual trials whilst a large number of. trials 
are-either abandoned before a verdict is given, adjourned to 
another. sitting, or compromised. 


County Courts have a jurisdiction both in equity and couny 
common law cases, limited to £500; and to try cases remitted Pours | 
‘by the Supreme Court. The cause of action must have arisen 
within 100 miles of: the: Court in which proceedings are taken, 
whith: Court must: net be more than 10 miles further away 
from defendant’s residence than some other County Court in 
whieh the-plaintiff: might have sued. In 1962 there were 119 | 
"SESSIONS - lasting 389 days held in 47 plaees. Particulars of 
Jitigation in 1891, 1395, and the last four vears are as follow :— 


Costs Awarded to— 


169,968 


Ye Number of -Amount | Amount DF ak fees 
aad Cases Tried. Sued For. Awarded. ah 
| | . Plaintiff. Defendant. 

1891 9,947 293.073 115,199 14, 006 7.263 
"1895 1,361 219 285 73,091 7,256 | 5,514 
1899 874: 124,466 62,708 5,577 2,868 
1900 789 160,676 49,595 5,188 2,782 
“A901: 572 137,227 43 222 5,012 | 4,143 
622 | 52,202 5 66% 2,331 


Petty Ses- 
sions civil 
business. 


Probates 


aid letters 
of ee 


tratio 
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The falling off in the number of causes tried is enormous, 
the number in 1902 being only one-sixteenth of that in 1891; 
but the amount sued for and awarded, and costs awarded, 
have not fallen off to anything like the same extent. This 
would seem to indicate that litigants are much more cautious 
in instituting proceedings than formerly; and that the County 
Court is not resorted to for the recovery of petty and trade 
debts to the same extent as in former years. 


Courts of Petty Sessions were held at 239 places in 
Victoria in 1902 by stipendiary magistrates and honorary 
justices. Clerks of Courts of ten years’ standing, who have 
passed the prescribed examination, and barristers of five years’ 


standing are eligible for appointment as Police Magistrates; 


but there is no legal training or knowledge of the law required 
as a condition precedent to the appointment of a person as 
an honorary Justice of the Peace. The jurisdiction is limited 
to what may be called ordinary debts, damages for assault, 

or restitution of goods, where the amount in dispute does not 
exceed £50. Particulars of the debt cases heard during @ 
series of years are as follow:— 


Year. Cases heard. Amount claimed. Amount awarded... 
1891 33,030 210,255 144,158 
1895 30,609 168,143 138,722 
1899 - 20,196 118,321 87,907 
1900 17,577 95,890 80,960 
1901 17,646 104,884 86,199 
1902 — 20,421 96,166 


116,936 


In addition to the ordinary civil cases above mentioned, 
and the criminal jurisdiction mentioned on page 106 post, 
Courts of Petty Sessions deal with other business of a civil and 
a quasi-criminal nature. During the year 1902, 406 appeals 
against municipal ratings, 871 maintenance cases, 443 fraud 
summonses against debtors, 16,324 electoral revision cases, 


and 1,791 miscellaneous cases were heard, and 531 lunatics 
were examined. 


A AGuclaaeabie increase has occurred in the number ef 
probates and letters of administration issued, and the value 
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of property bequeathed thereunder since 1898, Thus in 1902, 
as compared with that year, the number increased by 11 per 


cent., and the value of property by 21 per cent. The following 
information is furnished for the last five years :— 


— 


| Probates. | Letters of Administration. | - Both. 
Year . a 
' rty Propert P 
| | umber : Sworn Under. Number. Soin Unde Number. Sort Gace: 
eS Pe a as Se i i es Se ae ae 
" 1898 2,290 5,453,593 1,300 (815,752 3,590 6,269,345. 
1899 2,355 4,727,698 1,286 1,192,406 3,641 5 920,104 
I 1900 2,534 5,835,594 1,427 1,082,939 | 3,961 6,918,533 
! 1901 2,509 ° 5,596,261 1,337 930,974 3,846 | 6,527,235 
I 1902 2,590 6,483,077 1,386 1,088,405 3,976 | | eine 


Prior to 1898, the returns of insolvencies were defective, tmsolven- 
«inasmuch as private arrangements with creditors were not “ie &. 
x taken - into account until that year. The number of failures | 


and. the declared assets and liabilities during the last five 
veers were:—. : | 


\g : : | - - Insolvencies. Private Arrangements. : 
. Year, ; ; 
Be 7 Declared | Declared Declared | Declared 
a Number. | riapilities: | Assets. | Number. | risvitities. | Assets. 
1898 588 504,750 | 253,314 153 205,531 156,913 

, 1899 360 274, 288 131,859 150 256,796 | 203,305 . 
1900 346 | 185,198| 89,462) 149 | 168,700] .159,771 
KM ig01 327 | 216,198} 86,391} 188 | 222,608] 189,908 
: 1902 406 | 364,630) 270,061] 206 | 200,128) 178,887 
$— = _—— 


ae Although the number of almanacs: and the declared 


liabilities were greater in 1902 than the three preceding years, 


“they are still much below the average in normal times.. 
e average number of insolvencies during the last five years 
s 405, with declared liabilities £309,013, whereas during 
» ten years, 1879 to 1888, the average yearly number was 
, with declared liabilities £661,720.. During the nine years, 


Thus 


1889. to 1897, when the failures resulting from the collapse of 
yithe land boom and the consequent banking crisis in 1893 
swelled the returns, the ke average number was 862, with 


,seclared liabilities ‘£2, 166,97 8. 


The “Divorce Act 1889,” which considerably éxtended the divorces, &. 


grounds on which divorce may be granted, is responsible for 


ja great increase in the number since that year. 


The added 


‘aieands. of divorce, provided by that Act, will be found on 
page 1008 of the previous issue of this work. The number 


Administra- 
tion of the 
criminal 
law. 
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of petitions and decrees for dissolution of marriage and judi¢iak. 
separation during. the last five years were as follow:— 


Petitions for— Decrees for— 


Year. 


| 
| 
| 


Dissolution of |  Judigial. | Dissolution of Judicial 
Marriage. | Separation. Marriage. Separation. 
1898 | ‘ye he 143 2 87 eg 
1899 ee » ie 160 3 105 2 
1900 © sas Jes 159 2 93 ae 
1901 te take Kd 148 2. | 83 
1902 oa vee 157 109 | | 


Since jurisdiction was first conferred upon the Supreme 
Court of Victoria in matters matrimonial in 1861, 1,489 decrees 
for dissolution of marriage and 85 decrees for judicial separa- 
tion have been granted. Of these, 1,141. and 14 respectively 
were granted since 1890. New Seuth Wales.is the only other. 
State which may be compared with Victoria in regard to the 
number: of divorces, for the grounds of divorce are substan- 
tially the same in both States. The yearly average number 
of divorces per 100,000 married couples during the last- five 
years was 124 in New South Wales and ‘57 in Victoria. 

In nearly all cases where the criminal law has been breken, 
the alleged offender. is: brought at the very first opportunity 
before a Court_of Petty Sessions, before two, honorary .justices.. 
or a police magistrate, or beth, who, if the matter is one 
which comes: within their summary jurisdiction, dispose of the 
case summarily. If the offence is. an- indictable one, the 
magistrates, hold a preliminary investigation; and, if satisfied), 
that a-“primaé facie” case is made out by the prosecution, the: 
aceused is committed for trial to a superior Count. There 
are two superior Courts with criminal jurisdiction, viz,, the 
Supreme Court, and a Court of General Sessions, which: are. 
held at various places throughout-the State. The latter Court 
corresponds with the Quarter Sessions in England, and’ may 
deal with all cases of a criminal nature except such ag are 
expressly excluded: from its jurisdiction, viz., 19 of the mast 
serious crimes. A person may be brought before magistrates 
by three modes of procedure, viz., by an, arrest by- a police 
officer on warrant issued on a sworn information, or without 
an information if the offence is witnessed bv the arresting’ 
constable; by private summons; and by a police summons. 
If at a coroner’s inquest a verdict is returned for murder or 
manslaughter, the accused person is. sent for trial ta the 
Supreme Court without .any investigation. before magistrates: 
The Attorney-General or, Solicitor-General, has also the power of 
presenting any person for trial before.a, superior Court without: 
the necessity of any preliminary magisterial. hearing; and upon 
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the: application of any person, properly supported by affidavit 
a grand jury may be summoned, on the order of the Full Court, 
aif the affidavit discloses that an indictable offence has been 
eommitted by a corporate body; or that such an offence has 
been committed by any person, and that some justice has 
refused to commit such person for trial. The grand jury 
consists of twenty-three men, who investigate the charge, and 
if they are of opinion that a “prima facie” case has been inade 
out, the case is sent for trial. The cases which are presented 
under these two latter forms of procedure, are, however, very 
rare, 


b 


‘Of the offenders who are seponied as having committed Offences 

offewees, generally about 50 per cent. are arrested, 38 per Ported 
cent. are sammoned, whilst about 11 per cent. are still at detected 
large at the end of March of the year following that in which aa 

the offence was reported. The following are particulars for 


the Jast five years :— 


“ Offences’ ‘in respect to-which persons were— 1898. | 1899. 1906. 1901. 1902. 


“19,327 | 20;950 |'22;482 | 21,180 | 20,478 
28,178 | 24,907: 28,866 | 30,957 | 26,402 
5,899 | 6,032) 6,449) 6,472.) 6,153 


|. |'58,404 . 51,889 | 57,797 | 88,559 | 53,033 


| 

ah this table each separate charge against a ‘person is 
considered as a separate offence; for instance, a charge of 
drunk and disorderly, of resisting the police, of riotous con- 
duct,.and of tearing uniform would appear as four separate 
offences, although the occasion is the same. Of the offences 
_ 4m respect ef which persons were still at large, 89 per cent. 
were offences against property, 4 per cent. were offences 
against the person, and the balance, 7 per cent., were of¢ @ mis- 
cellaneous character. 


The following are particulars of cases brought before Ofences 
magistrates, from which it will be seen that nearly three- iy mayis. 
fourths are generally summarily convicted, one-fourth dig- trates. 
charged, whilst an -average of between 600 and T00 are sent 


for ‘trial by : are courts :-— 


‘Brought before Mugistrates on ‘Summons | 
JMppreh ented: by. the: Police | me 
Still at large 


‘Tota 


Number of Persons— 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902, 
Arrested. or Summoned ... .. | 45,448 | 44,165 | 49,589 | 50,169 | 45,198 
Discharged ‘by Magistrates ... | 11,767 “u 120 | 11, 664 12, 364 11,096 


Summarily Convicted or Dealt with | 33,608 | 32 476 | 37,224, 36,905 33,461 
Committed for Trial... oe] >. 678 569 | 701 700 641 
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In regard to persons arrested included in these figures, 
minor charges are excluded, and only that charge which 
throughout the hearing of the case has been most prominent 
‘is taken account of; but in regard to summons | Cases, the unit 
is each separate charge or case. 


ale aed The sexes of persons brought up on summons are not 
arrested. Yecorded; but about 20 per cent. of the arrests are always: 
found to be females. The males and females arrested, and We 


disposal of the cases, in 1902, were as follow:— 


® Arrests. 
Disposal. 
Males. Females. - ey? Total. 
Summarily Convicted ... _ ie 13,553 ~ 3,538 17,086 cre 
Discharged by Magistrates sie 5,680 |. - 1,364 7,044 - 
Committed for Trial ... oe 549 41 (690 | 
Total... ie ..| 19,782 | 4,938 cance - 


The arrests during the last five years numbered 26, 121 in | 
1898, 23,215 in 1899, 27,107 in 1900, 29,039 in 1901, and "Od s720 
in 1902. 


Arrests for The following are the naibee and proportion per 1,000 
oranges Of the population, of ‘persons arrested for drunkenness during 
to192.. the last five years. Summons cases for drunkenness are not — 
included, particulars regarding them being unavailable before. 
1902, when the number was 6438 :— | | 


- Proportion per 1,000 | 


| Year. N umber. of Population. — 

1898 i on 18,728 | 11°61 

1899 si ool 12,998 oe 10-96 

1900 on ” 15,878 13°31 | 

1901 com a 17,360 14-43 

1902 es aa 18,897 | 11°51 
Drunken- The arrests for drunkenness were fewer during last year 
parison than in 1900 and 1901, about the same as in 1898, and about - 
with, 900 more than in 1899. A comparison of the last five years 


previous 


years. with previous periods is given below. The amount of drunken- . 
ness, aS evidenced by arrests, being taken ag 100 in 1874-8, 
the numbers for the subsequent periods will show the increase | 
or decrease by comparison :— 


Period. Index Number. 


1874-8 Average 5 years ,., ar ae 100 
1879-85 a ee eee ade eee 88 
1886-92 an Gee ee “of _ 106 
1893-97 4, 5 ,, Siac se or 65 
1898-1902 Ge, ae 88 
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A very considerable decrease in drunkenness is shown 
during the five years following the banking crisis, which was 
a period of general depression; but during the last five years 
the arrests for drunkenness are assuming something nearer 
their normal proportions. 


It is difficult to make a proper comparison of crime in 
recent years with former periods on account of the differences 
in the sex and age constitution of the people at. different 
periods. The bulk of arrests consist of males from 20 to 50 
years of age. The proportion of women and children arrested 
is comparatively very small; so that it is natural that, at a 
period like the present, when the percentage of males at those 
ages is much less than ten years ago, the proportion of arrests 
per 10,000 of the population is not a true index of crime, and 
makes the decrease appear greater than it really is. It is 
therefore necessary to divide the sexes of arrested persons, and 
each sex into age groups, and to show the number of charges 
laid against males and females at various ages between 10 and 
50, per 10,000 alive at each age, as shown by the census. The 
following are the particulars on this basis at the last ROME 
census years :— 


Ages. 3 | | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. 
Males. 
10 to 15 years ia aes sae 104°: 111 96 . 51 
15 to 20 years sss i ke 338 335 305 209 
20 to 25 years’ ae , ee | wee | FBO BO 688 | 570 
25 to 30 years stag _—) Aaa 834 823 |) WaT 712 
80 to 40 years eo oe "71 865 869 700 
40 to 50 years ae oT aos "96 791 1,053 873 « 
50 to 60 years ees Sas vi 830 623 760 804 
60 years and over chat. Te, ea 756 | 661. 586 | 443 
Females. 
10 to 15 years “aoe: £ 498 a 87 26 15 . Ib 
15 to 20 years © Re eae. .. |. 80 90 50 28 
20 to 25 years Tega ro sor 141 178 139 116 
25 to 30 years ne oe 232. | 219 Wi | 172 
80to 40 years a ene ~ tate 303, 290 189 168. 
40 to 50 years digs si — 272 322 238 166 
60 to60 years ... dae wef 245°] 228 215 | 116 
60 years and over oi hs eee a 166 144 | 110 


Daring the years 1871, 1881, and 1891 the tabulations 
‘were based on each separate charge against arrested persons, 


Decrease of 
crime in 
Victoria. 


and in 1901 on each separate arrest, only the most prominent. 


charge being counted in the latter year. The percentage by 


Age and 
degree of 
instruction | 


Education 
of children 
arrested. 


Arrests and 
summonses 
for various 
offences. - 
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‘whieh the total charges exceeded the arrests during ‘1901, has, 
however, been added on to the figures for each age group for 
the purpose ef comparison. A study of the’ figures shows that 
‘the proportion of offencesibas on the whole fallen off in 1901 as 


compared with the three previous periods. In regard to mates, 
there has been a falling off in 1901 as compared with the 


‘three previous periods at all ages except 50 to 60, in which 
group the proportion of arrests was in excess of that in 1891 
and 1881. The falling off is more marked amongst the very. 


old people (60 years and over) and the young people under 20 


‘than at other ages. The ages at which the largest proportion 


of arrests was “made were 40 to 50 vears in 1901 and 1891, 
30 to 40 years in 1881, and 25 to 30 and 50 to 60 years in 1871. 


In regard to females there has been.a very decided falling 
off at all ages, the ages at which the largest proportion of 


arrests were made being 25 to 50 in “1901, 40 to 60 in. 1891, 


and 80 to 50 in 1881 and 1871. 


‘The ages: of those arrested in “1902, and the degree » ot 


‘instruction possessed ‘by them, are - ‘shown in the Owe 
table: — . 


é 


“Read aay, or 

’ Superior | Read and Read and Unable to Total 
-| Edueation. | Write Well. Write Read. 

. Imperfectly. 


Ages. 


Be ee eee ienieetaae 
Under 10 years sae ss 121 |. 581 702 | 
10.to 15 ,, o = 392 50 - 442 
15 to 20 ,, oa a 84 1,161 42 1,237 
20 to 25, - 2 102 2,824 98 8,026 
25 to 30 ,, - 4 184 3,123 87 3,848 
30 to 40 ,, st 15 290 6,013 233. | 6,551 
40 to 50 ,, 20 217 44°71 222 4,930 
50 to 60 Aes 12 / 119 2,029 185 | 4,845 
60.and upwards: | 70 ee 268 2,139 
Total 6 | 96 | 2982 966 | 21,982 21,932 | 1,766 | 24,720 


The returns of those under 15 years of age arrested by 
the police consist mainly of neglected and deserted ¢hildren. 
Of the 1,144 children under 15 arrested during 1902 not one 
Was possessed of superier instruction nor could read and write 
well; and:631, or°55 per: cent., were unable to read. 


Hitherto information relating to various offences has been 
incomplete on account of there being no returns as to 
summons cases other than “against the person,” “against 


property,” and “other offences.” As will be seen below, there 


is a large proportion of assaults and offences against good 


order initiated by summons, and the following are particulars 


of the different classes of onoaes in 1902, distinguishing 
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between arrest and summons cases, nultiple charges against 
the same individual being. each counted'as an. offence :— 


a - “sel oitmein = eS 


Number of Offences. for which — 


Nature of Offence. 5 a a | Total 
Avrests ~~ Summonses Oecacor Tgert: 
were made. were issued.. 
- Against the: Persen— 3 | : ee | 
Murderand attempts, manslaughter,| 102. - 102. 
shooting at, &e. a 
Assaults ie Pe er 684. 959 1,643 | 
Others va ‘a a 178 — 198 376 
Against. Property— | 
Robbery; burglary, &c. a 232 °° | ee 252 
Laveeny:. and: siinilay offerees. ... 2;087 | 475° 2;562. 
. Wilda: dmnaga aad ihe 233 225- 458° - 
Others | fe , cai | 77 — 404. 481. . 
Against Good’ Order — | 
Deunkenness) cal 13,897 (G48 14,540 
Others ee 7,155} 6,726’ | 13,881 
Breaches: of: Licensing het ‘he ele 611: —66FI 
Other Offences, aie ee 1 7317 | 10,237 . 11,974 
SES ET See De Sene avel eran 
Total _ “31 26,402 | 20;478° =| 46,880 


Of the 26,402 arrests, 1,682 were multiple charges, leaving. 
the number of separate. arrests 24,720, of which 17,086 were 
summarily cenvicted,. 7,044 were discharged, and 590 were 
committed for trial. Of the 20,478 summons cases, 16,375 
were summarily convicted, 4,052 were discharged, and 51 were 
committed for trial. Of the total persons dealt with (45,198), 
the number summarily convicted was 38,461, 11,096 were dis- 
charged,. and 641 were committed for trial. | 


The following is'a statement of the principal: countries Birthplaces 
in which: persons arrested during 1902 were born, and the of persons 


proportion per’ 1,000‘ of the persons of such nationalities living 
in the State at the census of 1901 :— 


‘Birthplace. ; _ Number. . aieae td 
Victoria. | eae 12,316: . 14-06: - sy 
Other Australian States .. ss 1,830 28° LL 
. New Zealand ... ° ae ss 323 35°81 
 -‘Epland and Wales. te 7 Saeed 3,666" 31°30 
 Seotland - au ses 1,394: 38°99" 
Ireland. sae ane Ores bee 3,489: 56-72 
China . vig a 72. 11:69 . 
Other Countries | ier, jas. 1,630 —_ 53: iW 


Total ~  ce eee ce 24,720" z 20°58 


Crime in 
Australian 
States and 
New 
Zealand. 
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As the ages of the people were not tabulated in con- 


junction with their birthplaces at the census, the proportion 


of Victorian arrests does not afford a proper comparison with 
the proportions indicated for other Australian States, Great 
Britain, and foreign countries. The Victorian figures include 
a large number of children, whereas there is so small a number 
of children in the State born in places outside Victoria, that 
the arrests of persons born outside the State may be regarded 
almost entirely as those of adults. If the proportion of adults 
arrested in Victoria be taken, it would in all probability ap- 
proximate to those of the other Australian States. | 


A scientific comparison of crime cannot be made between — 
the States on account of the differences in the sex and age 
constitution of their population. If the ages and sexes of 
arrested persons were tabulated in each State, an accurate | 
comparison could be made, but any comparison that is made 
must be restricted to offences charged against persons brought 
before magistrates on arrest or summons, it being assumed | 
that the administration of the law is equally strict in all the 
States, and that substantially the same acts or omissions are — 
breaches of the law in each State. The following is a state- 


_ ment of the number of offences for which persons were charged 


before magistrates during 1902 in the case of the first four, 
and during 1901 in the case of the last three, States :— 


—s 


Offences for which Persons were 
. charged before Magistrates. 
' State or Colony. 


_ Population. 
Victoria... ss Sas {| 46,880 38 84 
New South Wales... ee a 66,700 47°90 
Queensland hs is ane 21,115 41-11 
South Australia Sal a ae 6,865 | 17°50 
Western Australia ... bs ae 15,333 81:92 
Tasmania ... caf ig wie 5,499 31°68 
New Zealand a dees "Sates 25,825 33:17 


| 


As in only about one in every six of these cases is the 


_ offender a female, and as the bulk of arrests are of males aged 


25 to 50, it is natural that in a State like Victoria, where the’ 
proportion of those persons is less, or like Western Australia, 
where the proportion is much greater, than in the other States, 
the offences per 1,000 of the population would be correspond- — 
ingly small or large as the case may be. Allowing, however, 
for any undue infiation of the rate in the other States due 
to this cause, it appears that offences against the law for 
which persons are charged before magistrates are much less 
rife in South Australia than in any other State, that Tas- 


‘mania and New Zealand occupy the next best position, then. . 
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coming Queensland and Victoria, closely followed by New South 
Wales, with Western Australia, as to be expected, occupying 
the worst position in this respect, although by no means to the 
extent indicated by the above figures. No comparison can be 


made as to convictions by magistrates or by superior courts, 


on account of the differences in jurisdiction. For instance, in 
Victoria magistrates have wider powers than in New South 
Wales, and many cases which are summarily disposed of by 
magistrates in the former State must be committed to a 
superior court in the latter. 


A large proportion of the offences dealt with by magis- 
trates cannot be classed as crimes properly so called, but are 
mere breaches of Acts of Parliament and show no degree 
of criminality in the person charged. A still larger proportion 
consists of drunkenness and offences against good order, in- 
cluding vagrancy, larrikinism, &c. The number of serious 
crimes preliminarily investigated by magistrates in Victoria 
and ee South Wales during 1902 were:—_ 


‘Glass of Crime. . 4 Victoria. New South 
Murder and attempts, manslaughter, shooting, 90 203 
| wounding, &e. | | : 7 | ° 
Robbery, burglary, &e. os iss 190 B92 
Crimes of lust is or aa 86 — 180 
Horse, sheep, and cattle stealing ee te 116 — -:158 


Total ... ea oe eae 482 883 
The total per 10,000 of the population was 6°34 in New 
South Wales, and 4:00 inVictoria. Multiple charges are ex- 
cluded in the above. figures, each separate arrest only being 
counted. It is claimed on behalf of New South Wales that 
the comparatively large number of criminals in that State is 


Serious 
crimes in 
Victoria 
and New 
South 
Wales. 


due to the want of a proper law to prevent the influx of such | 


persons from other places. 


During 1902 there were 16,485 sentences by magistrates 
in exercise of their summary jurisdiction, 12,980 of which were 
of males and 3,505 of females. These figures do not represent 
the number of distinct individuals sentenced during the year, 
for many of them, particularly the habitual drunkard class, 
were brought up and sentenced several times during the year. 
Of every 1,000 males sentenced, 451 were fined, 397 were im- 
prisoned for a period less than 1 month, 92 for a period 
between 1 and 12 months, 8 for 1 year or over, and 52 were 
sent to reformatory schools, ordered to find bail, or otherwise 
dealt with. Of every 1,000 females sentenced, 344 were fined, 


422 were imprisoned under 1 month, 110 over 1 and under 12 


months, 13 over 12 months, and 111 were sent to the industrial 


Sentences 
by magis- 
trates. 


Sentences in 
superior 
courts. 


Strength of 
police 
force in 
Australia 
and New 
Zealand 
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Ou reformatory schools. In-addition to these sentences, there. 
were 601. cases (573. males, 28 females) in which the magis-. 
trates, having found the accused persons guilty, deemed it: 
inexpedient to inflict any punishment, and “admonished” suek, 
persons, that.is, let them off with a caution. In addition to the 
sentence of: inprisonment, 1 prisoner. was ordered 1 whipping, 
of 20. lashes, and 4 were ordered: solitary confinement. 


During 1902, 381° persons were sentenced by superior 
courts, of whom 21 were females. Of the 360 males, 6 were 
sentenced to death, 1 to imprisonment of 15 years or over, 
3.to. periods between 10 and b5.years, 4 between 7 amd 10 years, 
9 between: 4.and 7 years; 135. or 374 per cent. betweem 1: and. 4 
years,.and 170 or 47. per cent. to periods. under 1 year; whilst: 
2. were fined, 23 were required to: find: bail to appear whem. 
called. upon, and: 7 were sent .to.a reformatory. or lunatic 
asylum. Of the 21 females; 1 was- sentenced | to 15. years.orm 
over, 1 between 1 and 2 years; and: 138-under 12. months, whilst, 
6 were discharged ee epee bail. In addition to the Tenn 
of imprisonment, 17 persons: were ordered to be kept in soltary-. 
confinement during various portions: of their terms of im- 
prisonment, and 9: were ordered to be waIDES 3 aac 
2 and 6 one whipping each. | 

The followin g figures denote the numerical strength’ of the 
police force in Australia, the States, and New Zealand, and the 
proportion of same to population. The figures refer to. 31st 
December, 1902, in the case of Victoria and New South Wales, 


and to the 31st December, ee in respect of the other States 


and ial Zealand :- —_— 


Nuniber. 


Proportion 
State or: Colony: a per 10,000 of- 
; Metr opolitan: | Country.. |; Total. Population. 
ines | 
Victoria, sea 806. . gee | ron ii 709. - 1,515. 12:55, 
New South Wales 950 1,272... 2,222. 15°81... | 
Queensland .. 225 633° |. 858 —17:038> 
South: Australia 205 166. 371 10:22 
Western Australia | 150: 346 496: 26:54 
Tasmania | | 58 | 192 250° | 14°42° 
| Total Australia... 2,394 3,318: 5, 7 12 — [4-90- 
New Zealand’... ‘ 61. 526. _ 58% : 7:54 


It. will be seen that Western Australia has-the greatest 
police protection in proportion-to population, Queensland .and: 
New South Wades next, New Zealand having by far the lowest... 
Of course, where the population j is Scattered,.it is-natural. that: 
more: police in. proportion te. population: will be: requined. than - 
in’a; densely pepulated. centre. where the area. requiring: pro~ 
tection: is: comparatively smail. . 
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There are nine gaols in Victoria, including the Pentridge gaois ana 
Penal Establishment, Ararat.and Portland gaols having been prisoners. 


closed several years ago, and Maryborough recently. The 
gaols at Sale ‘and Castlemaine have been reduced to receiving 
stations for local committals with very short sentences. The 
following statement gives. for the year 1902 the accommoda- 


tion, daily average in confinement, number received during | 


the year, and the number in confinement at the end of the 
year :— 


4 Number of Prisoners. 


| For Whom ‘there ; | + I fi t, 
Name. lig Aveanenodation: |: Daily. Average. : Total Received. | = wae daa 


12:02. 


a || 


‘\;Males, |-Feniales. |. ‘Males; | Females. |. Males. | Females. |. Males. | Females. 


= Sn en ae See eeeecemenell (ane mete ene need |e 
aed Gas en oe cee cmenennel (a tenn eel 


| 

“Bentridge ...; 800) ... (483400) ... | 460 | 475 cot 
{Ballarat ee | 162 18 | B7Bd | 205 | 494. 67 33 | 2 

_ Beechworth ... 66 15 |.8280; 127) 214 14 29 
Bendigo .. | 116| 28 | 2638) 2:53] 396] 64 17 5 
Castlemaine ... 99 2900'  ... | 158 ‘ae 31 aka 
Coburg Female w | B24 e 120°23 Bae, » | 272 .. | 14 
Prison | | | 
Geelong. =... | (177 29 = 111°83 | 389 | 336 32 102 1 
Melbourne ... 485 114 (217°43 44°55 | 4,259 | 1,182 198 | 49 
Sale cel, 280 5 749; -04| 102) 8 | 
Total ...|1,835 | 5833 (|93477| 170-06 6,419 1,624 | 896 172 


There are also six police gaols which are used as receiving 
stations, but the daily average number of prisoners detained 
therein during 1902 was only eight. The above figures show 
that there is accommodation in the gaols for more than twice 
the average number in confinement. 


The following is a statement of the average number Of prisoners 


prisoners, male and female, in detention during each of the 
years 1895 to 1902 in all the gaols of the State, from which it 
‘will be seen that the decrease is very considerable, the number 
in 1902 being 311, or 22 per cent. less than in 1895:— 


Average Number of Prisoners in 


Confinement. 
Year. 

Males. Females. Total. 
1895 ... sake 1,208 — 216 1,424 
1896 ... ie 1,143 194 1,847 
1897 ... we |. 1,044 182 | 1,226 
1898 .... “els 1,065 223 1,288. 
1899... ° ... | 1,020 215 | 1,235 
1900... «| ~~ «981 204 | 1,185 
1901 ... ok 951 200 lL 


1902 ... tes 943 170 1,113 


in confine- 
ment 1895 
to 1902—~ 
decrease, 
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Two executions took place in 1902, 1 in 1900, 1 in 1898, 
1 in 1897, 1 in 1896, 2 in 1895, and 5-in 1894. Since the first 
settlement of Port Phillip, 167 criminals have been executed 
within the State, of whom only three were females. 


In 1902 the number of coroners’ inquests into the causes of 
deaths of individuals was 1,510, which was below the average 
number of the four preceding years. In 882 cases the death was 
found to be due to disease or natural causes, in 366 cases to 
accident, in 124 to suicide, in 112 to external causes which 
could not be ascertained, in 9 to homicide, in 3 to intemper- 
ance, in 2 to judicial hanging, whilst in 10 cases the cause 
of death was doubtful, and in 2 cases verdicts of still-born 


- Were returned. The number of inquests during the last five 


years was 7,969, of which 4,680 deaths were found to be due _ 
to disease or natural causes, and 3,220 to violence. Of those 
due to violence, 60 per cent. were due to accidental causes, 
nearly 17 per cent. to suicide, about 1 per cent. to homicide, 
whilst in 22 per cent. of the cases the cause or motive of the 
violence which caused death was doubtful. | 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 


The University of Melbourne was incorporated and en- 
dowed by an Act of the Governor and Legislative Council of 
. Victoria, to which the Royal assent was given on 22nd Janu- 
ary, 1853. _ It consists of a Council and Senate, and is in- 
asia: and made a body politic with perpetual succession. 


The Univer. 
sity of Mel- 
bourne. 


It has power to grant degrees, diplomas, certificates, and 


licences in all faculties except divinity. The Council consists 
of 20 members elected by the Senate. It elects two of its 
members to be Chancellor and Vice- Chancellor respectively. 
The ordinary tenure of office of Councillors is five years, but 
those members who were in office on 7th June, 1881, have 
a life tenure. The Senate consists of all male persons who 
have graduated doctor or master in the University. It elects 
a Warden annually from its members. Control and manage- 
ment are in the hands of the Council. Council and Senate 
conjointly make statutes and regulations. There is no religious 
test for admission. The Governor of Victoria for the time 
being is the Visitor, and has authority to do all things which 
appertain to Visitors. By Royal letters patent of 14th March, 
1859, it is declared that the degrees of the University of Mel- 
bourne shall be as fully recognized as those of any University 
in the United Kingdom. Scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes 
are provided in all the principal subjects, the cost being de- 
frayed partly out of University funds and partly by private 
bequests. In the matter of endowment by private persons, 
_ the Melbourne University does not, however, compare favour- 
ably with others. There are three affiliated colleges, viz., 
Trinity, Ormond, and Queen’s. The Act provides for an 
endowment of £9,000 annually for maintenance and manage- 
ment. Additional grants are voted annually by Parliament for 
maintenance, and from time to time for building purposes. 
There is a University Extension Board, appointed for the pur- 
pose of imparting the higher instruction to those people who, 
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being neither children nor specialists, constitute the great bulk 


of the intelligent and influential members of the community. 


This is done by the delivery of lectures, the inauguration of 


- discussions, and the conduct of experiments and research, | 


The University buildings, together with those of the affiliated 
eolleges, are situated in 106 acres of ground, in the southern 


part of Carlten. 


Matricula- 
tion and 
attendance 


at lectures. 


— of the five. years 1898 to 1902, were:— 


Degrees. 


_. The number of students who presented themselves forthe 
matriculation examination, the number that passed, as well 


‘as those matriculated, who entered the Melbourne University | 


as undergraduates, and the number attending lectures, in each 


| Students who Rassed the 


1,415 368 | 490 | 46° 


\ 


| Number Pr esented for— Matriculation Examination. Number 
. ; ‘Matrieulated | 
Y; . | and Number 
ia) | ek an | Admittedvas:| Attending . 
‘Matr icdlation ‘a Under- Lectures. 
‘Examination.| Numberiof |. Number. — Percentage. . graduates. . 
ae abies 
51898. 1,315 | 175 . 482 | . 423 117 — 699 
1899 — 1,496 261 559 | 45°3 108 727 . 
1900. 1;479 | 320 ; 448 B82 101 =| ~~ «664? 
1901 1,438 302. dll 45:0 ‘1370 ~«| 84 
1902 | 124 621 


‘The number of candidates has decreased since 1899, 
although the number in 1902 exceeded that in 1898. Of ‘the 
621 students who attended lectures in 1902, 122 attended in 
Arts, 55 in Laws, 69 in Engineering, 255 in Medicine, 14 in 
Science, 106 in Music. , 


The number of degrees fake in 1902 was 122, all. ‘of 
which were direct, as against a tetal of 633 for the four pre- 
ceding years, or an average of 158 per year. The ‘direct 
graduates numbered 602, and the ad eundem degrees 31 ‘im 
the four preceding years. Of the total number of 3,359 degrees 
eenferred, 217 ‘were conferred on women, 215 of which were | 
direct, and 2 ad eundem; and 111 of which were the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, 47 Master of Arts, 27 Bachelor of Medicine, 
and 25 Bachelor of: Surgery. The following table shows ‘the 
number of degrees conferred at the University between the 
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date od: 1ts-first opening andthe end.of 1902—the year 1902 and 
the, er 1898- ee nen: shown oe — 


Prior to; 1898: 


308% 190%. [During 1902}: Total. 
| betel 
Degrees, on 5 \z g 
g a: ; 4 § a . z 5 a rf 
A |S) & las a;6| & |=] 8 
Bachelor of Arts: ... | 620 a 723. 139. 4143; 16)...| 16° 773. j207| 882 
Master of. Ants..: we | 825/14 466 Sal »QO5) 19 | 19) 42d; 1165}. 580. ‘ 
Bachelor-of Medicine. . 436 | 13), 449 |106)....106; 27]...) 27) 569 | 13) 582° 
Doctor. of Medicine 46 | 90) 186 | 22 8} 30) 9 9| 77 |. 98) 7d 
Bachelor of Surgery 331 | 2] 333. 124! 1125) 28)...° 26 4838 ) 8) 486 
Master of Surgery | Gy GF WA) ab ae. f ele of... 9 
Bachelor: of ae: 237 | O& 246.) 57)... | 8); 802:|). 9). 311 
. Master of Layys 42.| 2) 44) 14. 1 3} 59 | 3) . 62 
Doctor of. Laws. 13 | 20 33 Zi... 15 | 20, 35 
Buchelor of Engineering — OT. 2h 98. 19..; 6}: 116°); 2) 118 
Master.of' Engineering...) 46 PAG PT, ] 64.1... 64: 
Baghelor of Science 12.} 38 15 16; a 1 29; 38) 382 
Master of. Science.. 1 Ge | Tl Abe ] Tevbrccsk “12 
Doetor of Science _ ro a. 2 in uate 1 ‘il 3) 4, 
Bachelor of Music 3) ll 4 Al 3 | 2 5 
Doctor ‘of: Music ; 1 ES a Abe 2: 2 


Total’ 2, 215 389 2,604 602 3% 633}122| 122}, 2,989 420 3, 359 


eae ES 


The. present system. of “free,. compulsory, and, secular” ‘The educe- 
education. came. into, operation: on the 1st. January, 1873, the tion systens 
_ Act. having. been, passed the. previous year,.and being now, ‘with ° Victor's 
two, Amending. Acts. passed in 1876. and 1889, consolidated. 
in: the “Bancation Act 1890,” whieh in turn. has been. amended. 
by Act No. 1777, passed in December, 1901, Before the- in: 

ception of. the present system, several ‘different systems were 
tried. Prior te, 1848 education was-left to. private enterprise; 
but. in; that year a denominational: system, was. introduced and 
administered, by: a, Board,, subsidy. being granted by the State. 
- Under that system,, religious as. well as..secular: instruction was. 
imparted: by, the teachers--the former being: given according. 
to the prineiples of. the. denomination to which the school 
was.attached, the clergy of which. also exercised: control over. 
the: instruction imparted. On. the separation, of Port Phillip 
district. from, New. South Wales in 1851, a. Board. of National — 
Edueation, was established in. the new Colony of Victoria “for 
the formation. and. management of sehools to. be conducted 
under. Lord. Stanley’s. National. System. of Education, and. for 
administering. the funds-in, connexion therewith.” There were 
thus.two,systems. of,education under. separate Boards in opera- 
tion, at the same time, which duplicate system continued, in. 
force until 1862, | when. it, was. abelished as being cumbrous. and 


Jain details 
of the 
system. 


‘ompulsory 
clauses, 
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costly. The “Common Schools Act 1862” transferred the 
powers of both Boards to a single Board of Education, pro- 
vided a limit to the distance between which schools might be 
established, and fixed a minimum of scholars a school must 
have in order to entitle it to State aid; it prescribed, moreover, 
that four hours each day would be set apart for secular in- 
struction, and that no child should be refused admission to 
any school on account of its religious persuasion. Although 
this Act caused some improvement, it was not designed to 
abolish denominationalism, nor did it reduce the number of 
small schools to any appreciable extent. It continued in force, . 
however, for ten years, when it was repealed by the present 
Act in 1872. Under these systems, a fee ranging from 6d. 

tq 2s. 6d. weekly was charged to all children except those 
whose parents were in destitute circumstances. Under the 
Act of 1872, education was made free to all willing to accept 
it; compulsory, in the sense that, whether accepted or not, 
evidence must be produced that all children are educated up 
to a certain standard; and secular, no teacher being allowed to 
give other than secular instruction in any State school build- 
ing. Every facility is, however, afforded to the clergy of any 
denomination to assemble any of the children of the parents 
who desire it in a school room and impart religious instruction. 


In each school four hours at least are set apart during 
each school day for secular instruction, two hours of which 
are to be before, and two hours after, noon. Secular instruc- 
tion, in the case of children over nine years of age, includes 
the teaching of some recognised lesson books on the laws of 
health and lessons from some recognised temperance lesson 
books. Parents and custodians of children, not less than 6 


hor more than 13 years of age, are required to procure such 


children to attend a State school at least two hours before 
or after noon for at least 75 per cent. of the days on which 
school is open. Non-attendance may be excused for either of 
the four following causes :—(1) If the child is receiving efficient 
instruction in some other manner; or (2) has been prevented 
from attending by sickness, fear of infection, temporary or 
permanent infirmity, or any unavoidable cause; or (3) is 12 
years of age and has been educated up to the standard, or has 
been excused by a general or particular order of the Minister; 
or (4) that there is no State school within 1, 2, 24, or 3 miles 
in the case of children under 7, between 7 and 9, between 9 
and 12, and over 12 years of age respectively. In regard to 
the latter cause, however, in cases where schools are closed 
through low average attendance, or where the number of 
children would warrant the department in establishing a 
school, allowances are made by the department for the con- 
veyance of children to the nearest school. The amount of the 
allowance is 3d. per day for children over 6 and under 12 who 
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reside between 23 and 3 miles from the nearest school, or 4d. 

per day for all children over 6 and under 15 who reside 3 miles 

or over from the nearest school. Parents and custodians who 

fail to make a child attend as provided may be summoned 

and fined 5s. for the first, and between 5s. and £1 for each 
subsequent offence, or in default 7 days’ imprisonment; and 
truant officers are appointed to see that the compulsory pro- 
visions are carried oct. There are at present 398 school dis- poaras of 
tricts, in each of which a Board of Advice is elected every three Advice. 
years by the ratepayers in the district, the members of such 
Boards Leing 7 or 5 according to the size or importance of the 
‘district. The main functions of a Board of Advice are:—To 
‘report on the condition of schools and premises, whether new 

ones are required, and as to books, furniture, gymnastic ap- 
pliances or other requirements; to ‘suspend teachers for mis- 
conduct, and report cause to the Minister; to visit schools, 

record the number present, and its opinion "as to the general 
~condition and the management of the schools in the district; 

and to endeavour to induce parents to send their children 
regularly to school, to compare the attendance with the roll, 

and report names of parents who fail to comply with the com- 
pulsory clauses. The following are the subjects instruction pree - 
in which is absolutely free:—Reading, writing, arithmetic, subjects. . 
grammar, geography, history, drill, singing, drawing, ele- Oo 
mentary science, manual training, gymnastics, and swimming 
where practicable; lessons on the laws of health and on 
temperance previously mentioned; and sewing, needlework, 
cookery, and domestic economy for girls. For instruction in 

other branches, fees are charged to the parents, and the teacher _ 

is entitled to such fees if the inspector is satisfied with the 
instruction imparted. The following are the extra subjects gyira 
and the fees chargeable:—Latin, French, German, and paint- subjects. 
ing, for which the fee must not exceed one shilling weekly; 
natural science, euclid, algebra, trigonometry, fancy work, 
-elocution, and shorthand, fee not exceeding: sixpence weekly; 

and book-keeping and calisthenics, fee not exceeding three- 
pence weekly; and such other subjects as may be approved by 

the Director. The instruction in extra subjects must not be 

given so as to interfere with the ordinary free instruction. 
Yearly examinations are held to determine the teachers’ results 

and the standard of education of children who present them- gtandara ot: 
selves. The subjects are—reading, writing, spelling, com- education. . 
position, and arithmetic; and any child under 13 years of age 
who wishes exemption ‘from further compulsory attendance 
may be so exempt on passing this test. Half-yearly examina- 
tions are also held for the examination of children not attend- 
ing State schools who desire to. prove that they are educated 
up to the standard. Male teachers are divided into eight classes 
and female teachers into seven classes, there being no female 


Teachers’ 


remunera- 


tion and 
classifica- 
tion. 
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teachers in the first class. ‘The salaries for males, excluding 
‘pupil teachers, range from £70 to £288, and those for females, 
excluding pupil teachers and sewing mistresses, £56 to £138. 
In addition to these fixed salaries, a sum equal to one-half 
the amount of each salary is obtainable by way of results; 
the efficiency of the instruction imparted by the teacher being 
gauged by an ingpeector’s examination of every scholar who — 
has attended the school during any part of the two weeks 


preeeding the visit, the examination being restricted to the 


free subjects. It was intended to abolish the system of pay- 
ments by way of results by Act No. 1777, which provided for 


the repeal as from 31st August, 1902, of the provision: -con- 
tained in Sec. 23 of the principal Act, empowering the 
Governor-ia-Couneil to make regulations for these payments. 
A substitute was provided by a-subsequent.Act, which, how- 
ever, was afterwards withdrawn. The repeal of the power 
to make regulations for these payments did not affect the 
validity of the regulations then in force, and these payments 
are being continued for the present. In addition to the head 
and assistant teachers, there are four classes of male and 
female pupil teachers, with salaries ranging from £30 to £60 


and £24 to £48 respectively, and monitors are appointed, 


College for 
training 
teachers. 


males receiving £12 and females £10 per annum. Sewing 
mistresses receive £30 yearly. | | 


There is a eollege for the training of teachers, student- 


ships entitling classified teachers who have passed the pupil 
‘teachers’ course or pupil teachers who have passed their course 


to free instruction on competitive examination. The eourse 


of instruction in the Training College ineludes history, theory 


Scholar- 
ships and 
exhibi- 
tions. 


sand practice of teaching, Emglish language and _ literature, 


history of the British Empire, mathematies, Latin, and science. 


_ Any person may collect, raise, or give a sum of money 
towards founding a scholarship er exhibition in eonnection 


with any particular State school; and money or land, or both, 
may be bequeathed for that purpose. ‘There are 40 depart- 
‘Inental scholarships, each of the annual value of £10, tenable . 
for three years, open to 6th class scholars under 14 ‘years, upon 
competitive examination. The eenditions are that after the 
award of scholarship the scholar shall at the next ensuing 
‘session become ‘a student in one of the approved secondary 
schools or colleges; shall continue to attend, and shall obtain 


at the end of each year a favourable report from the authorities 
of the-same;-and shall pass an annual examination in proof of 


his progress. ‘The holders of departmental-scholarships under 


17 years of age, who have attended regularly at an ‘approved 


secondary school or college for the preceding two years, from 
the authorities of which good reports have been obtained, and 
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who: have passed. the matriculation examination at the Uni- 


versity, are eligible to compete for twenty exhibitions annually 


awarded by the départment. The exhibitions are allotted on 
competitive examination in English, algebra, and geometry, 
and any two of the four following languages:—Latin, Greek, 
_ French, or German; the examination being on the basis pre- 
scribed for the preceding matrieulation. Each exhibition is 
of the annual value of £40; tenable for three years at technical 
schools, or for four years at the Melbourne University. An 
exhibitioner who passes four years. without failure is entitled 
to. continue for a year extra. 


The following statement shows the. progress as regards 
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State schools, teachers, and scholars since 1872. The figures teachers, 
relating to the number of schools and teachers refer to 30th {its 18"9 


- Jume, and: those. relating to. the namber of sehelars to the 
firrancial ‘year ended 30th Sune, for the latest year, and to 
the 31st December for all previous years :— 


Number of Scholars. 


to 1902. 


Year. _ Nussben.of | ‘Number oft,| — = [oo 
7 Schools. ie Instructors. | Enrolled during| In Average ae 
temas! the year. Attendance. |. (estimated). 
1872. pag ee it. aol 2,416 136,055’ 68,456 — 113,197 
188@. 1810 | 4,215 | 229,728 119520 | . 195,736 
1890. 2 70 . 4,708 250,097" ' 133,768 “2.°3,886 
1898. 1,877.. 4.618 — 238,857 134,976 212,164 
1899 | 1,892.., 4,808 | © 239,732 143,844 214.522 
1900 1,948 3e 4.977 243,657 © 147,020 218,240 
2,041 5, 066 257,355 150,989 228;241 


‘The falling off in.the number of schools in 1898, as com- merease of 
pared. with 1890, was. due to the closing of a number of small schol 
schools and the amalgamation of others. The decrease in the 
scholars enrolled. during. the same period. was entirely due 
tothe men-enrekment: since 1892 of children under 4% years 
of age, and to payments for conveyance being restricted to 
those between. the ages of 5 and 13. Since 1898, however, 
there has been an.annual increase. in the number of schools, 

and a very satisfactory annual imerease in. the number of 
scholars. There has also been an increase in the number of 
teachers to keep pace: with the. growing number of scholars. 


Ages of State 
school. 
scholars. 


. Private 
schools 
1872 to 
1901-2. 


‘Scholars. . 

: attending 
State and 
private 
schools. 


Ages of 
scholars 
at private 

~ schools. 
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The following are particulars of the number and per- 
centage of distinct children attending State schools, below, at, 
and above the school age (6 and under 13) during the year 
1901-2 :— | "4 | 


Distinct Children Attending— 


Fe eaEnECEEameaaninameneat 


Ages. ~ Day Schools. } Night Schools. | Total. 
| ! Per- | P Per- 

_ | Number. éhtace Number age Nomber "| centage. 
‘. J fl | Se 
Under 6 years | 18,350} 591] 0. | ow. 13,350 | 5°85 
6 to 13 sg .. | 171,288 75°79 | 171,238 75:02 
13 years and upwards ... | 41,839 18°30 2,319 1000 | 48,658 | © 19°13. 
Total | _ .. | 225,922 | 100°00 2,319 -100°0 228,241 | 100-00 


The number of private schools, instructors in same, and 
individual scholars in attendance in 1872, the year before the 
adoption of the present secular system, for a number of subse- 
quent years, and for the latest year available, was:—_ > = 


is Sumber of Number of Number 
Tere Quarter). , Behools Instructors. a Feta 
1872 ee ig 888 1,841 24,781 ° 
1880 es my 643 | 1,516 28,134 
1890 ae wal 791 2,087 - 40,181 
1898 i jee 945 2,440 43,926 
1899 wees wef}. 9O1 2,417 48 854 
1900 beg Vt Pe el 884 | 2,348 48,483 


WOl-20 872 2,379 43,182 


On comparing the number of scholars with the number: 
attending State schools, as shown in the preceding paragraph, 


it is seen that 16 percent. of the scholars attending school 


during 1901-2 attended private schools, and the balance, 84 per 
cent., attended State schools. a | 


Of the 43,182 scholars attending private schools during 
1901-2, 685 per cent. were at the compulsory school age (6 and 
under 13), 10 2-8 under 6, and 20 5-6 per cent. were 13 and. 
upwards. As compared with the ages of State school scholars 
Shown in the preceding table, it will be seen that there is a 
larger percentage under and above the compulsory age, but 
a smaller percentage at that age. | 


The following statement, taken from the returns of the 
census of 1901, shows the number and percentage of persons: 
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(excluding Chinese and Aborigines) in the State at different 
ages who could read and write, who could read only, or who 
were unable to read :— 


. | Number in every 100 
Numbers living in 1901. _ living at each age 


in 1901. 
Ages. ae tnclan | 
Able to Able to! Able to ;Unable 
Abl t Unable t 

“ya oe) rea] ar SE S| 
Under 6 years ws 4,811 5,237 146,796| 156,844 | 3:07] 3:34 | 93°59 
6 to 13 years .. | 175,797 8,046} 11,251) 195,094 | 90°12; 4°12 | 5°76 
13 ,,15 ,, ... | 50,547 65 220 50,832 | 99°44) °13 "43 
15,25 , . ... | 222,076 239 1,245 | 223,560 | 99°34) 10 56 
25 ,, 35 ,, ... | 187,879 288| 1,512| 189,679 | 99:05| -15 | -80 
35,45 ,, ...| 155,206)  650| 1,994| 157,850 | 98:32/ 41] 1:27 
45 4, BB, ..| 76,489} 1,120] 2,350] 79,950 | 95:66, 1:40 | 2-94 
55 ,, 65 fe: 52,808 1,986 2,994 57,788 | 91°38| 344 | 518 
65 years and mpwarde —§4,809| — 3,776 4,865 63,450 | 86°38) 5:95 | 7:67 
Unspecified adults... 1,647; 27) ©. 45 1, 719 95°81; 1°57 | 2°62 
All ages ... cae 982, 060| 21,434 173,272, 1,176, 766 83°46 1 82 ‘4 72 
15 years and upwards - 750,905 8,086| 15,005] 773,996 | 97-02 | 1:04) 1:94 


ee eee 613,018| 7,936] 14,835] 635,289 | 96-49) 1:25 | 2:26 


——ae 


The number of children from 6 to 18 years of age includes 
those children whose ages were not specified, the total figures 
exclude those whose educational attainments were not re- 
turned, and in the ages 15 years and upwards are included the 
adults whose ages were unspecified. 


The numbers of persons in every 10,000 of ine population Education 
who could read and write, and who were unable to read, at tae 
| the last two enumerations, were as follow :— 


In 1891. In 1901; 

Atallages 0.00 oa ... 8,318 ... 8,528 could read 

re ade 8.029 ... 8,346 could write 

we. a ee .. 1,682 ... 1,472 could not read 
Between 6 and 13 (school age) ... 9,389 ... 9,424 could read 

ay es re ... 8,769 ... 9,012 could write 

" Pp s Oe 6ll ... 576 could not read 
At 15 and upwards abe oa. 9.771 .... 9,806 could read 

is * a ... 9,573 ... 9,702 could write 

oo a es . 229 ... 194 could not read 
At 21 and upwards ren .. 9,728 ... 9,774 could read’ — 

es is Bit, Si .« 9,491... 9,649 could write _ 

Pe es eg ae 272. «Ci, 226 could not read 


A marked improvement is noticeable at all ages, and in 
regard to children at school age the proportion entirely 
illiterate was only 576 per 10,000. 


Education 
of boys and 
girls 1891 
and1901, 
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Ai comparison of the results of the censuses of 1891. and 1901. 
in every 10,000: children of school age, ie., between 6 and 18. 
véars of age, indicates that the educational attainments. of. 
both. boys and. girls had. materially improved, as there were 
proportionately more children able to read in 1901 than there 
were-in 1891. This will be readily seen by an examination of. 
the following figures :— | | 


1891. 1901. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Gurls. 
9,357 9,421 9,398 9,454 could read. 
8,686 8,852 - 8971 | 9,056 could write. 
643 . - 579 602. 546 could not read. 


It is always a neticeable fact that in. Victoria girls are 
much more forward.in regard to: the rudiments of education: — 
than are boys: Whether it is owing to the fact of a closer” 
application to lessons, of less distractions caused by sports and: 


games,.or of quicker natural abilities, it is hard to determine. — 


Education 
of children 
of different 
sects. 


Education 
of children 
at census, ”~ 
1901. 


This relative backwardness: of boys:is nota: conditiom peculiar: 
to Victoria, but is just as noticeable in the other States: 


The degree. of. education of children differs somewhat 
according to religious: denomimation, asi will: be seen by. the: 
following figures taken at the census of-1901:— oe 


—— 


. _ Number aged 5 to 15 years. Proportion per cent. reas 
Religious Denominations. Able to Ab'e-to-. | Unable to Able to | Able to | Unable: 


read-and | aad only ; read and | read- 
write, |readonly.| read. aie Pres to read. 
S - eee ae i 


| 


Church of England... | 84,4067/ 4,797 | 9,914] 85:16. | 4:84 | 10:00: 


Presbyterian ... .. | 86.808 2,032 | 4,232 | 85°46 | 4°72 | 9°82 

Methodist i” ...| 40,769 | 2,036 | 4,102] 86-92 | 4-34 874 

Other’ Protestants .. | 18,022 858 2,028 | 86°20 | 4°10 9°70 

Total Protestants ... |¥80,005 | .9:728-| 20,276 | 85-72 | 4°68) 9-65). 

. Roman Catholics .. | 46,468 2,849 | 6,258 | 83°62 5'13 11°25 
Jews... a, ae) 1,026 56 | 79 | 88°37 | 4°82 6-81 

“Residue 3 ..| 8,657] 198] 497| 8403 | 455. | 11-42 
Total ae ... | 231,156 | 12,826 27,108 | 85:27" | A735 | 10 00 


— 


In addition to these, there were 5,770 children between 
the ages: of 5. and 15 whose education was unstated. 


At the census of 1901 the number of children at schoo] age 
(over 6 and under 13 years) resident in Victoria was 197,704, 
and of these 184,200 were receiving instruction, whilst’ the 
balance, 13,504, were not under instruction nor. recelving, ay: : 
education whatsoever. There were also 43,353 children either 
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above or below the ‘school age, making a total of 241,057 
-¢hildren wader instruction. Of every 1,000: of these, 783 were 
educated at State schools, 33: at colleges: and grammar schools, 
“72 at denominational schools, 68.at private schools, and 10 at 
unspecified schools, whilst the balanee of 39 were educated at — 
heme. Of the 13,504 at-school age who were returned as not 
receiving any instruction at.all, 4,608 were in Melbourne and 
suburbs, 2,209 in country cities, towns, and boroughs, and 6,687 
in rural districts. Of the children at school age resident in 
Melbourne and suburbs, 6.13 ‘per cent., of those in country 
towns, &c., 7°03 per cent., and of those in rural distriets 7:34 
‘per cent. were not receiving instruction. 


As a measure of the progress of education under the free, E tucation of 
compulsory, and secular system, it may be mentioned that Piers 
9012 per cent. of children of school age (6 to ‘18 years) and com- 
vat the census of 1901 were able to read and write, as against ‘ith other 
87-69 at that of '1891,°81°70 in £881, and 65°60 in 1871, just Sttes. 
before the introduction of the-system. The percentage just 
mentioned as being able to read and write at the census of 
“1901 (viz., 90°12) is considerably higher than that in any other 
State in. the Commonwealth, the percentage being, at the 1901 
census, 84°42 in Queensland (Australian born children only), 
$2°05 in Western Australia, 82:00 in South Australia, 80°35 
in New Seuth Wales, and 78°77 in Tasmania. 


The proportion of either sex who showed their want of Siguing 
elementary education, by signing the marriage register with i... 


‘a mark instead of in writing, is given in the following table 
‘for each fifth year from 1875, and for the years 1898 to 1902:— 


Wear. ._ Men. Women, . . Mean. 
Per eent.  >Per cent. Per cent. 
1875 ee 4S ae 9343 was 7:46 
1880 4 A'18 i235 Ae Q9. ‘ea 4°13 
1885 base 2:56 ee 262 sas 2:59 
1890 eae 1:50 vas 153 ee 1°52 
1895 os “89 oe ‘67 nd ‘78 
138988 ae. wee ae 62 2, tie “67 
£899 , “85 oy “68 ae BG 
1900 nee 66 aiza 85 8 76 
1901 dee D6 sts “90 a D3 
‘1902 ait ‘67 ne "OA Meds “60 


It»will be ebserved that in proportion to the total numbers Tnereased 
ammarried,.a-verv satisfactory increase has taken place during gening in 
ithe 20:vyears ended with 1895 in the numbers of both sexes writing. 
signing ‘the marriage register in writing, in that nearly every 
year, as compared with its predeeessor, a snialler proportion 
\af .persons signed with their marks. Since 1895, this pro- 
‘portion remained at:a somewhat uniform level, until the last 
4wo years, when it ‘was the lowest. It is probable, however, 


Technical 
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that the irreducible minimum has almost now been reached, 
for a certain residuum of the population will remain illiterate 
even under the compulsory system of education which prevails 
in Victoria. This is confirmed by the results of the census 


of 1901, which show that the percentage of males aged 21 
years and upwards (exclusive of Chinese and Aborigines) who 


could not write was 3°18, and that of females aged 15 years 
and upwards, 3:23; whereas at the age groups 15 to 20, im- 
mediately following the school period, the percentage was 


--81 for males and °45 for females, so that the persons at all 


ages marrying in Victoria were not only far better instructed — 
than the general population, but were quite as well educated 
as those who have just completed their school life. : 


Compared with England and Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 


land, where the proportions signing with marks were 2°70, 2:37, 
and 11°94 respectively, the elementary educational standard — 


is very high in this State, which in this respect occupies the | 


highest position in Australasia. | | : 


All the technical schools—schools of art and design, and — 
schools. of mines—are now under the direct control of the — 
Education Department, which has devised and established a 
scheme for promoting and directing secondary education — 
generally, by which schools will be recognized in certain | 


authorized centres only, and State grants restricted to certain — 
specified subjects which bear a distinct relation to the in- | 


dustrial arts and the success with which they are taught. In _ 
the schools of art and design, the subjects taught comprise ~ 
practical geometry, mechanical and architectural drawing, _ 
perspective, model, and freehand drawing. The schools of — 
mines, which have been established at the principal mining | 


centres, provide both theoretical and practical instruction, — 


not only in all the subjects in any way connected with mining © 
pursuits, but also in the arts and sciences generally; whilst — 
a wide range of subjects is taught at the working men’s and _ 
other colleges. In 1901-2, there were altogether 18 technical _ 


schools in the State. Five of these afforded instruction in | 
science, art, and trade subjects; 5 in art and science; 2 in art | 


and trade; while 5 schools confine their teaching to art; and 1_ 
to science subjects only. Five schools, viz., the Working Men’s 

College, Melbourne, and the Schools of Mines at Ballarat, 
Bendigo, Bairnsdale, and Stawell, are classed as certified 
science schools, and are eligible to receive State school ex- - 
hibitioners. The Ballarat School of Mines has been affiliated — 


to the Melbourne University since April, 1887, the privileges 


conferred by the affiliation, however, being restricted to 
matriculated students. The schools, as a whole, had, during 
the fourth term of 1902, an enrolment of 3,081 pupils; whilst 
the fees per quarter range, in the different schools, from 3s. 
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to £8 15s. The Government expenditure on all the institutions 
in 1901-2 amounted to £22,958. Of this, £15,400 was the 


ordinary Government grant for maintenance, which was 


supplemented by £1,365 for miscellaneous maintenance ex- 


penditure; £1,655 was for buildings, furniture, &c., and £4,538 


was loan expenditure on buildings and equipment. Of ‘the 


total amount, the Working Men’s College (Melbourne) received 
£6,533; the Ballarat School of Mines, £5,694; the Bendigo 
School of Mines, £1,642; the Stawell School of Mines. £1,398; 
and the Bairnsdale School of Mines, £1,248. These amounts 
are exclusive of £1,702 miscellaneous expenditure on all the 
téchnical schools. 


In June, 1899, a Royal Commeeion was appointed to in- 
quire into the mining, agricultural, trades, and art schools of. 
the State, and to report as to the best method of carrying 
on technical instruction in such schools; to consider the ad- 
visability of the affiliation of the mining schools with the 
University; to report as to the adoption in the State schools 
of elementary instruction in sciences pertaining to mining, 


agricultural, dairying, and manufacturing pursuits; and 


generally to recommend what means should be adopted for the 
better provision of a systematic course of technical instruction. 
The Commission was under the presidency of Mr. Theodore 
‘Fink, M.L.A. Many sittings were held, and, after the issue 
of five progress reports, the final report was presented in 
August, 1901.. This report deals fully with the strides made 
in technical education in Germany and the principal Kur opean 
countries, and contains a’ survgy of the systems in force in 
those countries, in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada, Japan, the Australian States, and New Zealand. A 
Synopsis, historical and general, is also given of the system 
In vogue in Victoria. Some of the principal recommendations 
made by the Commission are:—The establishment of State 
continuation schools, in view of the need for some form of 
preparatory education bridging the gap between the State and 
technical schools; the abolition of the existing local councils 
of technical schools; and the substitution. of committees 
representative of the best educational thought of the localities 
—such committees to be ‘represented on a General Council of 
Education; the establishment in the suburbs of Melbourne of 
classes to. afford working tradesmen a knowledge of drawing, 
geometry, and other subjects applied to their trades; a liberal 
provision for scholarships; the introduction of legislation for 
fixing the period of apprenticeship in different trades, and for 


Technica] 
educatio :, 
Royal Com- 
mission on. 


affording facilities for attending technical classes during the > 


earlier years of apprenticeship; > the appointment of skilled 

tradesmen to supervise and report upon the instruction 

afforded in trade subjects; the establishment of a Central 

Technical Art School to afford instruction having the widest 
KE 


Working 
Men’s 


College, . 
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application to the various industries of the country, and of a, 
Technical Art Museum in connection therewith; the establish- 
ment of systematic courses in commercial edteation, and of 
Sehool of Domestic Economy at the Working Men’s College, 
and ‘the evenerap mend < of sciemee teaching. by the secondary 
schools. | 


‘Paes Working Men’s Conizer. 
By F. A. CAMPBELL, Esq., SECRETARY. 

The Working Men’s College is a technical institution and 
School of Mines founded in 1887. It is opem to alk classes 
and both sexes, and supplies: high-class: instruction. Hs. 
revenue is obtained from students’ fees, supplemented by a. 
Government grant. Over one hundred classes are held in the 
following departments:—Commereial, elocution and nausic, 
mathematics, engineering, architecture, chemistry, mining. 
and metallurgy, photography, art and applied art, rural 
industries, household economy, and trade courses. The 
work is divided into—(1) day courses, and (2) evening: 
courses and classes. In the day courses, the lower technical 
school prepares for the higher technical school, and also. gives: 
boys after they have left school a course of practical training, : 
fitting them to enter intelligchtly on any. line of industrial 
work. The higher technical schoe] prepares students for. the 
higher positions of industrial life, and has: the following com: 
plete courses :—(1) Mechanical engineering, (2) electrical engin- 
eering, (3) marine engineering, (4) mining engineering, (5) samk.- 
tary engineering, (6) metallurgy, and (7) applied chemistry. . 
To students who complete any of the above courses, pass the 
necessary examinations, and produce evidence of having. ob- | 
tained twelve months’ approved ptactical experience, the 
Diploma of “Associateship” of the College is issued. | 


In the evening school, the following courses have et 
laid for Experts’ Certificates:—(A) carpenters, (B) fitters and 
machinists, (Ba) marine engineers, (C) cabinet makers, (D) 
plumbers, (E) house decorators, (F) modellers and terra cotta 
workers, (G) lithographic artists and draftsmen, (H) photo- 
graphy, (I) electricians, (J) assayers, (K) geologists, (I) 
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metallurgists. The following figures indicate the comparative 
amount of work done at the college during the years 1898 
to 1902 :— 


Srupenrs At “Wowxine Mern’s Goes. 1898 ro 3902. 


1898. | 1899. | 1900. 1901. 1902. 

Students enrolled— | 
Average per.term ... a, 1,786 | 1,943 2,100 | 2,162; 2,364 
Males over 21 a 437 459 482 564 455 
5 under 21—Apprentices | &5 ‘4112. 127 146 147 
~ _ Others ae 778 887 949 979 1,164 
Females bee 7 ieee 486 485 542 473 598 
Bees received during the year £1 3,273 | 4,113 5,396 | 6,286 | 7,485 
Average fee per student .. | 86s. 10d.| 43s. 6d. | 51s. 3d. | 57s. 8d. | 63s. 8d. 
‘Number of classes pre rr ees 128 134 156 161 
a instractors ef Ae 46 49 51 53 
‘Salaries:paid instructors £/} .3,268 | 4,157 5,408 6,106 | 7,479 


The buildings of the Melbourne Public Library, Museums, Melbourne 
and National Gallery cost £209,063. These funds were pro- Library. 
_swided by the Government, as Aen were further moneys ex- 
pended on maintenance, amounting, with the sum just named, 
‘toa total of £963,658. At the end of 1902 the library contained 
(143,548 volumes (excluding duplicates). It is open to the 
‘public, without payment, on week days between the hours of 
30 am.and 10 p.m., and was visited during the year by 331,006 
‘persons. The library consists of three distinct sections, viz.:— 
the Publie Library, the Lending Library, and the Country Lend- 
‘ing Library. Tire librarian reports that 3,716 volumes were 
‘purchased, 1,945 volumes presented, 180: volumes obtained 
under the “Copyright Act,” and 40,628 newspapers were added 
to the Reference Library during the year. The Lending 
Branch, which is also free to the public, issued 167,847 volumes, 
extending over the whole range of English literature, during 
1902, and the number of persons to whom the books were — 
lent was 8,051. Of these volumes, 62 per cent. related to 
‘fietion, 15. to history, 6 to general literature, 9 to religion, 
philosophy, natural science and art, 5 to arts and trades, and 
3 per eent. to social science. The number of volumes in the 
Lending Library at the end of 1902 was 19, 483, of which 1,957 
were added during the year. 


. Phe National Gallery at the end of 1902 contained 17 jo15 Nationa 
worke of art, viz., 449 oil paintings, 3,470 objects of statuary, SAUEHD 
&e., and 13,396 water colour drawings, engravings, photo- 
graphs, &e. I is epened at 10 a.m. and closed at 5 y.m. daily 
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(Sundays and certain holidays excepted), also on Saturday 
evenings from 8 to 10 p.m. The school of painting in con- 


-nexion with this institution was attended in the year by 8 male 


Industrial 
Museum. 


National 
Museum. 


Patent Office . 
bourne. This contains about 7,250 volumes, consisting of the © 
patent records of Great Britain, Victoria, New South Wales, | 


Library. 


and 21 female students, and the school of design by 12 male 
and 42 female students. The students are encouraged to paint 
original works, by which means it is hoped the foundation 
may be laid of a school of art of purely Australian subjects. 


The Industrial and Technological Museum joins the 
National Gallery, and was opened on the 7th September, 1870. 
At the end of 1902 it contained 55,162 specimens. It is opened 
at 10 a.m. and closed at 5 p.m. daily, Sundays and certain 


holidays excepted. | 


The collection in the National Museum, formerly kept in 
a building situated on the grounds of the Melbourne Uni- 
versity, is now located in the Public Library Buildings. It 
consists of stuffed animals, birds, insects, specimens of 
minerals, and other objects of interest, which are entered in 
the catalogue, labelled, and classified, and is open to the public 
free of charge on all week days throughout the year, except | 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, between the hours of 10 a.m. . 
and 5 p.m. In 1902, in addition to presentations of value and 
interest, purchases were made to the extent of £1,069. The 
payments for salaries and wages during the year amounted to. 
£2,214. | | 


There is a free library attached to the Patent Office, Mel- 


South Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, Canada, the: 
United States, France, Italy, Germany, &c., and other works. 
relating to Science, Patents, and Trade Marks. About 400 — 
models of patented inventions may also be seen on application 
to the officer in charge. The approximate value of the books 


is £4,500, and the models £300. The library is open to the 


public’on each week day, except Saturday, between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., and on Saturday from 9 a:m. until 


‘ noon. — 


Supreme 
Court 
. Library. 


Free 
libraries, 
&e. 


The Supreme Court Library at Melbourne has eighteen 
branches in the assize towns. It is free to members of the 
legal profession between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., except 
on Saturdays, when it closes at noon, It is supported by fees 
paid under rules of court for the admission of barristers 
and attorneys. | 


There are free libraries, atheneeums, or scientific, literary, 
or mechanics’ institutes, in most of the suburban and country 
towns of the State, and some of these institutions receive 


books on loan from the Melbourne Public Library. 
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' ‘The Trustees of the Exhibition Building report that the 
receipts in 1901-2 amounted to £4,154, consisting of rent £1,998, 
Aquarium admissions £1,499, and sundries £657; and the ex- 
-penditure to £3,899, viz., Aquarium £1,340, buildings and 
or ounds—maintenance £1, 288, and improvements £190, general 
charges, including salaries, printing, &ec., £1,015, and. charges 
in connexion with letting the building £66. 


THe MELBvoURNE Borate GARDENS. 
By W. R. GUILFOYLE, KsqQ., Digector. 


The Melbourne Botanic Garden is situated on the south 
‘side of the River Yarra, and is at a distance of about a mile 
and a half from the city. The area of the garden proper, 
including lawns, groups, &c., is 88 acres, whilst that of the 
lake, including the added. elbow, or bend of the River Yarra, 
amounts to 12 acres in addition. This now historic garden, 
together with the Government House grounds (62 acres), and 


Aquarium 
and 
Museum in 
Exhibition 
Building. 


Botanic 
Garden. 


the Domain (150 acres), comprises a total of 312 acres. The 


facts as to the commencement and progress of the establish- 
‘ment, having been compiled from the most reliable sources, 
sare to be found in the new illustrated “Guide Book,” as pub- 
lished by the’ Government printer in 1901-2, from which the 
accompanying quotation has been taken:— 


“The first site chosen for a Botanic Garden was an area of 50. acres, near to 
‘where the Spencer-street railway station is. sitnated, and was selected by Mr. Hoddle, 
‘Surveyor-General, in 1842. Afterwards various other localities were proposed, but 
finally, owing mainly to the discrimination and taste of the Hon. Charles Joseph 
La Trobe, first Government Superintendent (afterwards Lieutenant- Governor) of the 
Province of Port Phillip, a portion of the present site was decided upon for the 
purpose. In September, 1845, Dr. Nicholson presented a petition, signed by three or 
four hundred of the citizens, headed by the Mayor, praying for the immediate establish- 


ment of the Botanic Garden, and the sum of £750 was thereupon voted—1]845-6—for 


its maintenance. The: first superintendent, or curator (Mr. Jolin Arthur), was 
appointed Ist March, 1846, and he at once fenced in a 5-acre paddock, that portion 
of the gardens at present known as the Anderson-street Lawn, s.op:ng towards the 
tea-house on the edge of Lake, in which he made good progress both as to cultiva- 
tion and planting. Mr. Arthur, however, whose labours were much appreciated at the 
time, died in January, 1849. Mr. John Dallachy succeeded Mr. Arthur as curator, 
-and insured such good results that, at the end of 1851, a progress report submitted to 
the Legislature showed that, in addition to an extension of cultivated ground, many 
kinds of exotic plants had been added to the collection, and also that the native 
‘vegetation had received attention. ‘The various shows of the Horticultural Society 
were at that time held in the gardens. For several years prior to the retirement of 
Mr. Dallachy, a scientific arrangement of plants in a part of the gardens was under- 
taken by the then Government Botanist, Dr. Ferdinand Mueller (subsequently Baron 
Sir F. von Mueller), who had accompanied the Gregory Expedition in search of 
-Leichhardt, the explorer. After the Baron had received the appointment as |irector 
41857), Mr. Dallachy was re- employed for several years as a collector of seeds and 
iherbarium specimens for the gardens, and discovered many new and beautiful species 
in Queensland. The Baron held office as Director until 1873, when, with the view of 
enabling him to give undivided attention to his scientific labours as Government 
Botanist, he was relieved of control of the Botanic Gardens, and Mr. W. R. Guilfoyle 
was appointed to the position. Since 1873 the gardens have been entir ely pemocoues 
‘by him, and their area extended by more than. 30 acres,” : 
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- When I took charge of the grounds, I found about 3,000 
species of plants growing there, and these, having been added: 
to by me during the past 30 years, now represent BO less than 
14,600 species. Many of them are large and well-grown palms. 
in great variety, also arborescent as well as other ferns—as 
for instance, several hundreds in the rather extensive “Gully.” 
There are, besides, other ornamental and utilitarian plants, 
together with a good-sized collection in the medicinal or herb- 
garden. , | | 


A large “System Pavilion of Plants” was also formed, 
classified in their natural orders, which, like the whole of the 
yarious collections in the outer grounds, conservatory, «c., 
have their labels attached—giving both their scientific and. 
common names, and also their orders, native countries, &c. 


The “Museum of Plant Products” was formed some time- 
ago, which contains many thousands of fully-named herbarium — 
specimens; seeds in their seed vessels (or pods), fibres, and — 
woods, representatives of plants yielding either food or 
articles for manufacture. Both the system. pavilion and 
museum are largely visited by studemts connected with. 
botanical classes, in colleges and schoots. 


It will be seen by the facts quoted that the Melbourne- 
Botanic Garden has now had an existence of 57 years, and 
as a favourite resort, has become increasingly popular, being. 


attended by many thousands of people Sundays amd holi- 


days, whilst being on week days much used’ by citizens and 


others, including visitors from other States, colonies, &c., _ 


Great Britain, and other countries. The various .grounds- 
referred to are almost encircled by a much-used carriage way, 
which, having been inter-connected, comprises the Alexandra 
Avenue, and the South Yarra Drive, and now make one wide 
promenade of 23 miles in length. | 3 


The gardens of the Zoological and Acclimatisation Society 
of Victoria are situated in the eentre of the Royal Park, on the-. 
northern side of the city, and distant nearly two miles from 
the Post Office, and can be reached by the tramcars starting 
every few minutes, or by rail. The ground enclosed centains- 
50 acres, rather more than half of which is laid out as a‘z00- 
logical garden and the rest in deer paddocks. The present 
director of the society is Mr. D. Le Souégf. | 


Greater Melbourne is amply supplied with public reserves: 
and parks, the total area devoted to such purposes being 5,8224 
acres in 1903, as against 5,226 in 1899. ‘The following list of” 
these reserves, together with a statement of their respective: 
areas, has been supplied by the Lands Department:-— 7 


“Municipality. 


“Melbourne City 


an gg eas 
“North Melbourne Town ... 


Fitzy City 
“Collingwood City 


99 
a 
: ae 
Richmond City... 
. ‘ A, 3 33 i 
93 
39 
‘Northeote Town 
‘South Melbourne City 
33 > ; i 33 
39. ” 
‘ yy : ar) 
iPort Melbourne Town 
” 
2 RR 


‘Prahran Cit y ee 


a ° e « . . e . . e . . ° . ° . . . ° 

» e ° 7 e ‘e e . ry ° . 78 > e s « 2 . « 

. . e e . . « e ° Py . . e e . . ° . ° ° 
| tL 


i. | Flinders 


Sooad, Condition. - 


Name of Reserve. 


Royal Park... 
Yarra 
Prince’s: 
Fawkner- 


Park (Model Farm). | = 
Botanic Garden and Domain. ,., 


7 | Zoological ,, 
* 1,.Canlten: . . 53. 


Fitzroy __is,, 


Spring = 
Flagstadt. a) 
Argyle Square... 
Curtain — Sage 


Darling # 


Lincoln, - 
Macarthar ,,. 


Murchison ,, 

University ,, ae 

University Grounds Sg 

Friendly Societies. Grounds x 

Industrial Schools and Board of . Health: 
Depot. 


| Melbourne,Cricket Ground 


East Melbourne _ ,,.. 
Scotch College __,,. 
Rivehmond. six: 
Carlton 
Parliament, aes 
Ornamental, Plantations 
Geueral,Oumetery ...0 0% . 


_ Old, Cemetery 


Military Parade Ground . 
Recreation (Browa’s. 
Recreation ... 
Edinburgh Park 
Recreation ... 00 0 wae 
Mayor’s Park: — 
Recreation . 

Darling: Gandens- 

Victoria Park: 

Richmond Park 


Hert: ono: Gani: 


Barkly Square | 

Municipal Reserve 

Jika. Park. - | 

Albert Park (pars. o* e 

St. Vincent Gardens... 

Ornawental. Pl dn tasions . | 
Cricket and. Recrestion.. (Warehousemen’ 's) 
Cricket;Ground oe is 
Park and Garddn. . 


ue 33° i ghee : . Ae 
Ornamental Plantations 
Toorak Park . . 
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Municipality. 


_ Prahran City ... 


St. Kilda City a 


Br ighton Town 


93° 


93 
Essendon Town... 


t@ee 


Flemington wha Kensing- | 


ton Borough 


Hawthorn City 
Kew Borough ... 
Kew Borough ... 


33 


Footseray City - 


| Malvern Town ” 

Caulfield ‘To wn. : 
” 

Oakleigh Borough 


9 


Outside urban “manici- § 
palities 


‘Name of Reserve. 


Victoria Gardens a 
Garders (Grattan-street) 
St.. Kilda Gardens 
Albert Park (part a. 
Recreation nue 


39 


D aks (Dandenong Road)... 


. | Cemeter y 
_ Elster nwick Park 


Recreation (Elster nwick) 


i. | Beach Park ae - 
= Recreation sting re 


Agricultural ‘Soe! i s s Yards 
Queen’s Park 

Water Reserve 

Racecourse 


Recreation ... 


Studley Park 

Lunatic Asylum 

Cemetery 

Recreation 

Public Gardens and Recrention 


Cricket’ Ground, &e. ... 

tecreation (Yarr aville) 
i (Footscray West) 

Park sh oe re 


oe e : eee 
Recreation ... 


-Beach Park... | 


Cemetery... 

Rifle Range .. Peay, * ve 
Cricket Ground ses et 
Publie Garden . 
Recreation (Newport) 

Park and Garden 

Recreation ... 

Park and Garden (Waverey) 
Racecourse .:. 

Park. 

Park (East Caulfield) .. 
Recreation Ss 
Recreation 

Park and Garden | 
Cemetery  .... 

Yarra Bend Asylum 
Camberwell Gardens ... 
Williamstown Racecourse 


77 Wee 


Total 


a eee 


5, 3294 
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Friendly Societies are regulated under the “Friendly Valuations 

Societies Act 1890,” and amendments thereof in the Acts of of Friently 
1891, 189€, and 1900, which, amongst other provisions, pre- 

scribe that each society shall furnish returns annually to the 
Government Actuary for Friendly Societies, and once in every 

five years shall cause its assets and liabilities to be valued 

to the satisfaction of that officer. The fees for valuation have 
purposely been fixed low, and average no more than three- 

pence per member, the result being that, although it is com- 

petent for the societies to employ outside valuers if they desire 

it, as a matter of fact they very rarely do so, and all the 
valuations are now made by the Government Actuary for 
Friendly Societies, Mr. Evan F. Owen, A.I.A. | 


- The following is an epitome of the particulars furnished Frienaly 
respecting Friendly Societies for the five years, 1898 to 1902:— *°"°"** 


ae 1898. 1899. . 1900. 1901. 1902. 


Number of societies -... 


31 


29 29 29 28 
4, branches... 1,088 1,105 1,)de 1,132 1,146 
Average number of| 86,369 91,213 95,819]  99,3860| 101,574 
members . 
Number of members 18,693 21,083 18,007 20,832 40,708 
sick . 
Weeks for. which ali-| | 160,611 165,616 157,235 169,289 168,830 
_ ment was allowed — a *% a 
Deaths of members 931 993 976 1,036 | | 1,023 
"4, registered wives | — 481 4,42 424, - 393° 427 
| £ 3 £ £ £ £ 
Income of sick and| 173,443 186,547 | 203,569 202,394} 202,044 
funeral fund a 
Income of incidental] 150,111] 159,879] 164,849] 169,406| 181,719 
Total income 323,554 | 346,426 368,418 | 371,800 383,763 
Expenditure of sick 146,505 158,519 151,226 | 153,478 156,024, 
and funeral fund _ : 
Expenditure of inci-| 146,722] 155,057| 161,934] 167,579] 181,260 
dental fund — | 7 | | : 

Total expenditure 293,227 308,576 313,160 321,057 | 337,284 
Amount to credit of | 1,133,156 | 1,166,184] 1,218,527 | 1,267,443 | 1,313,463 
sick and funeral fund sO ee ae | oo! 
Amount to credit of 40,804 45,626 | . 48,541 50,368 50,827 

incidental fund | ae _ . 

Amount invested—sick | 1,059,374 | 1,103,433 | 1,141,678 | 1,205,151 | 1,249,809 
and funeral fund : | eos 2 | 
Amount invested—in- 31,459 36,026 36,784 39,522 | 41,793 

cidental fund Sk 
Total invested 1,090,833 | 1,189,459 | 1,178,462 | 1,244,673 1,291,602 


During the quinquennium ended with 1902, the number Growth ot 
of members in Friendly Societies increased by 15,205, or by fuensly 
about 18 per cent., the amount to the credit of the sick and , 
funeral fund by £180,307, or 16 per cent., and the total amount 
invested by £200,769, or 18 per cent. | 

In proportion to the number of effective members of Sickness 
Friendly Societies, the amount of sickness experienced in 1902 tates. 


Occupa- 
tions, 1901. 
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was somewhat below the average of recent years. The days: 
per effective member for which aliment was allowed were equaf 
to an average of 11°6 in that year, 12-0 in 1901, 11°3 in 1960, 
130 in 1899, amd 13-0 in £898, but the average was only 10-6. 
during the fifteen years ended 1897. The death rate in 1902 
was slightly below the average—the death rate per 1,000 
members benwg 10-09 in 2902, 10°45 in 1901, 10°21 in 1900, 10°92 
in 1899, 10-82 in 1898, amd 10-63 for the 25 years ended 1902. 


The occupations of the people in 1901 were ascertained 


28 heads, were :— 


Ministering to— 
Government, Defence, etc. - ah sas 
Religion, Charity, Science, Education, ete. ... 
Board, Lodging, and Attendance ... 
Dealing in— | 
‘Money and Real Property 
Art and Mechanic Productions | 5S 
Textile Fabrics, Dress and Fibrous Materials 
Foods, Drinks, Narcotics and Stimulants 
Animals, and Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances | 4 
“Metal or Minerals (other than those used for 
Fuel and Light) | 
Minerals, etc., mainly used for Fuel and 
Light 
Engaged in— 
General Dealiig and Mercantile Pursuits ... 
Speculating on Chance Events 
Storage | we aes 
Transport and Communication 
Manufacturers of — 
Art and Mechanic Productions Gi 
Textile Fabrics, Dress and Fibrous Materials 
Foods, Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimulants ... 
Animal and Vegetable Substances sé 
Metals and Minerals (other than those use 
for Fuel and Light) | 
_ Materials used for Heat, Light, or Energy 
Constructors of Buildings, Roads, Railways, 
_ Earthworks, ete. 
Engaged in Disposing of the Dead or Refuse... 
I]1-defined Industrial Workers (chiefly labourers) 
Engaged on Land or with Animals, and in 
Obtaining Raw Products from Natural 


Sources | 
Persons— 
Of Independent Means ... ie ‘ies 
Dependent upon Natural Guardians 


Dependent wpon the State or upon Publie 


or Private Support — 
Occupation not stated (chiefly Breadwinners).... 


Total 


Males. 


“6719 
13,664 
13,129 


10,039 
8,720 
6,374. 
18,217 
3,977 


2.044 
2,794 
16,091 
284 


1,098 
30,318 


20,676. 


10,664. 
10,251 

5,281 
14,315 


1,035 
27,392 


1,260 
22,653 
140,149 


7,942 
208,279 
7,701 


33522. 


.| 608,883 | 507,458 


Females. 


P65 
14,676 


53,686 


2,760 
934 
2,452 
3,428 
198 


162 — 


34 


85 
88 


17 


24. 
855 
24,998 


2,824 
444931 
6,444 


‘1,415 | 


at the census. The various divisions of employment, under 


‘Total. 


63884 
28,340 
66,815 


12,799 
4,654 
8,826 
213645. 
4,175. 


2,206: 
2,828. 


(22,434 
11,653 

_ 5,866 | 
14,403 


1,072 
27,409 - 
1,284 
23,008 » 


165,147 


10,066 
648,210 


1,201,341 
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The mutaber of breadwinners and dependents were :— 
: , Percentage. 
Males. | Females. Total. peta i ee et 
| Males. | Females. | Total. 
‘Breadwinners’ .. | 389,381 | 144,668°| 534,049, 65 24 45 
Dependents ... |. 210,980: | 451,375 662, S56 | 35. 76 55 
Total ... | 600,361 | 596,043, 14,196, 404 100 | 100 | 100 


The proportion of breadwinmergs was 100 to every 124 
dependents, which was almost the same as at the previous 
eensus; when 100 breadwinners supported 125 dependents. 
It will be seen, too, that nearly one-fourth of the females in 

‘Victoria were returned as. earning their own living. 


Provision was made in the census schedules for ascertain- 
ing the number of persons: unemployed for more than a week 


prior to the enumeration. The information then collected ' 


shows that 13,795 male and 2,647 female wage-earners were 
returned as idle at that time. 


The “Factories and Shops: Act 1896” (No. 1445) is an 
important piece of social legislation, and is to be read in con- 
- jumetion with the “Factories.and Shops Act 1890.” <A factory 
is defined to mean any place in which four or more persons 
other than a Chinese, or in which one or more Chinese are 
employed in any handicraft, or in preparing articles for trade 
or sale; or any place in which one or more are employed, if 
motive power be used’ in the preparation of such articles, or 
where furniture is made, or where bread or pastry is made or 
baked for sale. The expression handicraft includes any work 
done in a laundry or dyeworks, Provision is made for the 
registration of factories; and inspectors are appointed to in- 
spect and examine them in order to see that the health re- 
quirements and other provisions of the Acts are complied 
with. <A record is to be kept in every factory of the names, 
work, and wages of all employés, and the ages of those under 
16, The employment of persons under 13 is debarred, and a 
strict limitation is placed on the hours of employment for 
other young persons; and there are special provisions to guard 
against accidents, for the inspection of boilers, and against 
the: employment of uncertificated persons to control them. 
Alf shops, except chemists, news agents, eating houses, &c., 
must close at sevem p.m. on week days and at ten p.m. on 
‘Saturdays; but municipal councils are empowered to make 
_ by-laws. permitting all shops of a particular class to remain 
epen later, or providing that such shops be closed for one 
-afternoon in each week, on petition by a majority of the shop- 


Bread-win- 
ners and 
depend- 
ents, 1901. 


Proportion 
of bread- 
winners 
and de- 
pendents. 


Unem- 
ployed, 
31st March, 

901. 


Factory 
legislation. 
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keepers of the same class; but the Act provides that all shop 
assistants shall have a half-holiday in each week. The work- 
ing hours of Chinese are specially restricted, in order to try 
Wages to prevent or lessen unfair competition. The most important 
Boards. _ provision, however, which is provided in the Act of 1896, is 
in regard to the formation of Boards to fix the rates of wages. 
and piecework in various trades, for which purpose it is pro- 
vided that, to determine the lowest prices or rates to be paid, 
the Governor-in-Council may appoint special Boards consisting 
of from four to ten members (half elected by employers and 
half by employés), who are to nominate some outside person 
as chairman; or if no agreement can be arrived at as to such 
nomination, then the Governor-in-Council shall appoint the 
chairman. The Board so appointed shall agree upon the rates 
or prices to be charged, and shall also determine the number of 
apprentices or improvers under 18 years of age who may be 
employed, and the lowest price or rate of pay; but no one 
shall receive less than 2s. 6d. per week in any case. Several — 
amending Acts have been passed since the 1896 measure was 
placed on the Statute Book, extending to many and diverse 
occupations the beneficial provisions of the original Act. The 
Acts continued in force until Ist November, 1903, and a Bill 
was brought before Parliament continuing the 1896 Act and all 
enactments amending the same, until otherwise provided by 
Parliament. This was subsequently altered amending and limit- | 
ing the duration of the Acts to two years, from the 31st Decem- 
Beh ber, 1903. The Chief Inspector of Factories reports that deter- 
earnings. Ininations, made by twenty-nine Boards elected under the Act, 
, were in full operation during 1902, and furnishes figures show- 
ings the increase in average earnings consequent thereon. For 
instance, the average weekly wage for all employés (including 
boys) in the bread-making trade was £1 12s. 6d. in 1896, prior 
to the Wages Board being in operation, and £2 2s. 10d. in 1902, 
when its determination was in full force. Likewise, the 
average wage of persons employed in the clothing trade in- 
creased from £1 in 1896 to £1 2s. 5d. in 1902; the average wage 
in the boot trade from £1 3s. 2d. to £1 8s. 3d.; and in the furni- 
ture trade from £1 9s. 1d. to £1 19s. 6d. In 1900, the average 
wage of persons engaged in the engraving trade was 36s. 114., 
and in 1902, when the determination was in force, it was 
49s. 10d., or an increase of 12s. 11d. In the pottery trade the 
average wage was £1 8s. 1d. in 1900, before the Wages Board 
fixed the rates, and in 1902, when the determination was in 
operation it had risen to £1 16s. 4d., or an average increase 
of 8s. 38d. for each employé engaged in the trade. : 
Old age 


pce An Act to provide for the payment of old age pensions 
was passed in 1900. The minimum age of a pensioner is 65 
years, but pensions may be granted to persons under that 
age if they have been permanently disabled through having 
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been engaged in mining or any unhealthy or hazardous occupa- 
tion. The period of residence in the State required to entitle 
a person to a pension is 20 years, five of which must be con- 
tinuous and immediately preceding the application. A person 
who has deserted, without just cause, wife, husband, or 
children, for a period of 12 months in the preceding five years, 
18 debarred from pension rights. The absence of serious 
criminal taint, to the extent of not having been imprisoned 
for periods amounting to five years during the whole qualifying 
period of residence, or to six months or upwards in the pre- 
_ ceding five years, is insisted upon. Three convictions for 
drunkenness during the preceding two years is a disqualifica- 
tion. An applicant must be a British subject by birth, or a 
naturalized subject of not less than six months’ standing, but 
Chinese and Asiatics, whether naturalized or not, and 
Aborigines are excluded. Relatives may be summoned to 
show cause why they do not support applicants for pensions, 
and may be ordered to do so. Originally the maximum pension 
was 10s. per week, but in the Amending Act of 1901 it was re- 
duced to 8s. per week, The number who actually received 
pensions - during 1902-3 was 15,167; 1,570 pensions were can- 
celled, and 1,180 pensioners died "during. the year—leaving 
12,417 pensioners on the 30th June, 1903. The following are 
the amounts paid since the inception of the system on ist 
January, 1901, during the last three financial years, viz.:— 


In1900-01  .. 0; w., as £129,338 

; 1901-02... ue aa 292,482 
1902-038... ae. hhh E aac  42IB, 70 

Total .. 9 ow av £687,525 


-. ‘The following statement shows the proportion of persons, Be eth 
aged 65 years and upwards, to the population in the three tion 65 and 
States. paying old age pensions, also the proportion drawing old | Feeling 


age penerone: and the percentage of the latter to the former :— old age 


pensions in 
two Austra- 
lian States 
N umber in | and New 
Every 10,000 Persons. Proportion of those Zealand. 
| Eligible on an Age 
State or Colony. E | Basis receiving 
a Receiving _ Pensions. 
oe and Upwards. Old Age Pensions. 
i ee ee We ee _ ee en fer oe 
2 | 1901. 1902, Per Cent. 
Victoria | «652 117 21 
New South Wales __.... - 84.4 166 — ~A8 
New Zealand (including Maoris) 414 | 157 38) 


It thus appears that New South Wales is paying pensions Pons 


to almost half of those eligible to receive them under the age tates 
| qualification, New Zealand to nearly two-fifths, but in Victoria compared, 
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only about a fifth of those so ones are the recipients of 
this. character of State aid. 


In Melbourne and suburbs, the last Saturday and Sunday — 


Hospital 
Saturday of October im eaeh year are set apart for making. collections. 
Sunday: in aid of the charitable institutions. The clergy of the various 


denominations take an active part in the movement, preaching 
sermens appropriate to the occasion, and otherwise helping 
it forward. The church collections on this Sunday are entirely. 
devoted in.aid of the fund. Sunday school superintendents, — : 
business firms, their employés, and others lend valuable assist- 
ance in making collections. "The following. are the amounts, 
collected: since the movement was | Inaugarated: — 


£190,104 


1873'to 1898 nee 

1899... a, oe z 5,853: 

1900: ... 5,901 

1901 .. 6,034 

1902... 6,669 
Total: ceva E24, BEL 


The amounts. distributed. to the various charitable instie 


Distribution 


ee neneys tutions, as. well as: the total sums collected, from the nCeRH ON 
on Hospital Of: the » Fad, and, for the. year 1 1902, were as under:— 
Saturday : ewe 
and . * - | toa 
Sunday, . : Amount Distributed. 
Institution. , — — 
1878 to 1901.| 1902. Total. 
ae _ | or, £ £ - ed 
‘Melbourne Hospital: ae "eine 61,802 1,654 63,456 .. 
Alfred Hospital ... a , 26,903 598 | 27,501 — 
widio. Benevolent. Asylum 18,614 All |. 19,025 
sargo: Women’s Hospital we | 18,558) 569 19127 
.59 4 Children’s Hospital - ee]? - 28,125 879 24,0 pie 
aisiny Hyeand Ear Hospital. 10,100: | 290. 290° . 
ys i Homeopathic: Hospital 10,064:|. 261 
u suoro Vietorian Home for Aged and Infirm: | — 6,842 149 
eee tat Richmond Dispensary | 1,330 35 
sof oe Collingwood Dispensary 1,900 = 
unio? Austin Hospital for Incurables~ 10,122 581 
Convalescent: Home for Women 1,790 12a. 
Convalescent Home for.Men, | 1,275 125 
Melbourne District Nursing Society 576 | rari 
St. Vincent’s Hospital 2,505 245 
Sanatorium for Consumptives, Echtica and 790 | ‘' 223 
Macedon . | 
Queen Victoria Hospital . for Women: Vaud 308 106. ALA 
Children . oe 
Melbourne Dental Hospital 20 20 | - 40 
fea Gua Total Misterbuted 196,624 | ~ 6,848 202,972 
se eee ‘Total Collected. ... | 207,892 | 6,669 


“aly key 1010" 


pete v8 


214,561 
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Particulars relating to the most important of the various Charitable 


Institution 


classes of charitable institutions in the State are shown in jpodation, 


the follewing table. The mformation relates to the year ended 
‘the B0th J une, 1902, except for the Hospitals for the Insane, 
the Idiot Asylum, and the Industrial and Reformatory Schools, 
in which cases it relates to the calesdar year 1902. Of the 


general hospitals, six are in Melbourne, the remainder in 


country towns, nine of the latter being also benevolent 


asylums. The accommodation available for imdoor patients 


was. as follows :— 


‘Dormitories. 
-Menrber 
: Description of Institution. cee 
Hone. ruber, | Sapecity ip 
~ General Hospitals ... A5 394 | 4,178,389 
Women’s Haspital... 1 24 142486 
- Children’s .Hospital — _ od 12 59,176 
Eye and Kar Hospital 1 8 | 54,680 |. 
Queen ‘Vietoria Hospital for a1 3B 18,084 . 
Women and Children 
-Consumptive: Sanatorium... 1 (18 59;000 
a are for. the. Insane 6 1,181 2,815, 219 
“Tdiot Asylum _ 1 20 114,288 
Benevolent asylums 6 179 1,663,766 
- Convalescent Homes 2 31 71,000 
Biind Asylum ss 1 5 91,818 
‘Deaf and Dumb Asylum i 4, 75,872 
C@rphan.Asylums ... 2 St 5S 533,794 
Industrial and ‘Reformatory | 14 | 
Schools ; oe 
. infant Asylum oo 8 38,821 
Female Refuges , 9 124 | 320,775 
Salvation Army Rescue Homes 6 39 ~ 101,317 


‘Total... | 204 - |:2,105 | 10,837,985 


Nunnber of Wither of 


| Beds for Cubic Feet. 


Inmates. te each 
{ 

2,963 1,410°2 

— 983 1,532°1 

79 | TAD 

60 911°3 

15 | 1,205°6 

: 97 6082 

40838 689°5 

276 4141 

2,437 682°7 

68 1,127:0 

112 815°3 

74. | 1,025°2 


- 1,605 5311 


54 738'9 
5387 | 697:3 
— 995 4E0'3 


12,173 | 849-2 


| The regulations of the Board of Public Health require 


an. an :allowance of 1,200 cubic feet for each. lrmate in hospitals, 


cand the above -statement shows that, with two. a a 


this requirement has been complied ‘with. 
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Charitable 
institutions 
—inmates 
and deaths. 


The following statement shows the number of inmates 
and of deaths in these institutions :-— 7 : 


Number of Inmates. Proportion of 
Number of Deaths to 
Description of Institution. Deaths. Total Number 
Total during Daily of Inmates, 
the Year. Average. 
| 7 _ Per Cent. 
General Hospitals si 21,193 1,988 (2,272 _ 10°72 
Women’s Hospital = 1,716 66 40 _ 233 
Children’s Hospital _... 1,294 * 84 101 7°80 
Eye and Ear Hospital ... 805 54 2 "25 
Queen Victoria Hospital 195 11 4: 2°05. 
for Women and Children | 
Consumptive Sanatorium 147. 47 1 "68 
Hospitals for the Insane 5,208 4,237 307 589 
Idiot Asylum ... aa 324 287 25 771 
~ Benevolent Asylums_....| 3,670 2,138 414 11°28 
Convalescent Homes __... 1,049 39 1 09 
Blind Asylum .. 108 95 eae ss 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum SE 66 an ole 
Orphan Asylums . 1,413 1,086 | 2 "14 
Industrial and Reform- 6,636 5,700 5 113 
atory Schools 
Infant Asylum ate 94 51 15 15°96 
Female Refuges ae 827 481 6 72 
Salvation Army Rescue 564 — 144 2 | "35 
Homes . —_—— | —— | —_—_ — 
Total 2. oa. 45,320 16,574 3,267 721 


Charitable 
institutions 
—receipts 
and ex- 
penditure, 


By comparing the above table with that preceding it, 
overcrowding seems to exist in the Children’s Hospital, the 
Hospitals for the Insane, the Idiot Asylum, and the Orphan 
Asylums, as the daily average number of inmates in those 
institutions was greater than the number of beds provided. 


In addition to the inmates shown above, there were 45 
mothers of infants in the Infant Asylum, 113 infants in the 
Female Refuges, and 108 infants in Salvation Army Homes 
‘during the year. 


The total receipts of all charitable institutions in the year 
1901-2 amounted to £455,690, of which three-fifths were con- 
tributed by Government, and the expenditure amounted to 
£458,882. Of the Government contribution, £201,071 was ex- 
pended on the Hospitals for the Insane, the Idiot Asylum, 


and the Industrial and Reformatory enol, which are 
Government institutions. | 


“Idiot Asylum ... 
Benevolent Asylums 
Cunvalescent Homes 


4 


Description of Institution. 


General Hospitals 

Women’s Hospital 

Children’s ILospital 

Eye and Ear Hospital 

. Queen Victoria Hospital for Women 


and Children 
Consumptive Sanatorium 
Hospitals for the Insane 


‘Blind Asylum .. 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum 


' Orphan Asylums — 
Industrial 


_ Schools 
Infant Asylum 


Female Refuges 


and. 


Reformatory 


Salvation Army Rescue Homes 


Total 


id 
nw 


From 


Government. 
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Receipts. 


From Other 


Sources. 
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ee ' 
‘ ———————— 


6,550 


70,219 | 


255 
2,019 


690 | 


aeaee 


12,560 
1,298 
3,252 
2,194 

15,537 
1,791 


827 
12,858 
3 ;f 65 


161 015 | 


7,431 
146,196 


34,582 
1,748 
5,252 
3,194 

22,087 

72,010 


1,082 
4,455 


455,690 


£ 
129,215 
8, 264 
8,779 
3,952 
1,376 


3,613 
146,196 © 


34,797 
1,388 
4,355 
3,192 

19,635 

72,01) 


1,331 
15,945 
4,834 


458,882 


The following seatenient shows the average ainiber Of Charitable 
inmates of the respective institutions, the total cost of their 


maintenance, and the average cost per 


‘mate :— 


- Description of Institution. - 


General Hospitals ... 
Women’s Hospital ... 
Children’s Hospital 
- Eye and Ear Hospital 


Queen Victoria Hospital for Women| 
and Children | ; 

Consumptive Sanatorium _.., 

Hospitals for the Insane 

- Idiot Asylum 


Benevolent Asylums 
Convalescent Homes 


Blind A 


sylum 


Deaf and Dumb Asylum 


Orphan Asylums 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools 


“Infant Asylum 


Female Refuges 
. Salvation Army Rescue Homes. 


Total 


Daily Average | ~ Total Cost 
Number of 
sf Ones | Maintenance. 
oes £ 
1,988 109,029 
84 6,866 
54 3,502 
11 1,003 
4 2,223 
4,237 |. 
987 j 146,196 
2,138 31,173 
39 1,233 
95 3,034 
66 3,062 | 
1,086 - 15,698 
5,700 72,010 
51 850 
481 12,362 
144, 4,249 
16,574 419,706 | 


| Average Cost 
of 


| Each Inmate 
’ Per 


Annum. 


> 2 
pul 
oO > 


a 
CoAT RO 


oO 
bwT PO MOOS 


_ 
bo ~T 
jus 
bo © B® OO FO 


institutions 
—average 


annum of each in- sost per 


mate. 


- Convales- 


cent homies. 


Free dis- 
pensaries, 


Lunatic 
asylums, 
1902. 


Admissions, 
discharges: 
&ec., lunatic 
asylums, 
1848 to 1902. 
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The institutions showing the lowest average cost per in- 
mate are the Industrial and Reformatory Schools, the Orphan 
Asylums, and the Benevolent Asylums. As many of the children 
of the Industrial and Reformatory Schools cost the State 
nothing—maintaining themselves at service or being supported 
by relatives—the cost of maintenance per head shown above 
is somewhat misleading, the true cost per head of these 
supported by the State being about £17 10s. The average 
cost per inmate of the Infant Asylum, Female Refuges, amd. 
Salvation Army Homes would be reduced if allowance weve 
made for mothers of infants in the first-named institution, and. 
for infants in the two latter groups of institutions. | 

In addition to the hospitals, there were two Convalescent 
HMomes-—one for men, situated at Cheltenham, and the other 
for women at Clayton—with accommodation for 63 inmates. 
The number of inmates at the beginning of the year 1901-2.was 
44; 1,005 were admitted, and 1,015 were discharged duritag 
the year, and 34 remained under care on the 30th June, 1902. 

Two-free dispensaries furnished returns for 1902. The 
individuals treated during the year ended 30th June, ‘1962, 
numbered 4,930. ‘The visits to or by these persons numbered — 
17,533. The total receipts amounted to £679, of which £235 — 
was from Government and £444 from other sources. The ~ 


total expenditure was £1,045. 


The number of persons admitted: to: lunatic asylums durimg 
the year 1902 was 796, the number discharged recovered was 
358, and relieved 55. The number of patients remaining in 
the asylums on the 3ist December, 1902, was 4,547, or a pro- — 
portion of 1 in every 265 of the population, as compared with 
4,501, or 1 in every 269 of the population, in the preceding 
year. Of those discharged recovered in 1902, as many as 78 
per cent. had been in the asylums for less than 12.months, 
13 per cent. from 1 to 2 years, and 6 per cent. from.2 to 5 yeaws. 
After this length of time in the asylums recoveries: are: not: at — 
all likely to take place. Of those who. died,-41 per cent. had 
not been resident 12 months, 30 per cent. from 1 to 5 years, 10 | 
per cent. from 5 to 10 years, 5 per cent. from 10 to 15 yeans, 
3 per cent. from 15 to 20 years, 5 per cent. from: 20 to 25 yeams, 
and about 6 per cent. were in longer than 25 years. ‘These 
facts tend to show that mortality is heavy during the early 
stages of treatment, and that the death rate amongst these 
inmates who have a lengthened asylum residence is. very. light, 
and no doubt this result generally aids in making the large 
asylum population to which attention has been repeatedly 
directed. | | 

‘Bince the opening of the first asylum in 1848 up ‘to the 
end of 1902, 31,692 persons have been admitted, viz., 18,198 
mates, and 13,495 females. The proportion who recovered was 
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‘29 per cent. of males, and 33 per cent of females, whilst 4 and 
44 per cent. respectively were relieved, 21 per cent. and 22 per 
cent. (including transfers) were not improved, 33 and 22 per 
cent. died, and 13 and 16 per cent. respectively still remain 
under care in the institutions. 


The number of lunaties in the different Australian Lunatics in 
States and New Zealand, and their proportion to the total 43N° 


and New 


population of each State on 31st December, 1901, were:— Zealand. 


Number of Lunatics on 31st 
December, 1901. 


State or Colony. 


Total. | * population. 
Victoria oe ae ae ae oe 4,501 372 
New Zealand... oe i oe a big 2,773 352 
Queensland —... on fen. ee o 1,752 343 
New South Wales Ee oe eke vel 4475 - 324, 
South Australia ek "ats es ee 988 270 
- Wasmania mie “ae — teecilte 426 24.5 
_ Western Aaatralin — ” ae ed ies 340 175 


The figures of 1901 are used, as those for 1902 for all the 
States are “not yet available. — 


The recoveries of patients i in the Victorian lunatic asylums Recoveries 
im 1901 were below the average of the 20 years ended with 1901. 9 tnatics 
the proportion in that year being 3,888 per 10,000 admitted, lia, 1901. 
as compared with 4, 025 im the: period stated. The proportion 
of recoveries 1n 1901 was lower than in South: Australia, New 
Seuth Wales; and Queensland, but meres than in Western 


Australia amd Tasmania. 


Recoveries per Recoveries per 
10,000 7s 10,000 
; Admissions. Admissions. 
South Australia =. 5,093 — ~Victoria i. 1. 8,888 
New South Wales _..... 4,693 Western Australia “es 3,830 


‘Queensland ... i 4,353 Tasmania... rP 3,231 


The mortality of lunatie asylum patients was higher: in Deaths of 
Victoria in 1901 than in any of the other States with the (oyvci 


Australia 


exception of South Australia. This will be seen by the follow- ad New 


ealand, 
in ng oe 
Deaths per 10,000 
Resident Patients. 


South kiGivabe sc, “ad 884 


Victoria... — a. ae 768 
New South Wales ... ie eso 688 
Western Australia ... re wk 681 
: New Zealand - ie Sacto Se 639: 
* Queenland aus acs se 583. 


Tasmania ... . = a a 550. 


Industrial 
and re- 
formatory 
schools. 
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There were at the end of 1902 three industrial and ten 
reformatory schools in the State, one of the former being a 
servants’ training school. The State industrial schools are_ 
used merely as receiving depéts, the children being sent as 
soon as possible after commitment to the schools either to 
foster homes, or to private farm reformatories partly sup- 
ported by the State. Many of the inmates of the State re- 
formatories are either placed with friends or licensed out. | 
The wards of the State on 31st December, 1902, numbered. 


5,745, and in addition, there were 34 others free from legal 


Children | 
boarded 
out, &e. 


control, who, being incapacitated, were maintained by the — 
State. Of the total number under control, only 343 are de- 
seribed as reformatory children; 199 of these were in reforma- 
tory schools, 79 were maintaining themselves at service, 64 — 
were placed with relatives without cost to the State, and one | 
was an inmate of a gaol. The balance, 5,402, are described — 


as neglected children, of whom 3,753 were boarded out in foster © 


homes, 736 were maintaining themselves at service, 762 were — 
living with relatives without cost to the State, 140 were — 


inmates of institutions for neglected children, 9 were in .- 


hospitals, and two in gaols. 


The welfare of the children boarded out is cared for by. - 
honorary committees, who send reports to the department as to — 


their general condition. The rate paid by the Government to 


persons accepting charge of these children is five shillings per. 


week for each child. Children from either industrial or re- _ 
formatory schools may be placed with friends on probation, « 


without wages, or at service. The number of children boarded © 
out at the end of 1902 was 3,753, as against 3,701 in 1901, 3,331: 


in 1900, 3,113 in 1899, and 2,791 in 1898; the number placed — 
with friends on probation was 825 in 1902, as against 780 in | 
1901, 719 in 1900, 689 in 1899, and 673 in 1898; and the number _ 


at service or apprenticed, 815 at the end of 1902, as against _ 
851 in 1901, 842 in 1900, 820 in 1899, and 799 in 1898. nee 


The circumstances leading to the commitment of these — 
children are as follow, the particulars having been obtained — 
from the orders:—The total number of children placed under — 
care in the schools in 1902 was 894, and in only 370 cases, or. 
41 per cent. of the whole, were the parents held to be | 
blameable; the father in 245, the mother in 70, and both 
parents in 55 cases. There were 524 cases in which the - 


parents were held to be blameless; in 293 instances the father - 


was dead and the mother poor, but of good character; in 21° 
both parents were dead; in 54 the parents were alive, but, 
though held to be of good character, were too poor to support 
their children; in 34 the father was poor and the mother dead; 


in 82 both parents were the victims of misfortune ; in 15 the 
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parents were unknown; and in 25 cases the father was un- 
known, and the mother unable, either through sickness or 
poverty, to maintain her offspring. 


The Government expenditure for the maintenance of 
neglected children amounted in 1902 to £61,262, and for 
reformatory school children to £6,589; the expenses of ad- 
ministration amounted to £4,160, making a total gross ex- 


penditure of £72,011. A sum of £1,792 was received from | 


parents for maintenance, making the net expenditure £70,219. 
The average number of ‘neglected children under supervision 
during the year was 5,396; of this total, 3,727 were maintained 
in foster homes at an average annual cost: per head to the 
State of £14 18s. 11d., 82 were in Government receiving depéts 
at £35 19s. 6d. per “head, and 90 were in private industrial 
schools costing £14 2s. 11d. per head; 736 were at service 
earning their own living, and 761 were with relatives and 
others at no cost to the State.’ The average number of re- 
formatory wards under supervision during the year was 357. 
Of this number, 214 were maintained in private schools at an 
average annual cost per -head of £30 15s. 10d., 79 were at 
service earning their own living, and 64 were with relatives 
at no cost to the State. The average net cost per head of 
neglected and rei formatory school children who were main- 
tained by the State during the year was £17 14s. 2d. 


There were 827 female inmates of these refuges during 
the year ended 30th June, 1902; 93 were at the temporary home 
at Collingwood, 441 at the Magdalen Asylum, Abbotsford, 59 
at the Carlton Refuge, 21 at the Ballarat Home, 16 at ‘the 
Bendigo Rescue Home, 17 at the Geelong Refuge, 77 at the 
South Yarra Home, 73 at the Elizabeth Fry Retreat, and 30 


Cost of 
mainten- 
ance of 
industrial 
and re- 
formatory 
children. 


Refuges for 
fallen 
women. 


at the House of Mercy, Cheltenham; 47 children accompanied 


their mothers to the Carlton Refuge, 30 to the Temporary 
Home for Friendless and Falien Women, Collingwood, 17 to 
the Ballarat Home, 7 to the Bendigo Rescue Home, 12 to the 
- Geelong Refuge, and 1 to the South Yarra Home. Of the 
total number of children, 16 died during the year. Nine 


women from the } Magdalen Asylum, 5 from the South Yarra | 


Home, 5 from the Elizabeth Fry Retreat, 1 from the Geelong 
Female Refuge, and 1 from the House of Mercy, Cheltenham, 
_ were discharged for misconduct, and 6 in the Magdalen Asylum 
died. The objects of these institutions are—(1) To provide a 
refuge for fallen women who are desirous to return to the 
paths of virtue; (2) to aid the reformation of these women, and 
fit them to again become useful members of society; (3) to 


_ assist in procuring situations, or otherwise oe for them — 


on leaving the institution. . 


Eighty benevolent or philanthropic societies furnished 
returns for the year ended 30th June, 1901. These associa- 


Benevolent 


- gocieties. 
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tions are for the relief of distressed or indigent persons, and. 
are generally managed by ladies. The names of two of the: 
societies indicate their connexion with the Jewish body, but 


no distinctive denomination is perceptible in the titles of any 


Night 
shelters. 


Society for 
the Pro- 
tection ef 
Animals. 


Victorian 
Discharged 
Prisoners’ 
Aid 
Society. 


of the others, with the exception of the Central Methodist 


Mission, and Church of England Seamen’s Mission. The 


persons relieved during the year numbered about 17,885; the 
receipts amounted to £17,987, ‘of which £8,015 was from Govern: 


ment amd £9,972 from private Sources; and the ea venelrure TO 


£16,362. 


At Dr. Singleton’s Night Shelters, Collingwood, 13,570, 
cases were accommodated during. the year 1901-2, viz, 8,487, 
men, 4,899 women, and 184 children. The expenses were £89, | 
which were defrayed out of the “General Charity Fund,” but. 
there were also numerous contributions in the shape of food. 


oe 


The Vietorian Society for the Protection of Animals has’ 
been established for about 30 years, its objects being, by enforee 
ment of the existing laws, to prevent cruelty to animals, to pro- 
cure such further legislation as may be found expedient, and 
to excite.and sustain an intelligent public opinion regarding’ ‘ 
man’s duty to the lower animals. Im the year ended 30th June, 
1902, the cases dealt with by the society numbered 731, of 
which 481 were for cruelty to horses. There were 113 prosecn* | 
tions, which resulted in 107 persons. being fined, and 6 di# 
missed. The receipts during the year amounted. to £626 and , 
the expenditure to £419. | a 


_ Since 1872 a society has been in. existence in Melbourne 
for the purpose of affording assistance to discharged prisoners, 
and offering them inducements to return to the paths of. 
honesty and industry. Relief is afforded by gifts of money, 
clothes, blankets, and other necessaries, and those who desire. 
it are supplied for a time with board and lodging in Melbourné, 


or are provided with means to go into the interior, or to leave. 


the State. The society also takes charge of and. distributes. 


the sums earned by the prisoners whilst under detention. The. | 
number of individuals relieved in 1902-3 was.580. The receipts 


‘in the same year amounted to £832, including grants from. 


Institute for 
Blind. 


Government, the Penal Department, and private sources; and, 
the expenditure to £750. 


Royan Victorian Institute FoR THE Burp. 
By J. TuHurston Hoaarqyiksa., SUPERINTENDENT AND SECRETARY. 


The Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind occupies a 
site on the St. Kilda-road, Melbourne. The institutien is 
strictly undenominational in its character, and its objects are 
to give a suitable scholastic and religious education to the. 
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young blind of the State, and to teach them trades or pro- 
fessions by means of which, on completion of their term of 
trainire, they may earn an imdependent Hvelihood. It is 
further intended, as far as the exigencies of trade will permit, 
to give employment in its industrial department to blind work- 
people who may be unable to get work elsewhere. This, 
however, is restricted to the demand for the goods made. The 
institute is not in any sense a benevolent asylum for the 
indigent blind, whe can not only be maintained cheaper, but 
can ‘be better cared for in the ‘ordinary institutions for the 
‘care of the destitute. The scholastic education is similar to 
that in the State schools, varied only in the apparatus and 
means emploved; and examinations are held annually by the 
Education department, the percentage gained at the last being 
100. Music is an important part of the education of the blind, 
and those who display exceptional talent are trained for the 
musical profession, and the skill of the pupils is utilised as 
means of raising revenue for the institution by means of 
concerts and band performances in various parts of the State. 


In the industrial branch, pupils are trained in the trades of | 


brash, basket, nat, and matting making, the period of train- 
ing varying from two to five years; and employment is then 
_ given to non-resident ex-pupils, who are paid wages at piece- 
— werk rates ruling in the various trades. Some less preficient 
workers have their wages supplemented by a bonus. Its 
ouside workers are. assisted in times of sickness by “The 
Blind Workers’ Sick Benefit Society.” Its funds are main- 
tained by weekly contributions by its members, and it is 
subsidised | by a. ‘grant from the board of management equal 
to the amount of the nembers’ contributions. This: society is 
managed by a committee of its members, assisted by the princi- 
pal of the institution, and the accountant, who acts as honorary 


treasurer. There is new ne debt on the institution. The - 


sales in the manufacturing department amounted to £4,836, 
bemg £587 more than the previous vear. The total number 
of pupils and workers ‘on the roll is 96, classified as follows :— 


Resident pupils, 55; day jel 2s sounatyaien and non-resident 


‘workers, 39.0 | , 1 a pea ag 


Vierorran Dear anp Duns I[wsTiruTIoN. 


By Jno. Avoock, Esq., SuPERINTENDENT. 


‘The Victorian ‘Deaf and Dumb Institution oceupies a site 
on ‘the St. ‘Kilda-road. At the beginning of the year there 
‘were 64 papils on the roll. During the year, 13 new pupils 
were admitted, and 7 have been discharged, thus leaving the 
nuniber of pupils, on the 30th June, 1902, 70 (38 boys ‘and 37 


Deaf and 
Dumb 
Institution. 


girls). Since the year 1862, when the institution was fairly - 


Humane 
Society. 
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launched, there have been received into it over 417 children, 
347 of whom have been discharged, most of them being capable 
of maintaining themselves. The work of the school has been. 
carried on with a great measure of success, and the combined 
oral and manual system of teaching has proved very satis- 
factory. A number of the boys are being instructed in boot- 
making and gardening, and the girls in domestic duties, and 
all are making good progress. The total receipts for the year 
were £3,194—the sum allotted out of the charitable vote being 
£1,000. Bequests, amounting to £648, were received and added 
to the endowment account, the total to the credit of which fund 
is now £11,629—-most of which is invested in Government 
stock, the interest only being used for maintenance purposes. 


Royat Humane Socrery oF AUSTRALASIA. 


By Witi1am HaMinton, Ksq., SECRETARY. 


The Royal Humane Society of Australasia was established 
in 1874 under the name of “The Victorian Humane Society.” 
Its objects are as follow:—(1) To bestow rewards on all who . 
promptly risk their own lives to save those of their fellow-. 
creatures. (2) To provide assistance, as far as it is in the | 
power of the society, in all cases of apparent death occurring | 
in any part of Australasia. (3) To restore the apparently 
drowned or dead, and to distinguish by rewards. all who, | 
through skill and perseverance, are, under Providence, success- 
ful. (4) To collect information regarding the most approved 
methods and the best apparatus to be used for such purposes. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1902, 93 applications for 
awards were investigated, with the result that 27 certificates 
and 24 bronze medals were granted. The receipts during the 
year amounted to £557, and the expenditure to £423. The © 
institution has placed and maintains 426 life-buoys at various © 
places on the coast, rivers, lakes, and reservoirs throughout 
all the Australasian States and Fiji. Of the honorary awards 
distributed in 1901-2, 19 were for deeds of bravery performed 
in Victoria, 14 for similar acts in New South Wales, 4 in 
Queensland, 4 in New Zealand, 3 in Tasmania, 1 in Fiji, and 6 
in Western Australia. The society has 148 honorary corre: — 
spondents, residing as follow, viz.:—45 in Victoria, 33 in New 
South Wales, 27 in New Zealand, 27 in Queensland, 8 in Tas- 
mania, 3 in South Australia, and 5 in Western Australia. 
Owing to the appointment of these gentlemen and to the 
awards made by the society appearing to give complete satis- - 
faction throughout the States, there is no urgency for forming | 
local branches of the society in the other States. | 
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AUSTRALIAN Heattu Sociery. 


By J. G. Burrows, Esq., SECRETARY. 


An Australian Health Society was established in Mel- Health 
bourne in 1875. It consists of about 300 members, and is S°*- 
managed by a president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, two 
secretaries (one being a lady), and fifteen members of council. 
Its objects are:—(1) To create and educate public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general, by the aid of the plat- 
form, the press, and other suitable means; (2) to induce and 
assist people, by personal influence, example, and encourage- 
ment, to live in accordance with the recognized laws whereby 
_ health is maintained and disease is prevented; (3) to seek re- 
moval of all noxious influences deleterious to public health, 
and to influence and facilitate legislation in that direction. 
To effect these objects, the society distributes pamphlets, tracts, 
and wall sheets, bearing upon the preservation of health; 
maintains a lending library of specially selected works for the 
use of members; and arranges for the delivery of public 
lectures annually. During the year 1901-2, courses of health 
lectures were given in Melbourne, Richmond, and Kew. In 
pursuance of the plan of testing the work done in the inculca- 
tion of health and temperance lessons in the State schools, 
an examination was arranged to be held, with the concurrence 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, in the Ballarat, Bendigo, 
Castlemaine, Geelong, Wangaratta, and Warrnambool schools. 
Of those pupils who presented themselves for examination, 
twenty-six received the Health Society’s certificate. These ex- 
aminations are conducted annually by the council of the 
society, alternately in the metropolitan and country ‘schools. 
In the previous year, in the metropolitan district, 658 pupils 
competed, of whom 37 per cent. passed. No pecuniary aid is 
received from the Government, the work of the society being 
carried on by subscriptions ranging from 5s. per annum 
upwards. 3 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
| ~iBy T. C. Mackxiery, Esq.. SECRETARY. 


A Charity Organization Society has been established in Carty Of 
Melbourne since 1887, its objects being:—(1) Promotion of Sodas 
- ¢o-operation in charitable work; (2) adequate inquiry into all 
applications for assistance; (3) distribution of immediate relief 
in kind pending inquiry or arrangements with existing 
_ charities; (4) compilation of records of all cases for facility of. 
reference; (5) administration of a loan fund; (6) maintenance 
ofa wood- vard or other labour test, so that the means of earn- 
ing food and shelter shall be opened to all applicants able to 
work; (7) to encourage charitable work where and in so far as — 
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no suitable society exists; (8) discouragement of indiscriminate 
alms-giving, imposture, and professional mendicity; (9) en- 
couragement of charitable work in localities where no suitable 
secieties are in existence. The society is managed by an 
exeeutive committee elected by a council empowered to make 
rules and regulations for the conduct of its business. This, 
couneil consists of a representative of each of the charities, 
and of twenty members elected at an annual meeting of: sub- 
seribers of the society. The income of the year ended 30th, 
June, 1992, including balance from the previous year, was 
£1,694, the expenditure £1,351, and the balance carried forward. 
was, £343. The new cases investigated by the society during, 
the year numbered 640, the result of the inquiry being that; 
495 were set down as satisfactory and 145 as unsatisfactory, 
The society claims to have prevented a large amount of im- 
posture, to have relieved subscribers of the annoying feeling: 
that their benevolence was being wasted on.unworthy objects, 
and to have stimulated and directed the fiow of charity, 
Kspectally good work has been done in cases where employ-. 
ment has: been found for these who, without the society’s aid,, 
mght have degenerated into permanent burdens.on publie on 
private charity, and in the large number of cases in whieh; 
relatives of indigent persons have been induced to recognize 
natural claims: in a community where no legal obligation, is. 
eptailed by relationship other than that of husband to wife. 
and of parent to infant. The wood-vard is a very practical 
part of the society’s work. It affords a test of the sincerity 
oY men who ask help on the ground that they cannot get work; 
and it gives temporary work to those who really need it. 


Viel Seis. ABB 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Marriages in Victoria can only be celebrated by a 
minister of religion whose name is registered in the office of 
the Government Statist, or by the Government Statist, or any 
duly . appointed registrar of marriages. In order to guard 
against the celebration of marriages by undesirable persons, 
the present law provides that no person shall be registered 
as a minister of religion unless he ordinarily officiates as such 
in one of the officially recognized religious denominations, is 
supported by the recognized head of the denomination in Vic- 
toria, or, 1f there be no such head, then by at least two regis- 
tered ministers; and satisfies the Government Statist that he 
is a fit and proper person to celebrate marriages. The 
‘Govermor-in-Council may prohibit from celebrating marriages 
any minister who is proved guilty of any offence, misconduct, 
or impropriety unworthy of his calling; and the Government 
Statist may cancel the registration of any minister who ceases 
to officiate er otherwise loses his qualifications. Any clergy- 
iman or person officiating as such who celebrates a marriaye 
without being duly registered, or any person who obtains 
registration by untruly representing hrmself as an officiating 
minister, or who personates a registrar, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, punishable by a penalty not exceeding £500, 
or by imprisenment not exceeding five years, or by both; but 
if'the omission were accidental, the penalty is reduced to a 
maximum of £20 on-saummary conviction. Marriages of Jews 

and uakers are exempted from the above provisions, and are 
deemed legal and valid if celébrated according to their respec- 
tive usages. To guard against the abuse of the system of 

matrimonial agencies, the Goverwor-in-Council is empowered, 
if deemed expedient, to prohibit ministers from celebrating 
marrivges in any undesirable place or building. No marriage 
shall be invalid by reason of having been celebrated by an 
un ualified person, if either of the parties - shall have believed 
at the time that such person was qualified, nor by reason of 
apy formal defect or irregularity. Marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister has been legalized in Victoria since 1873; but 
there is no prevision to validate a marriage of a woman ‘with 
a deceased husband’s brother. 


The . present official system of compulsory ‘registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages in Victoria has been in force 
Since 1853; and the registers—framed on the best models—are 
replete with all necessarv information bearing on the family 
histery of the people. The statutory duties under the Regis- 
tratien Acts are performed by the Government Statist, who 
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has control over the local registrars of births and deaths, 
and (so far as regards their registration duties) of the offici- 
ating clergymen and lay registrars; and copies of all entries 
certified by him or by the assistant Government Statist, are 
prima facie evidence in the Courts of Australia of the facts 
to which they relate. At the head office in Melbourne there 
is kept for reference a complete collection of all registrations 

| effected since Ist July, 1853, as well as certified copies or 

Chives originals of all existing church records relating to earlier 

records. neriods, as far back as 1837. For the registration of births 
and deaths, the State is divided into 634 registrars’ districts, 
for each of which a registrar is appointed, who (if not a public — 
servant) is paid by fees at the rate of 2s. 6d. per entry, but is © 
not prevented from following his or her own private business; 
whilst the marriages are recorded by the clergyman or lay 
registrar who performs the ceremony. Registrations of 
marriages are made in triplicate, and of births and deaths in 
duplicate—each copy bearing the original signatures of the 
parties married and witnesses (in case of marriage), or of the 
informant (in case of a birth or death), and of the registrar. 
One copy is retained by the registrar or clergyman; one for- 
warded te the Government Statist—to be kept as a permanent 
record; and the third (in case of marriage only) is given to one 
of the parties married. The parents of any child born in 
Victoria, or the occupier of a house wherein a birth or death. — 
occurs, is required under a penalty of £10 (£25 in the case of. 
an iUlegitimate child) to give notice (either personally or by 
authorized agent) to the registrar of the district within 60 days 
after the birth, and within 15 days after the death. (As an 
alternative, the notice may be given by the attending 
doctor or nurse.) No fee is charged for registration, except 
in the case of a birth registered after 60 days, when 5s. is 
charged if within 12 months, and 12s. 6d. if over one year; and 
parents would save themselves much trouble and expense by 
promptly registering the births of their children. By an Act 
(No. 1885), passed on the 6th April, 1903, an illegitimate child 
may he legitimized after the marriage of the parents, if the 
birth be registered for that purpose within six months after 
the date of the marriage, or of the passing of the Act, pro- 
vided there was no lawful impediment, at the time of the 
birth, to the marriage of the parents.. Applicants for searches 
or certificates of births, deaths, or marriages should, in apply- 
ing to the Government Statist, furnish particulars of the 
date and place of the event; also the names of the parties 
in the case of a marriage, or the name. age (if a death), and 
parentage in the case of a birth or death. | 


serie he The number of marriages celebrated in Victoria during 
the year 1902 was 8,477, as against 8,406 in 1901, and 8,308 in 
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1900, and an average of 8,190 during the last five years. 
During the same period the numbers Show a steady increase 
from 7,620 in 1898 to 8,477 in 1902. 


- The proportion which the number of marriages bears to Marriage 

the total population is generally called the marriage rate. ™** 
This at first gradually declined. from over 8 per 1,000 of the 
population in the years 1860-2 to a minimum of 5°98 in 1879. 
It gradually recovered to over 8 in the years 1888-90, but 
reached the minimum again in 1893-4. Since the latter 
period there has been an improvement, first to a level of 6°48 
in 1896-8, and then gradually to 7°02 in 1902, which was the 
highest since 1891. The following are the rates for the last 
five ‘years :— 


1898s. 6 oe an 6°44 
1899... Neos 2 “Ppa a 6°86 
1900... vies a = 6°96 
1901 ‘as wan vr wv. 699 
1902... Se dis - 7:02 


It has been shown upon more than one occasion* that Factors in 
the frequency of marriage is not dependent upon the number Mmés° 
of the total population, still less upon the number of marriage- 
able women, but almost entirely upon the number of marriage- 
able men the community contains, the tendency of whom to 
marry is modified by their occupations, and upon the view 
they take of their future prospects. To demonstrate this, the 
following table has been constructed showing the proportion 
-of marriages to the population, to the number of single men, 
and to the number of single women, in each census year from 
1&54 to 1901:— 


Exclusive of Chinese and Aborigines. 


| | 


Number Proportion of Marriages per 
Yearof | Marriageablet— 1,0L0 of the— 
Census. 
See | Epomeeted hnsinces | 
p : . 2 Marriage- 
Popula- | Marriage- ile 


7 + 
tion.t | able Men. Women: 


1854, 234,361 | 70,865] 15,083{ 3,696 15°77 o216 | 245°04 
1857 Sw... | | 883,668 | 95,427) 26,3817) 4.465 11°64 46-79 | 169-66 


1861 _... 513,896 | 106,940} 37,006} 4,528 8°81 42°34 | 122°36 
-1871 712,263 | 89,921! 65,886; 4,715 6°62 02°43 72°11 
1881 __... 849,438 | 99,824) 119,360) 5,732 6 75 57°42 48:02 
1891 _.... | 1,180,463 | 163,048} 173,138} 9007 . 7°97 55°24 52°02 
1901 ___,,. | 1,193,340 | 154,334] 211,087| 8,468 | 7:08 5487 40°12 


* See “Victorian Yeai-Book, 18§9-90,” pages 265 to 267; same work 18,9-80, pages 103 and 
104; same work 1880-81, pages 199 and 200 ; ; same work 1881- 2, pages 165 and 166 : ; and same 
work 1892, vol. i., pages 323 and 324. - 

t Comprising bachelors aged 20 and upwards, and widowers and divorced men at all ages ; and 


‘ammarried women aged 15 and upwards, | 
t During the twelve months of which the date of the census was the middle. 
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It -will thus be observed that, whilst the proportion of 
marriages to the population (marriage rate)and to the marriage- 
able women has fluctuated considerably, the proportion to the 
marriageabie men has been tolerably constant, the extremes. 
being 573 im 1881, and 42 1:3 in 1861, and the usual range 


was between the narrow limits of 52 and 55. This proportion 


steadily diminished from 573 in 1881 to 55 in 1901, although 
the latter was higher than at any peried prior to 1881. The 
proportion of marriages per 1,000 married women, on the other 
hand, has fallen eff considerably. Even in the more settled 
times, after the gold rush, it fell from 72 in 1871 to a level 
of about 50 in 1881 and 1891, and still further to as lew as. 
40 in 1901, owing to the generally increased proportion of 
marriageable women to men, which at the last period reached 
to as high as 137 per 100 men. In other words, the chances. 
of a woman marrying in Victoria are now very much smaller 
than at any earlier period, the proportions having fallen from 
about 1 in every 4 of the marriageable women in 1854, 1 in 8 
in 1861, to 1 m 20 in .1891, and 1 m-every 25 in 1901. 3 


To further investigate this subject, it will be interesting 
to ascertain the marriage rates amongst marriageable men 


and women at different periods of life, and, with this view, 


the rates have been computed for various. age. groups between 
15 and 50 at each of the last three census periods, and are 
shown in the following table:— 


Proportion or Marriacres Per 1,000 Marriaceasie Men AND 
Women at EACH AGE. : 


Men. 


Women. 
Age Group. ae. eS 

18s]. 1891. | 1901. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
15—21 os as 246 | 23°6 188 
21—25* 57-8 44-3 446 | 1188 | 106-0 87:2 
25—30 114-2 859 | 905 | 105-7 | 1005 84-7 
30—35 82-9 75:2 82:1 | 73-1 66°4 57-9 
35—40 56-4. 51-1 62°6 5388 | 464 37-2 
40 —45 30°5 33-4 39:9 32:5 27-7 223 
45—50 i, 21:8 25:9 29:8 22-1 17:8 “143 
50 upwards - 10°5 91.) Ol 49 4°2 22:4 
15—45 559 | 587+ | 49:0 


In the last two periods, as compared with the ‘first, there 


is every evidence of a tendency amongst men to defer marriage. 
| 


* In the case of men 20— 25, 
+ The apparent anomaly of the 


1881, whilst the rate in each age 
1891, is due to the changes in the 


rate for women between 15 an@45 being higher in 1891 than in 
group in 1881 is higher than. that in the corresponding period ‘im 
age constitution of women under 45 years of age. 
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to a later peried in life—the turning point being age group 
30-35, for there has been a warxked deerease in the rates below, 
but am iaerease im the rates abowe that age. In 1901, as com- 
pared with 1891, however, there was a considerable increase 
ia: the rate at every age periad exeept 20-25 and over 50. 


In the case of marriageable women, there was, it will be 
observed, a slight fall between 1881 and 1891, but a consider- 
able fall between 1891 and 1901 in the propertiow marrying 
at each age group under 35; but a rapid fall from each census 
to the subsequent one in the proportions at ages. over 35. The 
fall between 1891 and 1901 was almost uniformly distributed 
over the various age groups, and averaged about 18 per cent. 
In this connexion it may be noted that whilst the marriage- 
able women between 15 and 45 increased by 25,300 during 
the intercensal period 1891-1901, the number of marriageable 
- Inen between 20 and 50 decreased by 9,156—a decrease chiefly 


 due'te the effiux.of single men te W esterm Australia and South. 


Adriea. Thus, there were resident in Western Australia, 


: aecoudimg: to. the recent census returns of that State, 17,433: 
adult mates of Victorian birth (besides 6,969 minors) of whens: 


&TOL were married; and 10,732 were single. 


— - Tn the following table are shown the marriage rates per 

1,000 of the population in the Australian States and New Zea- 
land for each of the last five years, and also the mean rates for 
the whole period: — 


New. South | 


Teme We: B40 - oN 
| Year, Victoria. oe fea Austualia eae Tasmania. wealth, Zealand. 
1898. ... 6:44 | 677 6:03 6:39 991 6°59 677 |. 691 
(1899 ... 6-86 6°93. 6°78 6°45 992 | 672 7°03 7-28 
1900 ... 6°96 7 38 6:88. 6°37 140 06 Tt | 7°24 7:67 
1901.... 6°99 7:68 6°61 6°43 9°66 771 7°29 7°81 
1902 ... 7°02 | 753 6381 6°61 9°77 7°46 7°23 8 OL 
| Meas), 6-86 727 | 652 | 642 | 998 | 7382 | 717 | 756 


It will be observed that , aecording to the average of the 


five years, the lowest naarriage rates prevailed im South Aus- 


tralia and Queensland, and by far the highest in Western 
Australia. In Victoria the rate was somewhat below, and in 
New South Wales slightly above the average; but in both these 


States the marriage rate has been steadily improving in recent 


years. 


Log: 


Fall in 
marriage 
rates of 
women at 
all ages, 


Marriage 
rates in 
Australian 
States and.- 
New. 
Zealand... 


Manage 
yaces in 
differens 
States 
compared, 
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Marriages in For reasons already explained, a better and more reliable 
proper” index of the frequency of marriage in the different States is 


Oo mar- , Ue , 
riageable ~@ comparison of the marriages with the number of marriage-: 


Australian able male adults per 1,000, aged 21 and upwards, such as is 
Statesand contained in the following statement for the average of the 


ew 


Zealand. three years, 1900 to 1902 :— 


Victoria ee li se an 56°0 
New South Wales — vena tee 58°3 
Queensland ees Ngee “= a 41°6 
South Australia ... sh aoe ae BEBO 
Western Australia ae seal, ie 419 © 
Tasmania bas re “is > as 65°7 

_ Total Australia... er ee 
New Zealand eo ~ iy site do 1 


| Although the marriage rates are generally regarded as 
evidence of prosperity in a community, it can hardly be re- 
garded as such in some of the Australian States, where the: — 
age and sex constitutions are not normal. Thus, in Queens — 
land and Western Australia, the low rates amongst marriage. _ 
able men cannot be said to be due to the absence of prosperity, — 
as compared with the other States, or to greater disinclination: _ 
on the part of the men to marry, but rather to the fact that — 
the number of marriageable women to that.of men is small 
in both those States. | 7 


Marriage _ The average marriage rate of Australia is about the same, 
rates in | 


European 8 In Norway, but is lower than in 11 out of the 15 European © 
countries. countries shown in the following table for the period, 


1896-1900:— | | 
Hungary. as 84 Holland ... - hs 
German Empire... 84 Denmark i, tee 
- Belgium ... i) Scotland cee & De 73 
England and Wales 81 Australia (1898-02) 72 
Austria ... ise 8-0 Italy “ies ae ads 
Spain... see Norway ... - 6:9 
Switzerland ae CLS Sweden ... eas 6:1 
France... ae 75} Ireland ... oe 49 
Marriage Formerly the marriages which were celebrated in urban 


rates in 


urbanand @nd rural districts were compared with the populations of 
rua ots, ose districts respectively, but as the place where a marriage 
: was solemnized is no guide as to domicile, the method has 
been abandoned, and the classification according to the usual — 
residence of the parties adopted instead. The following table 
gives the average annual numbers and rates per 1,000 of the | 
population, of brides and of bridegrooms, whose usual place of 
residence (if in Victoria) was in Melbourne and suburbs, other: 
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urban districts, or rural districts respectively, or was outside 
the State—during the three years, 1900 to 1902 :— | 


Proportion. 


Usual Residence . Usual Residence of Bride. Total of Bride- 
Brid Mets. 2 Bride. | ver 1.000 
eke etro- Oth ; Outsid: snaiy per l, 
politan. Urban. Rurek Victoria, Brrr 08 Popula- 
ener oes — tion. 
In Victoria— — 
Metropolitan Districts | 3,274 120 191 34 83,619 | 72 
Other Urban. sf 105 1,167 212 2 ET 1,495 7.9 
Raral 33) 288. . 261 | 2,318 22 | 2,889 5:8. 
Outside Victoria. a 166 52 82 94, 394 - 
Total Brides woe | 3,803 1,600 2,803 161 8,897 6°99 
Proportion of Brides per a , : Na i a a 
1,000: of Population ; os tie | a “ Oe 


| It will first be noticed that. nearly 4% per cent. of the 
bridegrooms, and nearly 2 per cent. of the brides resided 
outside the State. The marriages of the former do not 
properly belong to Victoria, but the inflation of the marriage 
rate to that extent will probably be counterbalanced by the 
marriages of Victorians whilst visiting other States. But 
excluding non-residents, the figures show that the marriage 
rate—for both males and females—was the same amongst 
residents of the metropolitan as amongst those of the other 
urban districts, whilst in both cases it was considerably higher 
than. amongst residents of the rural districts. 


To what extent the lower rates in the rural districts are 
due to variations in sex. age, and conjugal condition, is a 
question which may be solved by an examination of the recent 
census returns. The first striking fact disclosed is the great 
preponderance of females over males in beth urban districts, 
whilst the reverse was the case in the rural districts—there 
being over 1114 females to every 100 males in the former, as 
compared with only 864 in the latter. Secondly, there was, 
when cempared with the total population, a larger proportion 
of:adult males, but a much smaller proportion of adult females, 


inthe rural than in the urban districts at each of the three 


age growps, 15 to 21, 21 to 45, and 45: and over—the actual 
percentages im the case of males being 6:22 in the country, 
as against 5°36 in the towns at the first ee group, 1°88 as 


against 1°72 at the second, and 10 as against 8°36 at the third; 


Lower 
marriage 
rate in 
rural than. 
urban 
districts. 


Causes of 
lower 
marriage: 
rate in 
rural 
districts. 


but in. the case of females, 5-52 as against 6°32 at the first, 1: 61 . 


as against 2-09 at the second, and 5 ‘40 as against 9-07 at the 
third age group. So that the tendency. which undoubtedly 
existed in former years for young men starting life to leave 
their homes in the country and gravitate to the towns, where 


Bfe is considered more attractive, and higher wages and easier 


F 


Marriages 
_in quarters. 
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employment usually prevailed, has, owing to economic causes, 
been, at least for a time, reversed; although it still continues 
in the case of women, who can always readily find remuner-. 


ative employment in the towns. Then again, the census 


returns show that there is a much larger proportion of 
marriageable men, but a much smaller proportion of marriage- 
able women in the country than in either of the two urban 
districts—the percentage of marriageable men (aged 21 and 
upwards) in the total population being 14°4 in the rural, ag 
against 11-1 in the metropolitan and 10°3 in the other urban 
districts; and that of marriageable women (aged 15 to 45) 11°9, 
as against 15:2 and 16:0 respectively. To arrive at definite 
results in regard to the marriage rate, it will, therefore, be 
necessary to compare, according to the plan already adopted, 
the marriages with the marriageable population of each sex 
in the three districts. Such a comparison shows that the 
disposition of men to marry is far less in the country than in 
the towns, but that an eligible woman in the country has— 
under general conditions—a better chance of marriage than 
one residing in the metropolis, or in the other urban districts; _ 
for, out of every 100 eligible men in the rural districts, 4 marry 
annually, as against nearly 7 in every 100 in the urban dis- 
tricts; whereas of eligible women more than one-twentieth in — 
the rural, but less than one-twentieth in the urban districts, 
marry within twelve months. The following are the pro- 
portions of marriages per 1,000 marriageable persons, viz., 
men aged 21 or upwards,:or women aged 15 to 45, in each | 
elas according to the average of the three years, 1900 to 
1902 :— ? | 


District. Men. Wonien. - 
Metropolitan... Me 66-9 48:5 
Other Urban .... a 69°1 | 46°7 


Rural... ag es 38°9 | 51:5 


These results confirm those obtained when comparing the 
marriages per 1,000 marriageable men in the different States, 
when it was shown that where there was an excess of marriage- 
able women, such rate was high, but where the proportion of 
marriageable women to marriageable men was abnormally 
low, such rate is low, but the rate for women is high. 


During the twenty vears, 1881 to 1900, of the 153,399 
marriages celebrated in Victoria, 26-73 per cent. were cele- 
brated in the Autumn quarter, 25-97 per cent. in the Spring, 
24°00 in the Summer, and 23°30 in the Winter. In the years 
1901 and 1902, the percentages were 27°58 in the Autumn, 
25°15 in the Summer, 24°57 in the Spring, and 22-70 in the 
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Winter quarter. It would thus appear that marriagés are 
most numerous in the Autumn, and least in the Winter 
quarters. | | 


The following statement shows the percentages of persons Formet 50h 


ition of 


in each conjugal condition, who married at the periods persons 


married at 


= certain 
specified :— | Soa 
Conjugal Conditions. 1871-80. | 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-02, 
Bachelors and Spinsters ses 80°59 | 85°84 87°22 87°35 
Bachelors and Widows a 710 472 4°23 3°95 
Widowers and Spinsters o 7°75 6i7 6:07 6°22 


Widowers and Widows sited 4°56 3°27 2°48 2°48 


That these percentages are now approaching somewhat » 
those of a settled community, might be inferred from the slight 
alteration during the last ten years. This is corroborated by 
the similar percentages for England and Wales during the 
year 1900, which were 87°30 for marriages contracted between 
| pachelors and spinsters, 3:27 between bachelors and widows, 
_ 5°89 between widowers and spinsters, and 3°54 between 
widowers and widows. | | 

The aumiber of divorced persons remarrying has shown 4 Divorced 
steady increase in each year since 1898. A larger number of marrying, 
divorced women remarry than divorced men; the ratio for the a 
last five years being about 10 of the former to every 7 of the 
latter. The following are the numbers of divorced persons 
remarrying for the last five years :— | 


eer 
Year. a Males. | Females. Total. 


1898 a sa 20 BA. 54 

i 1899... es 25 46 ral 
a 1900... wel (40 45 85 
~~ - 4901... a Al 45 86 


1902... 34, 5Y 93 


In all civilized countries minors are not permitted to Marriage of 
minors. 
marry without the consent of their parents or guardians. The — 
following table shows the percentages of males and females 


who marry under 21 to every 100 marriages, for the periods, 
2 
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1281-90, 1891-5, aud 1898- 1902,. in Victoria, and. for the period 
1891-5 5 in England and Wales: —_— 


Number under 21 in ever 
Number under 21 in every 100 100 Marriages :in eae 


‘Marriages in Victoria. -Jand ‘and’ Wales. 


1898-1902. | 1891-5. 1881-90. 18915. 


Bridegreom fg rs 1:95 180 | 2°26 . - 8:62 
Bride a ee wee | 15°44 17 13 21°00 — 18°26 i 
“Mean ee “ag 8°74 | dl 11°63 — 1194 _ 
Marriages During the five years, 1898 to 1902, an sant average of - 


pavdenora 8,190 marriages was registered, of which only 178, or a little. 


nations.  gyer.2 per cent., were celebrated by lay registrars. This: pro- 
portion was as high as 7 in the ten years 1881-90, but suddenly — 
dropped from 6°6 to 3°7 in 1894, and has since declined’ to'1% 
in 1902, probably owing to ‘the competition of matrimonial 
agencies, which sprang up about 1894. Of the other marriages, 
1,681 were solemnized according to the rites of the Church of — 
England, 1,257 of the Présbyterians, 1,770 of the Methodists; 
390 of the Baptists, 293 of the: Independents, 1,374 of “other 
sects”—chiefly Protestants—1.292 of the ‘Roman - Garhi 
Church, and 25 according to those of the Jews. 


Marriages at The number of marriages .solemnized at matrimonial or — 
matri- advertising agencies gradually rose from 1,409 in 1898 to 1,701 
oontves: in 1900, ‘but have since fallen to 1 188 in 1902. About 20 ‘per 
agencies. Cent. ‘of the total. marriages were performed in such agencies — 
in 1900, but only 14 per cent. in 1902. This accounts. for the 
unduly large proportion of marriages celebrated by “other 


sects, > -whose clergymen acted for such agencies. 


Nuunber of The number of births registered in Victoria during the 


aoe vear 1902 was 30,461, viz., 15,583 of males and 14,878 of 
females—or 225 below the average of the last five years. 


Births in During the twenty vears ended with 1888, the number of 
nan’ births remained almost stationary; but. in 1884 a marked in- — 
years. crease took place, which continued during the -subsequent 


seven years; the number in 1891 being the highest.. Since 
1891, however, a rapid falling off has taken place down to the 
| period. embraced in the last five years, when the number has 
_ flnetuated.at a lower level than that which had prevailed at 
avy other period since 1886. The number in 1898 was actually 
the lowest since 1885, and that in 1902 the next lowest. ‘The 
following. are the figures for the last twelve years :— 
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Year. | Number. | Year. Number. — 
a an eh 
1891 _ 38,505  |/1897 «| $1,310 
1892 .| 87,831 11898 sa 30,172 
1893 36,552 |,1899 dvd 31,008 
1894 .. | 84;258 ||1900 | 80,779 
1895 a 33,706 ||1901 ~ 31,008 
1896 ge 32,178 pees se 30,461 


In proportion to population, the births first decreased from Birth rate 


40-per 1,000 in the early sixties, when the affairs of the State 1s 


were becoming more settled after the gold rushes of the fifties, 
to 30°06 in 1882; then increased gradually, during a period of 
‘tnexampled financial and commercial activity, to the moderate 
wate of 234 in 1890-1. Since the latter period, however, there has 
been—consistently with the depressed times—a constant and 
almost uninterrupted falling off to the extremely low average 
devel of 25°69. during the last.five years—the absolute minimum 
(viz., 25:23) bemg reached in 1902. The very slow rate of 
decrease in the last five years appears to indicate, however, 
that the lowest level has at.last been reached,. and hence an 
improvement may be expected in the near future. The follow- 
ing are the birth rates per 1,000 of: the. population for 1860, 


sancé each - Subeedaent fifth year to 1890, also for the last: 42 


years — 
: Year. Bitth ‘Rate. 1 Year. Birth Rate. I Year. ‘Birth Rate. 
4860... | 4281 «| rset). | 8857) 1807... 26/49 
"1865 42°40 1892... 3251 | 1898... 25:51 
1870 38:07 1898... 31-18 | (1899. 26°14: 
1875 33:94. 1894 _... 29:05 | 1900... 25°79 
1880 30°75 1895... 28°46 | 1901... 25°78 
1885 31°33 1896... 27:19 | 1902... 25'23 
1890 | 33-60 | 
{ | : ; ‘ 


1902 


Fhe deere rates, based thon the number of births to every Proportion 


11,000 of the population, are, like marriage rates, caleulated 
-on a similar basis, apt to mislead, unless : the different con- 
stituents: or elements of the population bear a normal pro- 
‘portion to ome another—especially in respect of sex, age, and 
conjugal condition. ‘Thus, the high birth rate during the 
earlier periods is due to the abnormally large proportion 
-of married women in the population; whilst the rate 
gradualty fell off as the proportion of children increased, ‘and 
will ultimately reach an ‘equilibrium when this and other 
elements assume their proper proportions. This will be 
sevident from the following table, which shows the birth rate 
‘computed in the ordinary manner, also the proportion of 


of births ~ 
to popula- 
‘lation: atid 
marriéd 
wonien. 
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births per 1,000 of the married women at the child-bearing 
period of life, during the last four census years :— 


| . Proportion of Legitimate Births, 


Married Women 


Enumerated ; ; Legitimate : 
Year. Population. i oP Births. Be? ete M me d yenee 
Population. saa tous 
1871 731,528 88,561 26,805 36°64 302°67 
1881 862,346 84,831 | 25,675 29-77 302-66 
1891 1,140,405 120,700 35,853 31°44, 29704 | 


1901 1,201,341 127,858 — 29,279 24°37 229-00 


It will be observed that, although the proportion of 
legitimate births per 1,000 of the population fluctuated con- 
siderably during the four census periods, the proportions per 
1,000 of married women remained fairly uniform during the 
first three census years, but showed a remarkable decline in 
1901 from 297 to 229, being equivalent to nearly 23 per cent. 
A noticeable instance of the unreliability of the ordinary birth 
rate in a new country such as this, appears in the above table 
on comparing 1881 with 1891, for whereas the birth rate per 
1,000 of the population was considerably higher (by nearly 13 
per 1,000) in the later than in the earlier year, yet the pro- 
portion of births per 1,000 married women was actually lower. 
The fluctuations in the ordinary birth rate from 1871 to 1891 
are, therefore, found to have been mainly due to varying pro- 
pertions of married women in the community at the fruitful 
period of life. The exceptional fall since 1901, however, 
cannot be so explained, as other factors must be involved 
which require further investigation, and which will be dealt 
with in the following paragraphs. 


Tetesntee An analysis of the minor age groups, of which the whole 
of married age group, 15 to 45, is composed, will disclose the fact that 
quinquen- there has been a considerable falling off in 1901, as compared 
ude. With previous census periods, in the proportion of married 
6 vearsot women at the younger, and more fertile ages, but a counter- 
 . balancing increase in that at the higher ages—a result chiefly 
brought about by a decrease in the proportion of young mer 
at marriageable ages, through emigration, and the consequent 
decline of the female marriage rates at the lower age groups. 
Thus, the number of married women under 30 years of age 
fell from 53,778 in 1891 to 39,230 in 1901, or by 27 per cent., 
whereas the number over 35 but under 45 increased during the 
same period from 387,460 to 57,161, or by 524 per cent. 
Relatively to the whole number at child-bearing ages, the 
married women under 30 years of age fell from 444 per cent. in 
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1891 to 304 in 1901; whilst those at the higher ages, between 35 
and 45, rose from 31 to 444 per cent. This will be seen in the 
following statement :— 


mace of Married Women Under 45 Years of Age. 
Census Year. 


15—20. 20 —25. ee | oe | ee | 25—30. 30—3b. . 85—40. 40—45. 
1871 aes wv | 2°03 | - 13°04 21° 14 23: 07 | 23°32 17°40 
1881 “sh _— 1-73 (15°95 20°46 20°60 20°97 20°29 
1891. sia ene 135 | 15°69 27°52 2441 | 17°21 13°82 
1901 sae ses ‘81 9°90 | 
| 


19°83 |. 24°96 eee ee ee, ee 24°92 19°58 


To estimate the extent to which these changes in age dis- 
tribution between the two last periods would influence the 
- dirth rate, it is necessary to ascertain the rates of natality for 
pe women at different ages. Up to the present, the 

vailable information relating to Victoria on which such rates 

might be computed, has not vet been tabulated in respect to 


Rates of 
legitimate 
natality at 
various 
ages in 
Sweden. 


all married women, although it was done for one year in. 


respect to newly married women.” Such rates were, however, 
published in the last issue of this work+ for several "Buropean 


countries and towns, from which it is proposed to select the 


rates for Sweden—which it has been decided to adopt as a 
standard for measuring the extent of the decline in the pro- 


ductiveness of married women in Victoria during the last 


_ ten years, owing to changes in their age constitution. The 


following were the rates of natality in Sweden in 1891, at each 


quinquennial age group under 45:— 


Age of Wives. — - Births per 100 Wives. 
15—20 1.00 “et .. 518 | 
20-25 0 | ne es ae 451 eae 
2-80... fe aga” OES | 
80—35 __... cm es w= O12 
35—49 ae on ww. 250 
40—45 ... ue 2 eet ae 142 


Applying these proportions to the ambers of married 
women at similar age groups in Victoria in 1891 and 1901, 


it is found that the relative fertility of such women diminished | 


by 9 per cent. in the interval, owing to their increased average 


age alone. This will, however, account for little more than _ 


a third of the fall since 1891 in the rate actually experienced. 
It is also found that in. 1891 the rate in Victoria was only 
54 per cent. below that of Sweden under similar age conditions, 


* For astinalars: see ‘‘ Victorian Year-Book,” 1895-8, page 663, et seq. 
t Ibid, page 666. 
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whereas in 1901 the former was nearly 2 22 per cent. below the: 


latter. ‘Phe pens are the results:— 


Births per 1,000 Married 


Women 15 to 45. Percentage of 


Year. aati oe 
WN lying Swedish below Swedisn; 
Actual. (yates to Victoria. 
1891 302°1 319°8 5°5 
1901 227-9 2912 21-7 
Decrease: Thr, | | , 286 | 
” We } 24:6 8:9 


{ 


Another circumstance to account for the diminished 
fertility just referred to is the larger proportion in 1901 of. 
wives whose husbands were not only absent from, home, but. 
were living out of the State at the time of enumeration—in 
Western Australia and elsewhere. In 1901, the approximate 
number of wives whose husbands were thus absent was 8,350," 
or 4°6 per cent. of the total number of wives; whereas in 1891, 
it is estimated that the number did not exceed 4,000,¢ or 23° — 
percent. It may be fairly assumed that such abserces were.more — 
or less prolonged—especially in 1901, and hence, to compare- 
the results for 1901 with those for 1891, the number of married’ | 
women between 15 and 45 ought at east to be reduced by the. 
difference in the percentage, viz., 2‘3, before computing the 
rate. Such ‘ides ae would raise the se for 1901 from fe 
227°9 to 238: | 
to a fall of 1° 3 per re on the rate For 1891: “EO sums up “the | 
results already arrived at, the following were the proximate 
causes of the-fall in the proportion of births: per 1,000 married 
women in ee between. 1891 and 1901: — 


Fall in Rate 


ee of Fall, | since 1891. Decrease per cent. 
ps Sa Fe he eet 
1. Altered age distr batons. 2 27°0 89 
2. Larger proportion of husbands absent 574 Ls 
3. Other causes Als 13°9 
Total at ; | 246° 
Tt thus.a appears. that of the total decraane of Th. 2 in ‘the. 


rate. referred to, abeut: three-sevenths. has. been: satis£achorily 
accounted for by: the.absence. of husban ds. in.other States; and, . 
more. especially, to aniadvance in: the average age of wives— 


Ai * Ineluding naan estimated at 2460 for cases areas the ‘eniaion was not furnished’ 
e, percentage for all cases where the husband was away from home (either in oro the. Stat 
was 14°23 in 1901 as against 11°10 in 1891. (eithe ut.of the State, 

+ The excess of wives over husbands was 3,620, but an. allowance gor wives absent as well a8 
Busheide would bring the total up to about 4,000. j caries 
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“due not to a lessened marriage rate amongst eligible men, 
‘but to the circumstance that a. proportion of the younger men 
at marriageable ages have emigrated to Western Australia and 

elsewhere. There still, however, remains a balance of 42 per 
1,000—equivalent to a fall of 14 per cent.—to be aecounted 
for, and no doubt there are causes. of a varied character whieh 
operate to bring about this result. 


The following table gives the birth rates, calculated in Birth rates 
the ordinary way, per thotsand of the population in the Aus- (iF 


tralian: 


‘tralian States and New Zealand 202 1891, ‘and for each of the eee ane 


fast’ five YEArs se | ” Zealand. 
Year. Vittoria. as land. | Australia. | Australia ena aan Piha d. 

Se =e . I Ss 

1891... | 83°57 | 34-59 | 36-35 | 33-92 | 34:85 i 33° 37 | 34°23 | 29-01 

4898 —... | ‘25°31 | 27°60 ; 28°28 | 25°68 | 29:40 | 27-50 | 2714) 25-74 

1899 =... | 26°14 | 27:34 | 27°31 | 2664 | 80°70 | 26-84) 27-27 | 25-12 

‘1900 =... | - 25°79 | 27-43 | 30°19 | 25°55 | 80°80 | 28-16 | 27-31 | 25-60 

AQOL —... | 25°78 | 27°60 | 28:28 | 25-09 | 30°32 | 28-40 | 27-05 | 26°34 

1902... | 25:28-] 27-17 27°68 | 2460 | 80°09 | 28:92 | 26-63 | 25:89 


“Mean of 5| 25°69 | 27-43 | 28°85 | D551 | 3006 | 2796 27-08 | 25-74 
Years 
| 7 - According to the average of the last five years, the highest 
- pirth rate, viz., 30:06, prevailed in Western Australia, and 
the lowest. rates—a little over 254—in New Zealand, Victoria, 
and South Australia. Queensland and Tasmania cante nest 
to Western Australia, with rates about 28, and New South 
Wales next, with a rate of over 27 per 1, 000. 


oe The foregoing rates are useful for certain purposes, but,.aS Decline in 

- already explained, in the case of Vietoria cannot be. relied on Sea 
OS an. ‘index of the productiveness of married women, which mate 
wan be more closely gauged by a comparison of the legitimate >= 
births. with the number of married women at reproductive 

ages. Such a comparison is effected in the subjoined return, 

which shows the results for each Australian State and for 

oa Z ealand at the two last: census years: 

a - Proportion of Lebitimate Births 


per 1,000 Matried Women, » ; a 
aged 15to0 45. Decrease 


State. . 


: per cent. 
Victoria ... ae — 246 
— <New South Wales — 21:2 — 
. Queensland. 7 BOS. .° 
-. South Australia ... (24°5 
Western Australia ‘311 o~ 
Dasrnania’ 19°4 
11'8. 


New Zéeland | 


2 afer henl 
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It will be seen from. these figures that between 1891 and 
1901 there was a pronounced decline in the percentage of 
legitimate births to married women under 45 years of age in 
the different States, varying from 31. per cent. in Western 
Australia, and 24 in Victoria and South Australia, to about 
20 in Queensland and Tasmania, and to nearly 12 per cent. in 
New Zealand. | 


Causes of Following the plan already adopted in the case of Vic- 
fallin, toria, it may at least be ascertained for the other States what 
in Australk proportion of the decline thus shown was due to alterations in 
States. the age distribution of married women at reproductive ages, 

and what proportion to other causes; and the results are em- 


bodied in the following table:— 


Decrease in Proportion of Births per Decrease per cent. 


1,000 Married Women due to— Due to— 
State. - Altered . Altered {| - a 
Other | All Causes Other 
Ag ‘ _ Age | All Cause 
Distribution: Causes. (Total). Distribution. sisal pone 
Victoria ... | 270 | 472 | 742 | 8:9 15-7 | 246 
New South Wales... 159 47°, 63°3 53 15'9 21°2. 
Queensland ae 20°3 442 64:5 | 64 ; 139 20°3 
South Australia... 16°1 60-2 763 52 | 19°3 24°5. 
Western Australia ... 97 | 99:3 | 109°0 28 | 283 311 
Tasmania — 17:0 44°3 © 61°3 5 4 | 14°0 19-4 
| 10°9 | 


New Zealand dest). Gag 307 | 33°4 a) 11°8.. 

It is thus seen that a decrease of from 11 per cent. in the 
case of New Zealand to 28 per cent. in the case of Western 
Australia is due to causes other than altered age distribution. 
The unsettled condition of Western Australia, however, 
necessitating in a greater degree than in other States a more 
or less prolonged separation of husband and wife, may be 
added as a contributing cause in that State—a cause which 
has already been found to prevail to some extent in the case of 
Victoria. In Western Australia, the proportion of wives 
whose husbands were absent at the time of the census of 1901 
was 15-2 per cent., as against 14:2 per cent. in Victoria. In. 
New South Wales,the proportion has remained fairly constant 
at about 143 per cent. at the two last census periods. 


By comparing the actual rates experienced with corre- 
sponding rates computed on the basis of the Swedish rates of 
natality at various ages, it may be ascertained what pro- 
portions the rates which prevailed in 1891 and 1901 were above, 
or below, the Swedish rate under similar age conditions; and, 
by applying those proportions to the average Swedish rate 
as computed for an age distribution similar to that which 
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prevailed amongst married women in South Australia in 1891* 
as a standard, it will also be possible to compute for compara- 
tive purposes an “Index of Natality,” from which differences 
due to varying age distribution have been eliminated. The 
results appear in the following statement, in the last two 
columns of which will be found the “Index of Natality’—i.e., 
the proportion of births per 1,000 married women between 
the ages of 15 and 45—assuming uniform age distribution for 
every State on the same basis :— 


| Swedish rates—-vary- | Percentage of actual | ; 
ing with different above(+)orhelow(—) Index of Natality. 


State. age Celene: Swedish rates. | 
1891. 1901. | 1891. 1901. | ‘1891. 1901. | 
| 
Victoria... _ 320 |. 291 | —55 | —21-7 | 291 241 
New South Wales ee 320 303 —66 | —22°1 289 241 
Queensland .., sh 326 305 —3'4 | —17°7 298 254 
South Australia sins 309 | 293 +1:0 —198 312° 248 
Western Australia —_... 326 317 + 8:3 — 23 6 335 238 
Tasmania... fee 317 3800 | Equal | —15°0 308 263 


New Zealand ~ 305 | 302 | —85 | —-186 | 282 251 


It will be observed that in 1891, the rates in Queensland, 
South Australia, and Tasmania approximated closely to the 
rate in Sweden, but that in the other States they varied from | 
54 per cent. in the case of Victoria, to 84 per cent. in the case 
of New Zealand, below that rate; whilst in Western Aus- 
tralia it was 8°3 per cent. in excess of the Swedish rate. 


In. 1901, however, owing to a most unprecedented and 
wide-spread fall in the rates throughout the whole of Aus- 
tralasia, the differences as compared with the Swedish rates 
were much more pronounced—varying from 15 per cent. below. 
that rate in Tasmania, to 22 or 23 per cent. below it in the 
case of Victoria, New South Wales, and Western Australia. 


The “Index of Natality” shows that, in 1891, the degree of 
fertility amongst married women was lowest in New Zealand, 
but highest in Western Australia, South Australia, and Tas- 
mania, where the rate closely approximated to that in Sweden, 
whilst the central position was occupied by Victoria, which, 
however, was but little in advance of New South Wales. In 
1901, Tasmania stood easily at the head of the list; but 
Western Australia, which had the highest birth rate per 1,000 
of the total population, occupied absolutely the lowest posi- 
tion, in which respect it was closely followed by New South 
Wales and Victoria; whilst New Zealand rose from the lowest 
to. the third highest place. The following is the order of the 


* The proportion per 1,000 married women at each of the six minor age groups in the State 
named were as follow :—11!, 131, 244, 253, 205, and 156 respectively. 


Birth 
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European 
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States im each: year-—the State with the highest degree : of* 
natality being placed first :— | | | 


Order in 1891. - | Order in 1901. 
1, Western Australia. | ]. ‘Pasmania. 
2:- South: Australia. — 2. Queensland. 
3. Tasmania. | 3. New Zealand. 
4, Queensland. | Is 4. South Australia. 
5. Victoria. 7 5. Victoria. 
6. New South ‘Wales. i 6. New South Wales. 
7. New Zealand. | 7. Western Australia.. 


The following is a statement of the birth rates in the 
principal) European countries for the year 1901, also the 
average birth rates for the 25 years, 1876-1900, arranged in 
order according to the rates in 1901:— 


Births per 1,000-of Pepulation. 


Country. Decline per cent.. 
1901. 1856-1900. | 
Hungary .. ...] 878 - 4.2°9 12 
Austria fe a 369. | 358 2 
Prussia - ~ 36:2 37°7 4, 
German Empire oe 35°7 374 44° 
Spain — os 34°7 35°9 3 
—dAtaly Mana: oft ee 3826 36°6 IL 
Holland 3... 32°3 342 6 
Denmark ... ome 29°9: 313. 43° 
Norway... aw | 298 30°7 3° 
 Seotland: ... 3 2978. 32:2 82... 
Belgium... — 29°4:.. BOL 2 | 
switzerland se 29°1 28°9 1 (inerease)- 
Kingland and’Wales ... 28S B2°3 12 | 
Sweden . ... ae 26°8 | 28°7— 7 
Ireland ae ee 22-7" 238 5 
7 


France be, 2 ce 22°60. : — 28°7" 


It will. be. seen.that there was.a decline in. the- birth: 
rates for 1901.as compared .with the averages of the 25..year 
period in all the countries named with the exception of Switzer- 
land. The decline was relatively greatest (viz., 12 per :cent.), 
in the case of England and Wales, and of Hungary (where’ 
the birth rate is still the highest in Europe), and was alse: very — 
marked in Italy, with a fall of 11 per cent., in Scotland (84 per’ 
cent.), Sweden (7), France (7), Holland (6), and Ireland: (5), 
whilst the fall was less than 5 per cent. in all the other’ 
countries shown. The average rate in the Commonwealth of: 
Australia for the past five years was lower than the rate for 
1901 in any of the European countries except Sweden, Ireland, 
and France; but, as already explained, there are exceptional” 
reasons why the rate in Australia is so abnormally low: By 
a comparison of the birth and marriage rates in European: 
countries, it is found that a high birth rate. is generally. con- 
current with a high marriage'rate and‘vice versi. A’ notable: 
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exception to this is France, in which a bigh marriage rate is 
eo-existent with a lower. birth rate than in any other European 
eountry. 


The: following, table: shows the. eanher: of births. per 1,000 Birth rates 
of the population in the metropolitan, the other urban, and the:-country.- 
rural .distriets; for 1875. and each subsequent fifth: year, ane 


the: averages: of the: vears 1898 ()2 :—. 


a 


Nuurber per. 1,080 of:the Population. . 


Year. : eo = 
M ice saree | Rural; Districts. Victoria. 
| , | | 

1875 . . | 33.68 38:63, 31°54 33-944 
1880 a fa 31°19 O4°2 1 (28°72: 30°75 
1885 Sait ae 84°04 31°87 28:12 31°33 
1890. i, el BTA. 34043 28-98 33:60 
1893 e “| 29°46 34°03 25°49. 28°46 
1898-02... a 25°03 31°73 23°86 ' 25°69 


pe 


It will be noticed that in the last five years, as compared 
with 1890, the birth rate in the metropolitan district fell off 
by-as- much: as 33-per cent., in the rural districts by 17 per 
cent., and in the other urban districts: by. only 8 per cent. 


The: subjoined:table shows the number of births per 1,000 Births per 
ofvmarried: women. under 45 yeans of age-in: each: sub-district married 
of Greater Melbourne, for the vear 1202; and the average for women 


under 45 


» 


the previous ten years :— years in 
he a Ae OS ase ee ee te I Se ae a 22 See Greater 
| Melbourne. 
Proportion per 1,000)| |Proportion per 1,000 
of Married-Women of Married: Women 
Under 45. | Under 45. 
Sub- Districts. ae Sul)-Districts. 
Average | Average 
: f. of,’ 
1902. tren Veaie 1902. ‘Ten Years, 
1892-1901. | 1892-4901. 
one | es een 7 ees ae eee ore eee 
Port: Melbourne | 281.) 241 |] St. Kilda ... ser AT2| 908 
Richmond _... ...| 226 236 | Boroondara. Seow | LOT 183. 
Caulfield: ... | 169 181 South Melbourne ...; 183 221 
Melbourne... | 184! 199 Essevdon ... keg 188 239 
Brighton ee | 196: 214. || Hawthorn ... | Ses 165. 209 
Brunswick .., wed QIL |. = 288 Fitzroy ... Seeger’ 222 | 
Northeote | a | 287) 26) Williamstown ...| 179 229 
Footscray . 236 262. || Coburg. ... ache Lek 232 
Flemington and Kensing- 215 241 || Kew .. ...| 169 206 
ton: — _ Oakleigh ... wal 298- 386: 
_ North Melbourne | 227°) 254 |) Prestom: ... °°... | 188) 254 
Malvern re | 179:| (208 ee eee eerie aiare 


i| 
Prahran. wo {| 189 8 Total District... 189 |. 218 
Collingwood ... vas ee 229 | 
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It will be observed that in all the sub-districts there has 
been a falling off, and in some, a very considerable decline 
in the rates for 1902, as compared with the average of the 
preceding ten years—the total decrease for the whole district 
between the two periods being equal to 13 1-3 per cent. 


gene ee But on a closer examination of the census returns, it is 
pourne and found that even in the age groups, 15 to 45 years, the married 
warty dae Women in Melbourne and suburbs were on the average about 
toaltered 21 years older in 1901 than 1891, owing chiefly to the altered 
tii. age constitution of wives. From this circumstance alone 
the relative fertility of women at the reproductive period 
diminished by about 10 per cent. during the decade. The 
percentages of married women at each age group under 45 


years at the censuses of 1891 and 1901 were:— 


35—40. 40—45, 


Census Year. 15—20. — 2O0—25. 25—30. | 80—35. 
1891 ee PB 16°5 28°8 24-0 168 131 


1901 ae . 8 99 | 196 | 249 | 254 | 194 


These figures show a decline in the percentage at each 

age group up to 380 years, amounting to 16°3, and exactly a 

corresponding increase at the older age groups. Taking the 

above results, and comparing them with those for the whole 

State, it will be seen that the decline in the marrying ages, 

which contributes so materially to a diminishing birth rate, 

is common to the different divisions of the State—metro- 
politan, urban, and rural. 

Causes of If the results for 1901 be compared with those for 1891, 

birthratein & Still greater decline will be noticeable, as the birth rate 

Melbourne. jn the metropolitan district fell off from 36-64 to 24°85 per 

1,000 of the population, or by nearly 32 per cent.; the legitimate 

birth rate from 33°81 to 22°75, or by nearly 33 per cent.; and the 

proportion of legitimate births per 1,000 married women aged 

15 to 45 from 274-0 to 188°9, or by over 31 per cent. This 

Serious decline was evidently not, to any marked extent, 

attributable to a diminished proportion of married women at 

the reproductive period of life; but, on a closer examination 

of the census returns, it is found that a large share of it was 

due to a diminution of the proportion of such women at the 

lower ages (under 30), and a corresponding increase at the 

higher and less fertile ages (85 to 45), whereby their average 

age was increased by about 2} years. Thus the percentages 

of married women under 30, between 30 and 35, and between . 

35 and 45 respectively, to the whole number under 45, were 

46°6, 24°0, and 29:4 in 1891, as compared with 30-3, 24 ‘9, and 

44-8 in 1901. From this circumstance alone, the relative 
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fertility, it has been computed, naturally diminished 10 per 
cent. Hence of the total fall of 323 per cent. in the birth rate 
since 1891, over 12 is due to the reduced proportion, and 
increased age, of married women at reproductive ages, the 
balance of 204 is due to other causes. The following | are the 
results which have been arrived at:— | 


Legitimate Births per 1,000 of— 


Year. 
Total Population. Marr mae 
1891 ... Fes, 33°81 | 2740 
1901 ... » 22°75 188:9- 
Total Decrease... 11:06 =32°7% 85°1 =31'2% 
Decrease due to— | 
1. Reduced proportion 742 1-5% 
of married women . 
15—45 = | 
2. Increased age of ditto — 3:388=10% (27°-4=10% 
38. Other causes Lae 694 = 20°5 7% 57-7 =21:2% 


The number of illegitimate births registered in Victoria Iegitimate 
during the year 1902 was 1,677, which gives a proportion of Pithsane 
_ 5°50 to every 100 births registered, as compared with 5°58 in 
1901, which was identical with the average of the five years 
ended with 1902. This proportion has been fairly constant 
during the last twelve years, when it was decidedly higher 
than at any earlier period within the last 30 years. The 
proportion in Victoria was much lower than in Queensland and 
New South Wales, and slightly lower than in Tasmania, but 
higher than in any other of the Australian States or New Zea- 
land; it was also lower than in Scotland, but much higher 
than in the other portions of the United Kingdom; it was also 
lower than in 13 out of 18 countries on the continent of Europe, 
respecting which particulars are available, in six of which 
the rates run as high as from 10 to 15 per cent.* The follow- 
ing are the proportions of illegitimate births to every 100 
children born in the Australian States and New Zealand, 
for the five years ended with 1902, and in the United Kingdom 
for the ten years, 1891-00:— 


Australasia— Australasia— 
Victoria ... bas dacs 5'6 South Australia - ... «= 40 
New South Wales ... .. 69 : 
- Queensland i Oe ... 60 | United Kingdom— 
Tasmania wae BOTH Scotland... is we ~ TZ 
Western Australia .. .  oue)«= ChE] | «England... se we ND 


New Zealand sos Ae 4:4, Jreland ... ot n-ne’ 


* For particulars, see edition of this work for 1895-8, page 654. 


‘Legitimacy 
in townand 
country 
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It will readily be supposed that a larger proportion o£ 
illegitimacy prevails in Melbourne and suburbs than in any 
other district of Victoria, and that the proportion in country 
districts is the smallest of all. In 1902, in the metropolitan 
district, about 1 birth in 12; in the other urban districts, about 
1 in 18: and in the rural districts, only 1 birth in 44 Was 
registered as illegitimate. During the last five years, the 
averages were 1 in 12, 1 in 19, and 1 in 39 respectively. Of. 
32 foreign cities, respecting which the information was given 
in a previous issue of this work, each is burdened with a 
larger amount of illegitimacy than that prevailing in Mel- 
bourne. 


Although the pr oportion of ee taate births to the total 
births, as already stated, has varied so little for several years 
past, yet the proportion of such births to the number of un- 
married women and widows, between the ages of 15 and 45, 
shows the. same remarkable decline between 1891 and 1901, 
amounting to 29 per cent., as has already been observed in 
the proportion of legitimate births to married women at 


similar ages. With the exception of altered age distribution, 


which in this instance is estimated to account for less than 
1; per cent. of the fall, the many causes, which have con- 


‘tributed so largely to the decline in the legitimate birth rate, 


have no doubt operated—but in a major degree—to bring 


about a reduction in the illegitimate birth rate per 1,000 single 


women, which will be seen on comparing the rate for 1901 


with that of the previous census, 1891, as given in the sub- 
Jjomed statement :— © 


‘Deuths. 


———. 


Single Women Aged | Niegitimate Illegitimate Births Per 


; | 
Period. | 15 to 45. Births. _{| 1,000 Single Women. 
1891 | 142,443 2,064 - 14°49 
1901 | 


167,760 1,729 | 10°31 


t 


The number of deaths during the year 1902 was 16,177— 
9.152 males and 7,025 females—a result somewhat under the 
average of the last five years, when the total was 16,514— 
the males 9,327, and the females 7,187. According to the 
experience of the five years, 1898- 1902, ‘the Summer quarter 
ef the year, ie., that ending 31st March, is the most fatal, 
the next in order being the quarter ending 31st December. 
These positions, however, were not maintained in the year 
under review, when the greatest number of deaths occurred 
in the September quarter, and the next in the December. 
quarter. A gradual increase is observed in the death rate 


since 1900, but it was lower in 1902 than in 1899, and muck 
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lewer than in 1898, when, however, the mortality was ex- 
ceptionally high, owing to the outbreak of epidemics of 
measles, typhoid fever, “and diarrheal diseases. 


The following return shows the number of deaths—males 
and females—which took place, also the quarters in which they 
were registered and proportion per 1,000 of the a 
for the years 1898-1902 :— 


i Pn 


Sex. Quarter of Registration. : Rate 
Year. OUR «io 8 es She ei thee cceke,  acttee Bins aioe, ok sae, Se tomubores, per 1,000 
Deaths ae a oe 
Males. | Females. March. ; June. | September. , December. ion 
1898 18,695 | 10,533 8,162 | 5,444 | 4,773 4,144 4,334 15°80 
1899 | 16,578| 9,286! 7,292! 4,153/3,806| 3,717 4,902 | 13-97 
1900 15,215 | 8,627 6,588 | 4,113 | 3,393 3,758 83,951 | 12°74 


1902 16,177 | 9,152.| . 7,025 | 3,886 | 3,930) 4,281 


1901 | 15,904} 9,035 | 6,869 | 4,429 | 3,844 4,120 | 3,811 13°22 
| 


4,216 13°82 


\ 


Average | 16, on eee a aad Gaal 4,004 


‘For purposes of comparison the death rates per 1,000 of the Death rates 
population for each of the Australian States and New Zea- ete 
land are shown in the following statement, for a period of States and 


: New Zea- 
five neers from 1898 to 1902:— | fad 
4 Vi oe : oo , Queens- | “South i Wentarn , ..|Australian| New 
baad pevOT Ns Wale ae land. | Australia. | Australia. asmaniay States. | Zealand. 
1898 { ...) 15°80] 12°69 |.1267 1358 | 1607 | 1417] 1411 | 9°84 
1899 ...| 13:97 | 11°92 | 12:07 | 12:65 | 13-79 | 12:91) 12:90 | 10-24 
1900... | 12°74.1 1LI6 | 11°72) 10°68 | 12:65 | 11°02] 11-77 | 9-48 
1901 =... |: 18.22 | 11°68 | 11°88 | 11:22 | 18:36 | 1045} 1217 | 9-81 
1902... | 18-40 | 11°95 | 12:08 | 11°86 | 13°63 | 10°90] 12:45 | 10°50. 
Average ...| 13°82 | 11°88 12:34 | 11-98 | 1404 | 1188] 1266 | 998 


. It will be noticed that all the Australian States were 
affected by a wave of high mortality in 1898, probably due 
‘to the prevalence of epidemics similar to those which have 
been already stated to have occurred in Victoria. Although - 
the death rate of Victoria, aecording to the average of the 
five years, was higher than in any other State, except Western 

: Australia, this result is due, as will be shown later on, to the 
 Jarger proportion of persons aged 60 years and over, amongst 

- whomithe death rate is very high. | | 


The following were the maximum, minimum, and mean Death rates 
‘death rates per. 1,000 of the population, in the principal European 
European countries during the five years ended with 1900, 
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also. the average of the 25 years ended with the same year. 
It is remarkable that, with the exception of Sweden, Austria 
and Hungary, Spain and Italy, the minimum rate during the 
five year period almost invariably occurred in 1896, and the 
maximum in 1900. In all, except Ireland, there has been @ 
noticeable decrease, and in Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 


-Germany (including Prussia), Holland, and Italy, a consider- 


Death rates 
of Europeen 
and Austra- 
lian States 
compared, 


able decrease in the recent five year period, as compared with 
the average of 25 years. The countries are arranged in order 
according to the average rate of mortality in the more recent 
period :— | | | 


Five Years 1896-1900. 


Average 
Country. of 
Max Min Mean ee la 
1. Norway ae . ee 15:8 152 15°7 166 
2. Sweden ae sft 17-7 15°L 16-1 171 
8. Denmark ... as 17°3 | 15°5 16°4. 18°3 
4. Holland saat oe 17°8 169 17°2 20°3 
5. England and Wales _... 18-2 17-0 17°7 1971 
6. United Kingdom - 18°4 170 178 19°0 
7. Scotland —... eae 18°5 16°6 17°9 19°2 = - 
8. Ireland pai a 19°6 | 16°6 18°71 182 : 
9. Belgium se oie 19°3 17°2 181 20°1 
10. Switzerland ... ar 19:3 17°6 18-1 20°6 
11. France = a 21:9 19°5 20°7 21°9 
12. Prussia es dai 21°8 20°0 . - 21:0 23°7 
13. Germany __... us 221 20°5 21°2 24°2 
14. Italy es id 24-0 21°8 229 26°4 
15. Austria 2 oe 26°4 249 25°6 — 28°8 
16. Hungary _... wits “eee 26°9 27°9 32°3 
17. Spain ss sas 29°9 -28°6 29:2 . 306 
Comparing this statement with a previous one, it will be 


noticed that the death rate of Western Australia—the highest 
in Australasia, is considerably lower than that in Norway— 
the lowest in Europe. And although, owing to the fact that 
emigration from the old to the newer countries tends to raise 
the death rate in the former, but to lower it in the latter, the 
death rates, calculated on the total population, would naturally 
be on a higher level in Europe than in Australasia, yet it may 
be safely affirmed that the true rate of mortality, allowing for 
differences in the age constitution of the people, ig lighter im 
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Australasia than in any States in Europe, except, perhaps, 
ROrway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


In every country the death rate is higher in towns than it 


is in the country districts. This circumstance, although no 
doubt partly attributable to the superior healthfulness and 


Death rates 
in town and 
country. 


immunity from contagion prevailing in the latter, is also to a 


great extent due to the fact that hospitals and charitable 
institutions, which are frequented by patients from the country 


as well as by town residents, are generally situated in the 
towns; and further, that outside of charitable institutions | 


many persons die who have come from the country on the 
approach of a serious illness for the sake of the superior 
nursing and medical attendance to be obtained in town. In 
the ten years ended with 1890, the rate in the metropolitan dis- 
trict was higher than in the other urban districts, but in 
more recent years was much lower, in consequence of a marked 


decrease in the rate in the former district; whilst in the rural © 


: districts the rate has remained fairly constant, at about 9 
— per 1,000, or much less than half the rate in the extra-metro- 


politan towns. The year 1898, for which the rates were so. 


high, was characterized by epidemics of measles and typhoid 
fever, although their influence was not nearly so marked in the 


rural as in the urban districts. The following are the figures 
for the last five years, and the means for the periods, 1881-90 
and 1891-5:— 


| 
Metropolitan |. Other Urban Rural 


Annual Mean. District. Districts. Districts. 
1881-90 wide me. Sa 20°65 19 90 8:90 
1891-5 a ne ee 16°74 20°63 9:02 
1898. eA ne ae 18°34 | 25°23 10°18 
1899 ae a wae 15°39 22°99 9°34 
1900 oe ahs aa 14°32 19°38 | 8°46 
1901 a gs ace 15°09 © 19°54 8°73 


— J902 » 3 a 14-93 20°86 8°77 


The misleading results arrived at by a comparison of the 
ordinary death rates of different countries, or of the same 
country at different periods, unless the age distribution is 
identical, have often been ote out in former editions of 


Unreliability 
of ordinary 
death rate. 
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this work. This applies: more especially to such a comparisor 
of newly-settled communities—such as the Australian States 
—with one another, and with the old-established countries of 
(say) Europe. In the former, the population is, on the average, 
younger than in the older countries, and is, moereover, Cons 
stantly being strengthened by immigrants at the younger adult 
ages, at which the mortality is low; whereas in the latter, not 


only is the age distribution more constant from year to year, 


but there is. relatively a much larger proportion. of elderly. 
people, amongst whom the death rate is very high, concurrent: 
with a smaller proportion of the younger and middle-aged 
adults, at the most vigorous period: of life. Some idea of thie: 
differences of age distribution at present existing. between 
European. countries and. the Australian States (as a whole), 
will be obtained by the following comparison of the propor. | 


. tions of the population living at various age groups in Swedér 


Index of. 
mortality. 


--as representative of the former—and in Austraha:— 


Percentage of Population Living 
at each Age Group in. 


Age Group. 


(Years). - 
' Sweden Australia. 
in: 1890.” in 190}, 
Under 1 year... me 2°55. 247 
1tod\.. ane ae 925 9-05 
_ §.t0.15. ae hei 21-10, 23°60 - 
15 to 20 ona oe, 9°50 10°04 
20: t0:25 Ge, 48 ses 8°20 9:36 
28 to 30. 4... ea, 6:70 | 8°50: 
30'to 35° es. | 600 7°79 
35:£0 140. 34 ae 6°00 : 7125. 
40 to 45 oT 5 60 588 
45 to 55 08 ie 9:40: — F28 
55 to 65* °.., ed 7°70 476 
65 to 75 ae Pans 5°40 | 301 
75 to 85 ee or 2°34 “89° 
85:and over. ae "26 “Ll 
Me Total ... 2 100-00 100:00 


It will be observed that the most striking differences. 


occur between the ages of 20 and 40—the migratory period— 


under which ranged 33 per cent. of the population in, Aus- 
tralia, as against only 27 per cent. in Sweden; and at: ages. 
over 45, at which the preponderance was in favour of Sweden,. 
where there were 25 per cent. over that age as against only- 
16 in. Australia. | 


Several methods have been proposed. at various, times: as 
a basis for computing a death rate, which would.fairly allow 


* At age 55 to 60 the proportion in Sweden was 4:20, and in Australia 2°54 per cent. 
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fer important differences in age distribution, amongst wich 
the four following are worthy of notice:— 


Methed. By whom an when 


| 
proposed. L Short descuiption. * 


1. eee: 


Government Statist | Applying the ascertained death-rates at. 
Death-rate. 


of Victoria. 10 age-groups under 75 (quinquennial 
1885. groups to 25, and then decennial groups 
to 75) to a population assumed to have 
an, equal number living at every age. 
(Abandoned in favour of No. 3). 


2. “ Health Gov ernment Statist ' A simple comparison of the whole number 


Standard.” of Tasmania. of deaths under the age of 60 with the 
1887. population under 60—thus eliminating 
the “Healthy Old Age-element.” 


3. Adjusted Government Statist | As in No. 1, but adopting as a Standard 

Death-rate. of Victoria. Population one having the same age 
1887. -distribution.as in England in 1881. 

4. Index of International Insti- | Applying, the ascertained death-rates at 

Mortality. tute of Statistics. five age-groups (viz., under 1, 1 to 20, 


20 to 40, 40 to 60, and 60 and over) to 
a Standard population, whose age distri- 
bution corresponds with that.:of Sweden 


| in 1890. 


The | ihe ehisdl sretnodaw th eaten is that whieh! fa Den followed in Vic- 
toria for several years, and the only difference between it and 
the “Index of Mortality” of the International Institute of 
Statistics is that the number of age groups in the latter has 
heen. reduced from 10 to 5, and the population of Sweden is 
substituted for that of England as the standard. The former 
heing based on more numerous age subdivisions is naturally 
the more reliable; whilst the latter is more readily computed, 
and might, under. ordinary conditions—such as prevail in 
Buropean countries—be expected to afford a fair basis. for 
comparison. The age-group 60 and over is; however, too 
lange for new countries, where the avenge: age of the popu- 


= rs 


over 60 in any comntry is on the ‘average younger than in 
Sweden, the death rate of the whole group would naturally 
be. lower, although age for age, the rates of mortality might 
be identical. For example, if uniform death rates of (say) 30, 
AB, 120, and 500-at four minor age periods of 60-65, 65-75, 75-85, 

and &5 and over respectively be applied first to the Swedish, 
and then to the Australian population at similar age groups, 
it will be found that the death rate for the major group, 60 
and over, will average 69°1 per 1,000 for Sweden, but only 
64°9 for Australia; and if these again be applied to. the 


— 


*For further par ticulars of the TEN nes see. ** Vietorian Year-Boek 1884.5,” para- 
graph 563; for 1886-7, paragraphs £9 et seq.; and for 1892, Vol. I., paragraph 655 et seq. 
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standard proportion over 60, viz., 115, the indices of mortality 


for that age group will be 7:95 and 7:12 respectively, thus | 
shewing under exactly the same conditions of mortality an 
apparently lower rate in Australia of nearly 1 (or °83) per 
1,000 in the mo ay at all ages, which was not oa the- 
case. | 


With this reservation, the “Index of Mortality” wili be 
used, since it was adopted (but not unanimously) by a Con- 
ference of Australasian Statisticians, held in Hobart in 1902. 
The following is an example of the method of computing it 


-—the result showing the Index of Mortality for Victoria in 


1901 to be 15°63:— 


Death Rate per 
1,000 at each Age 


Index of Mor-— 
tality for Vic- 


Standard Popula- 
Age. | tion per 1,000. 


(Sweden, 1890.) | in Victoria, 1901. toria, 1901. 
= en yr 25-5 112°55 | 2-88 
1-20...  ...| 898-0 419 | 1-67 
20—40... 7 269°6 6-21 1-A8 
40—60... _ 192°3 13-19 2-54. 
60 and over . | 1146 59°81 | 6°86 
Total = | -1,000°0. 13-22 | 15°63 


un i rf 


In order to compare with the proportion in Sweden, as 
shown in the second column of the previous table, as well 
as to afford a basis for the computation of the “Index of 
Mortality,” the proportions per 10,000 living at the same five 
age groups in each Australian State and New Zealand, for the 
year 1901, are given in the following table for both sexes, and 
alsc for males. The great preponderance of population at the 
age groups between 1 and 40, and the large and increasing 
deficiency at age groups over 40, are the characteristic 
features of the Australian populations when compared with 
the Swedish. Amongst the Australian States, Victoria is 
conspicuous in having by far the largest proportion of persons 
aged 60 and over—an age group which has an important 
influence in determining the death rate. On the other hand, 
Victoria has, with one exception, the lowest proportion of both 
sexes between 1 and 20, and also, with one exception, the 
lowest proportion of males between 20 and 40—at which age. 
groups the death rate is lightest :— 
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Proportions Living at Five AGE-GRoUPS IN AUSTRALIAN 
SratEs anp New Zzapanp, 1901. 


Proportion per 10,000 of Total Population Living at 
the Age Period— 
State. : Total. 


| : 60 and 
| 1 Year. 1 to 20. | 20 to 40. | 40 to 60. ever, 


tree cmmememmrremrereremenenees [annem | repr | ee | eee 


Both Sexes. ; 

Victoria | 286 4,163 | 3,272 | 1,581 | 798 | 10,000 
New South Wales ...| 258 4,382 | 3,210] 1,597] 558 | 10,000 
Queensland ... ..| 260 | 4,348 | 3,309 1,601 | 482 | 10,000 
South Australia i 227 4,445 3,054 1,641 1 633 10,000 
“Western Australia... 273 | 8,824 | 4,548 | 1,529 326 10,000 
Tasmania... Ma 267 4,519 |} 3,118 | 1,488 | 608 | 10,000 
Australia §...| 247 | 4,269| 3,290| 1,571| 623 | 10,000 

1,596 | 676 | 10,000 


New Zealand .. es 238 4,195 | 3,295 


Males Only. 


Victoria “ ge 120 2,093 1,585 795 434 5,027 
New South Wales a 127 2,210 1,664 915 324 5,240 
Queensland... | 182 2,201 | 1,910! 1,016 | 302 5,561 
South Australia - ant 116. 2,234 1,527 897 312 0,086 
Western Australia _... 140 1,704 2,994 1,073 219 6,130 
Tasmania... sie 135 2,297 1,639 802 323 6,196 

Australia ae 125 2,154 1,728, | 890 350 5,242 


New Zealand ... . | 124 | 2,117 | 1,692 906 | 415 | 5,254 


The “Index of Mortality” has been computed for each A ae 
Australian State and New Zealand for the year 1901, with the ‘ustralian. 
following results. which is contrasted with the death rate per ‘tes, 191- 
1,600 of the total population for the same year. The death 
rates for 1901 differ but slightly from the average of the 3 
seane 1900-2 :— 


Ordinary ‘*Index of 

State. Death Rate. | Mortality.” 
Victoria... Bae | 1322 15°63 
New South Wales ... ah 11°68 15°33 
Queensland s ou. |) «11 88 15:24 
South Australia es Sou 11°22 14°30 
Western Australia ... ee 13°36 17°89 
Tasmania ... ye ee 10°45 13°82 
Australia eee | 1917 15°41 


New Zealand <t yas 9°81 12°42 


Although the order of the States is but slightly affected 
by the new method, Western Australia is shown to have really 


** Adjusted ” 
death rates, 
1871 to 1902. 


Diminishing 
rate of mor- 
tality in 
Victoria. 


Proportion 
of deaths at 
each age to 
population. 
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a far higher rate of mortality than that indicated by ‘the 
ordinary method; but Victoria only a slightly higher rate than 
in the two other principal Australian States—New South 
Wales and Queensland—and probably even this’ small 
difference in favour of the latter States would disappear if 
the old age group 60 and upwards were subdivided as 
suggested. New Zealand enjoys the enviable position of 
supremacy—its death rate not only being the lowest Austral- 
asian, but probably the lowest of any country in the world 
for which statistics are available. a 2 


The “Index of Mortality” has not yet been computed for 
earlier years, or for other countries, except Sweden (where-it 
was, in 1900, 16-72); but an equally fair comparison 1s -avail- 
able for Victoria, for three successive decades, and for the 
triennial period 1900-2, by means of the “Adjusted’* death 
rates, already alluded to, and these are embodied in the follow- 
ing table for each sex, together with the ordinary death rates, 
based on the total population of either sex, irrespective of age 
variations::— oe | a ad 


( 


Ordinary Death Rate+ | —- Adjusted Death Rate:t 


Period. | | : ; 

Males. | ' Females. | Males. --1 Fembiles: - 

: ———}— ; : 

1871 to 1880 she 16:45 1415 | 16°48 14/64 
1881 to 1890 | 16°65 13°56 | 15°97 13°85 
1891 to 1900 fe 15°47 1236 14°14 12°04 
1900: to 1902 Beige |- 14°80 11:43 13°05 10°75 


The “adjusted” rates indicate that there has been a eon- 
siderable falling off in the true rates of mortality at eaeh 
Successive decade, more especially the last, at which the rate 


was about 24 per 1,000 lower than in the first decade, and — 


over 14 lower than in the second one. A further fall occurred 
during the last three years, when -the mortality was ex- 
ceptionally low, being more than 1 per 1,000 below that of 
the ten years, 1891-00. . | 7 


The following are the death rates at various age groups 
in Victoria, according to the average of the ten years, 1891-00, 
and of the three years, 1900-2. The population on which the 
rates in the last column but one are based is the mean of the 
populations enumerated at the censuses of 1891 and 1901; and 
the population, according to the census of 1901, taken at the 


* For the method of calculating the ‘“ Adjusted death rate” see “ Victorian Year Book, 1892,” 


‘Vol. I, paragraph. 665 et seq. 


+ Per 1,000 of the actual population. | 
{ Per 1,000‘of the standard population. 


end of‘ March, was used fer computing the rates in the last 
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column :-— 
i a 
Deaths. | 
Ages. [Se 
Average of Average of ; 
Ten Years, | Three Years, 
1891-1960. Aa ee 2. 
Males— | | 
Under 5 years | 2,794 2,282 
510: a 281 195 
10-15 fe 139 142. 
20-25 ay 274 249° 
25'—35 - 672 579 
39-45 oi 683 © 742 
45--55 is | _ 671 685 
55—65 sane 1,200 910 
65-75: ah 1,460 1,724. 
‘Pant: upwards - 1,082 1276 
All Ages. | 9,297 8.938 
i 


Females— 
Under 5: years 
10 16. 
15--20 
35—45 
4A5—55 
55—65 
65—75 
75 and upwi ar rds 


All Ages 


1;900 
186 
128. 
175 . 
237° 

~ 608 
642°: 
454, 
635 
994 
868 


6,827 


4 
iP Faas 


| 
| 
| 


—— ee re 


Average of 
Ten Years, 


| ee 19C0. 


39°29 
3°36 
2:20 
3:28 
4°79 
6:60 
9°08 
15°32 
32°90 
62°99. 
145'05 . 


15:47 


34:09 
3°12 
2:06 
3°43 
4°81 
6 89 
8:68: 

12°12 

23 64 

45.87 

124°33 


| pi a iene net 


12°36 
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Deaths ;per 1,000: Living at 
each 


Average of 


34°07 
2°70 
2°10 
3°11 
4.90 
6°25 
881 
15°34 
29°86 
61:57 


_ 14159 


1480. 


Three Years, 
1900-2. 


& 


It will be observed that the rate of mortality in the. last ‘ah mor- 
three years was lower at every age group. in the case of ; seas 


females, and at all age groups except two—20' to 25 and 45 to 


55—-in. the case of males. 


A: still greater improvement is no 
tlie rates for the decade, 1891-00, with those for the previous 
one;* for in the case of males, there was a mach diminished 
rate of mortality at every age. group below 55, and only aslight 
increase in the groups over that age, and, im the case of 
females, a considerable decrease at every age group except 


55-65. 


* See ‘* Victorian Year Book,” 1895-8, page 685. 
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The mortality of infants in 1902, in proportion to the 
number born, was higher than in the two preceding years, 
but a little lower than the average of the ten years ended. 
with 1900. The total number under 1 year of age who died 
in 1902 was 3,308, and as the births numbered 30,461, it follows 
that 1 infant died in every 9:2 births, or 10°86 infants to every 
100 births. In the ten years ended with 1900, the proportion 


of infants dying before completing their first year was 11°11 to 


every 100 births.* 


Particulars of the deaths of illegitimate infants under 1 
vear were ascertained, for the first ‘time, for the year 1901. 
The number of such deaths was 441, which gives an average of 
25°5 deaths to every 100 illegitimate children born, which 
is more than two and a half times the rate for legitimate 
children during the same year, viz., 9°39 per 100. 


In classifying the deaths of infants, those are dis- 


tinguished which occur at under the age of one month, at from 


1 to 3 months, at from 3.to 6 months, and at from 6 to 12 
months. The annual numbers of these during the ten years 
ended with 1900. and the triennial period, 1900 to 1902, are. 
shown in the following table, together with the proportion of | 
deaths at each of those periods of age and the number at 


each such period to every 100 births—after making due allow- 


ance for immigration. It will be noticed that in the last three 
years the mortality of infants under 1 month was above, but 
that of those at every other age period was peLom the average 


of the ten years ended with 1900: — 


Average Annual Deaths at under 1 year of Age. 


Ages. Ten Deere 1S! to 1900.. Three Years—1900-2. 
Percentage Nuriher r P tage | Numb | 
F Number. at each Age. 100 Births. Numiber. piss ren | 100 Births. 
| Boys. ) = 
Under 1 month 650 31°7 3°79 604 . B47 3°83 
1 to 3 months 355 173 | ~~ 2:07 312 17°9 1:98 . 
3to6 , | 445 21°7 2°59 367 21-1 2°33 — 
6 to 12 ,, ~ 600 — -29°3 3°50 459 26°3 2°91 
Total ...| 2,050 100°0 11:95 1,742 100 0 11°05 
3 Girls. a oie! i . 
Under 1 month 488 | 28-7 2-98 467 33°3 3°12 
lito 3 months 301 177 1°84 220 | 15:7 1°47 
3 to 6 m 385 22°6 - 2°35 310 2271 2:07 
6 to 12. ,, | 528 31°0 3°23 406 28°9 2°70 
haectioasigg cent oe! aoe == pa, 
Total ...| 1,702 | 100:0 10-40 | 1,403 | 100-0 | 9°36 


eee ee ee ee ee ee, . 
* See next table but one. 
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During both periods referred to in the table, the iopiality More deaths 
of male infants in proportion to the number born exceeded fhartemale 
-that of female infants at each of the age periods—more fms” 
especially in the first month of life, when the excess was 
about one-fourth. During the period of ten years, the births 
of male infants were in the proportion of about 105 to everv 
100 female infants; but as the numbers shown above indicate 
a proportion of 1204 deaths of the former to 100 of the latter, 
the proportion alive at the end of the first year is reduced to 
1024 males to every 100 females. 


In the same period of ten years, nearly a third of the male Periods at 
and nearly two-sevenths of the female infants who died before ee dics 
they were a year old died in the first month after birth; over a 
sixth of both males and females in the next two months; 
between a fourth and a fifth of both males and females in the 
next three months; and about three-tenths in the next six 
months. | 


Of infants of both sexes who died, under 12 months, 47°8 Infantile 
were under 3 months, 22:1 were from 3 to 6 months, and 30:1 in Victoria, 


per cent. from 6 to 12 months. In England and Wales, for aad New 


the same period, the percentages were—under 3 months, 48:4; ace 
3 to 6 months, 20°9; 6 to 12 months, 30-7. In New South 


Wales the percentages were 50°3, 22°6, and 27°1 respectively. 


According to the experience of the ten years 1891-00, it pronapte 
appears that of every 20,000 newly-born boys and girls in morality 
equal numbers, 379 of the former and 298 of the latter may be 
' expected to die before they are a month old; 207 more boys 
and 184 more girls may be expected to die between one and 
three months of age; 259 more boys and 235 more girls between 
three and six months; 350 more boys and 323 more girls 
between six and twelve months. At the end of a year it is 
probable that 1,195 of the boys and 1,040 of the girls will have 
died, and 8,805 of the former and 8,960 of the latter, or 17,765 
of mixed sexes, will be still living. In the previous ten years. 
the proportion surviving the first year was 8,652 males and 
§,816 females. Hence there has been an improvement in the 
rate of infantile mortality in the last decade, as compared with 
the previous one, which has resulted in the saving of 148 lives 
in every 10,000 infants of both sexes. 


Tafantile 


The following table shows the proportion of deaths of mortality 


n Aus- 
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State and in New: Zealand for each of the last five years, and 
the average for the ten years ended with 1900:-— 


Deaths. Under 1 Year. per 100: Births. 


Year. : : = 
New 
Sout] Western 

ee sea or Australia. sre f Taomania Zealand, 

ener cies Bees Pitesti al: 
3891-1900 ... | ALLL | 14-22 | 1034 | 1054 | 1448 | 958) (8:38 
1898 1.) 18-41 | 1219} 11:05 | 13°94 | 16-61 | 1159] 7:96 
1899 /aro9 | 11°87 | 1094) 1113 | 1399 | 1161! 9-59 
1900 | 953} 1032] 984] 993 | 1261 | 799 | “7-81 
1901. | 10-29 | 1087 1019 | 10:01 | 12°89 890; 7:14 
1902. 10°86 | 1097 | 1002 | 940 | M20 | 791 | 8:29 


‘It will be observed that the average rate for the ten 
years, 1891-00, was far higher in Western Australia, and much 


lower in New Zealand and Tasmania, than m any other Atts- 
tralasian State. Next to Western Australia, New Sovth 


Wales and Victoria—which in this respect were nearly ona 
level—had the highest rates; and next South Australia ang 
Queensland. 


Of all the countries respecting which information is avail- 
able, infantile mortality is highest in Russia, Austria, and 


some of the German States—where at least one out of every 


four infants born die within twelve months—whilst it is 
lower in Tasmania and New Zealand than in any of the 
Kuropean countries, and lower in all the Australian States 
than in any except Sweden and Ireland. The following table 
shows the various rates ~~ | 


Deaths under 1 Year Deaths under 1 Year Deaths under { Year | 


. of Age to: L0G. Births. of Age'to 100 Births. of Age to 100 Births. 
Russia... .. 800 | Ttaly |... .. 190 0] Victeria sje LEE 
Bavaria... is 240 Belgium preme Wiel, South Australia 10°5 
Austria... ... 25°0 France ... .» 170 | Queensland... 103 
Wurteribnrg ... 25:0 Great Britam ... 15:0 | Sweden .. HOO 
Prussia... .. 21:0 Greece ... 15:0 | Ireland ... L00 
Holland ... ... 20°0 Western Australia 145 ‘Fasmania -. 96 


Roumania ... 20:0 Denmark .. 140 ° New Zealand ... 8:4 
Switzerland ... 190 New South Wales 11:2 | | | 


Note.—The information respecting all the countries except the Australasian States is for the 
year 1895 and. was obtained from ‘‘ Mulhall,” (page 685). That respecting the Australasian 
States is based on the average of the ten years ‘ended with 1900. 


In the year eae deaths of male children under 5 years 
of age numbered 2 baw and deaths of female children under 
that age numbered 2,013—-the former being in the proportion 


of about 26 per cent., and the latter of about 29 per cent., to 


the total number of deaths at all ages. ‘These “proportions 
are much below the average of former years. Comparing the 
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averages of the last three decades, a marked falling off took 
place, frem period to peried, in the mortality of children 
relatively to that of persons of all ages, and the following 
table shows the annual number of such deaths at each year 
of age, ‘and their proportion to the deaths at all ages, in each 
_ of the last three years and during the three decennial periods 
ended with 1880, 1890, and 1900, respectively :-— 


Years of Age at Death. Total Under 5 Years. 


Period. | | ‘Proportion 
0 1 2 3 |i Number, Pecan 
| | , at all ages. 
ab bce | | | | : 
a Males. : | | | | 
4871-80 .., | 17831 608 | 206 | 148 | 179 | 2764! 39-41 
1881-90 ... 4. | 2,158 | 464 | 161 | 114 | 92 | 2:989 | 34:28 
1891-1900 .. | 2,050 | 432 | 148 | 98 76 | 2,794 | 30°05 
4900, .. | 1,645 | 349 85 | 53 | 56 | 2,158} .25-01 
‘gel ww | 788 | 817 90 | 77 | 58 | 2,880 25:79 
3902, | 1,798 | 345 | 106 | 67 | 37 | 2,348 | 25°65 
aco ‘Fenrales. | | ; | 
1871-1880 | 1482} 482 | 198 | 189 | 106 | 2,407 | 46-06 
1881-1890 . | 1805 | 423 | 151 | 105 | S84 | 2,568 39°61 
— 4891-1900 .. | 1,702} 3885 | 129 , 82 | 68 2,866 | 83°61 
‘900 ~—t—.. .. | 1291 | 271 84 | 67 53 | 1,786) 26:81 
| | 1,404] 808 | 100 | 61 48 } 1,921 28-11 
~ | 1515 | 285 | 110 | B2 | 51 | 2,013 | 28-65 
| 


_ The average number of male and female children at each Nunber of 
year of.age under 5 living, during the period of ten years (Graces 
ended with.1900, is compared in ihe rext table with the average ane ee 
number of deaths of children of the same sexes at those 

ages which occurred annually: during that period :— | 


a“ 


Males. . Be Females. 


Annual Deaths. Mean | Annual ‘Deaths, 


sarah Nimebee 1891 to 1900. Deaths | umber ! 1891 to 1900." | Deaths. 
day. | Living, -————__—_——_ Ghitdren | Living, | | Children 
| | Seifroas ; | Per- Living. aera Lana ‘Per. Living. 
aaa ae : Number. centage: | | 7 | Number. sinters, 

8) 15,516 2,050 73°38 | 132°12 15,089 | 1,702 71:94 112:80 

1 | «14,724 432 15°46 | 30°59 13,783 | 335 16:27 27°94 

2 | 13981 |, 143| 511 | 1028 | 13,428) 129 | 545) 961 

3 | 13,780 |. 93 | 3:38 6°75. | 13,667 82 3°47 6-00 

4 | 13,698 76) 272 | 855) 13,437 | 68 | 2°87 | 5°06 
Total | 71,699 | 2794 10000 | 39-29 69,404 | 2,366 | 100-00 | 34:09 
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Of every 1,000 boys under 1 year of age, 132, and of every 
1,000 girls under 1 vear of age, 118, died annually in the decade 
under notice; the corresponding proportions for the previous 
ten years being 152 and 130 respectively. These proportions 
are naturally higher than those quoted in the table showing 
the comparison of deaths of children under 1 with the births, ° 


the proportions in which were 120 deaths of male infants and | 


104 deaths of female infants to every 1,000 births of infants 
of those sexes respectively during the recent decade, and 135 
and 118 respectively during the previous one. 


* In proportion to their respective numbers in the popula- 
tion, more boys than girls died at every year of age, the 
difference per 1,000 living being as much as 19 at under 1 year, 
but only about 2 2-3 at from 1 to 2, and less than 1 at subse 
quent ages. 


According to the figures, deaths of boys under 1 year of age 
furnish a larger proportion to the total deaths of boys under — 
5 than deaths of girls under 1 do to the total deaths of girls | 
under 5, but the reverse is the case at each of the years of age 


- after the first. 


Proportion 
of deaths 
of children 


at each age. 


Of the whole number of children who died before they 
attained the age of 5, nearly three-fourths, viz., 73 per cent. 
of the bovs, and 72 per cent. of the girls, were "under 1 year 
of age; less than a sixth of the boys and about a sixth of the 
girls were between 1 and 2; about 1 in 19 of the boys and about — 


1 in 18 of the girls were between 2 and 3; 1 in 33 of the boys 


Probable 
mortality 
of children 
under 5. 


and 1 in 28 of the girls were between 3 and 4; 1 in 37 of the 
boys and 1 in 35 of the girls were between 4 and 5. 


It results from actuarial calculations, based upon the figures 
for the decade 1891-00 in the last table, that of every 20,000 
boys and girls in equal numbers born in Victoria, 1,195 boys 
and 1,040 girls may be expected to die before they ‘complete | 
a year of life, 265 more boys and 247 more girls before they 
complete 2 years, 81 more boys and 84 more girls before they 
complete 8 years, 63 more boys and 52 more girls before they 
cormplete 4 years,and 47 more boys and43 more girls before they 
complete 5 years. At the end of that period it is probable that 
1,651 of the boys and 1,466 of the girls will have died; and 
8,349 of the boys and 8,534 of the girls will be still living. The 
average result for both Sexes 1s 8,441 per 10,000, which is more 
favourable than that deduced from the mortality of either of 
the two previous decades 1881-90, and 1871-80, which showed 
the number of survivors at the end of the first five years of 
life to be 8,211 and 8,103 respectively. 
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Out of every 10,000 infants born in Victoria, there will Tendency of 
on the average be 5,120 boys and 4,880 girls—being in the bay ade” 
ratio of 105 of the former to every 100 of the latter. These, cavalty in 
according to the results just arrived at, will be reduced at the yeas after 
end of 5 years to 4,275 boys and 4,165 girls—or in the ratio of a 
1024 of the former to every 100 of the latter. Thus, one-half 
of the excess of males over females at birth is neutralized in 
the first five years. 


The number of survivors at the age of 5 out of every 1,000 Survivors at 
_ children born has also been computed in this office for News co un 
South Wales and New Zealand, and the results are compared °”” 
with those given in “Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics” for 

several European countries, as follow. It will be noticed that 

a larger number of infants survive the first five years in New 
Zealand, New South Waies, and Victoria than in any European. 


country :— 


_No. of Survivors. : No. of Survivors: 

New Zealand ... ss 889 Denmark... a 755 | 
New South Wales os 850 France — oes “ne 751 
Victoria saa me 844 Switzerland ... bes 748 
Norway bat od 838 Prussia od os 684. 
Ireland ei .. 837 Italy bs see 632 
Sweden ms ee 783 Austria of ir 614 
Scotland = sist 780 Hungary... — 598 
England and Wales as 762 | Spain * we he 571 


Belgium ook sees 756 | 


It is remarkable that those countries (with the exception Qynection 
of France) in which the greatest infantile mortality occurs are between 
those which possess a high birth rate, and on the contrary mortality 
those countries which have a low birth rate have also the eo 
lightest mortality.: It is evident, therefore, that there is an 
intimate association between the birth rate and the infantile 
mortality, and in view of the importance at present attaching 
to the subject of the declining birth rate, both by medical men 
and economists, the figures shown above should prove of some 
interest. So great indeed is the mortality per 1,000 births in 
the high birth rate countries that the ultimate gain to the 
population of those countries at the expiration of five years 
is in some cases below that of the low birth rate countries, 
and it is highly probable that could the mortality have been 
traced for a year or two beyond that period, it would be found 
that the supremacy rests with the low birth rate countries. 

The following statement shows the birth rate per 1,000 of the 


Deaths in 


childbed. 
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population, and ‘the number surviving their fifth year ‘similarly 
estimated::— 


Country... Birthrate. Surviving the 5th Year. 


UStH1a oe gi wh idee f a) eae 
Prussia oe = pas . ne | ree 
Spain ... iste. Shs ats B4°5 199. 
Ttaly iis a me 8A 33°9 21:4 
Holland ae Sei oe 32:1 25 6 
Norway oe Me vis 30:30 DiS Ae 
Denmark as ae see, va 30 0. | 227 | 
England we . AMR eed ae be 
Belgium tes oo ee | 2879. 2108 
Switzerland ... Aw » dees 284 212. 
New South Wales ee | | 27°, 23°3 
Sweden — es — fos — 26°9' 2 
New Zealand .... OC ee | 25°7 — 22-3 
Victoria ae OD ae sia 25:7. | 217 
France | 22°0 | 16°5° 


Thus it will be seen that the superiority of the birth rate 
of European States, so far as population is concerned, hag 
for the most part disappeared at the end of five years: 


The death rate of women in childbed is usually ‘ascertained 
by comparing the number of deaths of parturient women with 
the total number of births. Such deaths are classified in two: 
ways. If the death is supposed to occur merely from the 
consequences of childbearing. without specific disease; it is. set 
down under the head of childbirth, Class VI., Sub-class 9; but,, 
if it should arise from puerperal fever, it is placed under that 
head. Class I., Sub-class 6. The proportion of deaths of child- 
bearing: women-has fallen decade by decade from 64 per 1,000 
in 1871-8 'to 56in 1891-00. In the years 1901 and ‘1902, how: 
ever, the rate was:as- high as-in the. ‘decade 1871-80. This. rise 


- was no doubt partly attributable to the increased average age 


of inothers, previousty referred to. The proportions: whieh pre: 


_vaileé in the last two years, and. the averages: of previous 


periods- back. .te 1864, are e shown in the following: table:— 


ry 


n 


| 
The Number of Women who Died Annually of) Deaths of Mothers } 


Paroa: 7 to every 10,000: JE 
; Children Born. & 
Child Birth. | Puerperal Fever." Total. . , oe i 
1864-70 ae | 108 20 123 
BR 3 . | 49:06. 
1871-1880... - 127 46 473 | a 
1881-1899 .. .. 121 64 88 | 5949 
1891-1900... 8 17 66 | 183 BE OL 
1901 ta ae 130 71 201 "6 4°R2.. 
1902 in ae 131 68 199 65°32 
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PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS IN VICTORIA. 


By D. A. GRESSWELL, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Permanent HEAD OF THE HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BoaRD oF Pustic HEALTH. 


In June, 1902, in reporting to the Board of Public Health 
on “Measures to be adopted for the prevention and cure of 
Tuberculosis,” I furnished a table showing the average yearly 
death rates per 100,000 of the population for successive 
triennial periods between 1862 and 1902, from phthisis and 
other tubercular diseases in the metropolitan and the extra . 
metropolitan districts as follows :— | | 


Averace YEARLY Deato Rates per 100,000 or tHe PopuLation 
IN TRIENNIAL PERIODS BETWEEN 1862 anv 1902. 


Locality. (a) From Phthisis. 

\ i 
| | 1S 
10 | OR ~Tirilio' al olasla: wiwoia 
a eee ted a ie | ee ee he 

t t fy 
Oo |,D | Ri Nn | w OrpriF lin | oin |] oin 
i;SC1O Ol not nel ri al nil oal Si alais 
Ci Di DI! ODO; DO] oOoiamdl mo {| Bio ,.,wD i HoH }@ 
ro eof ordi ae | ri ri rc ra rj eof or re rm 


Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts 


ie | i ak a Sat Oak aoe a eae 
216 |205 223 |202 294 226 ae 217 |183|181| 164144 


ae 93 | 83 : 
Districts 


eee’ 


103 | 95 | 96 


| | 


93 | 92 100 | 99 


(6) From Other Tubercular Diseases. 


84 | 69 | 58 


| 
: 


é 
i 
‘ 
i 
i 
4 


' Metropolitan Dis 50 | 65 , 56 | 56 | 58 | 65 | 61 | 44 | 45 | 42 
> triets | 
Been a ee oo" ef ee eee | ere fee | 
‘Extra-Metropolitan| 43 | 47 | 30 | 30 | 32 | 22 | 19 | 20 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 28 | 22 


i 
' 
t 


IEEE eee eee Sak 


From this it will be seen that the rates for the 9 years 
preceding 1902 were lower than those for any of the previous 
years in regard both to phthisis andto othertubercular diseases. 
In the same report I also furnished a chart showing that the 
mortality in Victoria from tuberculosis in all its forms during 
the 14 years prior to 1902 had fallen fairly steadily from 180 
to 149 per 100,000 of the population, a rate, it may be added, 
that still further fell during the vear 1902. 


Districts 


Striking as these facts are, and conclusive as they may 
appear to be in deciding the question whether the prevalence 
of tubercular diseases can properly be said to have diminished 
or not in Victoria, it was pointed out in the report that there 
were considerations to be entered upon before that conclusion 

: G 
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could be definitely accepted. Some of them were ‘in part dis- 
cussed in the report referred to, but in this place it will he 
possible to add semewhat to the discussion in the light of other 
data that_have since been put together. | 


First, it may be asked whether the selection of Vie- 
tonia as a place of residence for consumptives from other 
States or other countries has of late years been ma- 
terially checked. But, though unable to give evidence 
.in support of a negative reply, there is, it should be 
said, an impression in the minds of the Port Health 
Officers that there has been some reduction in the number of 
consumptives. arriving in Victoria. | 


- Secondly, the question may be put whether the fall is due 
to any excess in the number of deaths from other diseases. 
To supply the answer to this question, it will be necessary to. 
refer to the mortality as a whole, and to the mortality from 
diseases that may be thought of as having a the place of 
tuberculosis as a cause of “death. 


Table A shows that the general mortality fae fallen 
somewhat markedly, and especially during the last ten years, 
so that the table cannot be used as an argument in support 
of the view that the fall of the tubercular death rate has been 
due to excess of deaths from other causes, nor can it be 
adduced for that purpose unless it be shown that certain con- 
current changes took place in the age constitution of me 
population and in that of the groups that died. 


When the different fatal diseases are brought under con- 
sideration, there are similar difficulties to be dealt with, such | 
as | have pointed out in my report. For instance, influenza in 
its epidemic prevalences has, in the opinion of many, caused 
lange numbers of deaths among consumptives, and so, frem 
time to time, has more or less cleared the field, as it were, of 
persons that would later have died of consumption; and when 
dealing in the report with the great fall of mortality from 
tubercular diseases that has taken place in the n metropolis, J 
gave data concerning influenza and respiratory diseases, 


serving to suggest that the fall may have been in pee a 
matter of compensation. 


It has been suggested that possibly more. definite con- 
¢lusions might be arrived at on examination of the mortality 
from the diseases just mentioned during trienniads, the 
middle third of each of which was a census year, and. accord- 
ingly several tables, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, have been pre- 
pared for the triennial periods 1870- 2, 1880-2 , 1890. 2, and 1900-2. 


‘It will be seen that in the first three of these trienniads 
there was a progressively increasing mortality from respiratory 
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diseases and influenza, both among males and females, and 
with one or two small exceptions, for each age group, and that 
in the fourth trienniad there was both among males and 
females, and with one or two small exceptions, for each age 
group, a very considerable fall. It will also be seen that 
among females the mortality from phthisis rose in the second 
trienniad for all of the age groups, and that it fell in the 
third, and still further, except in regard to one age group, in 
the fourth; and that among males the mortality in all but one 
of the age groups rose in the second, and in some age.groups 
rose further in the third trienniad, and that in the fourth 
trienniad it fell for all but two of the age groups. Other 
tubercular diseases may in this connexion be almost ignored, 
but it may be mentioned that for persons from 1 to 15 years 
of age, i.e., for the group in which those diseases are most 
fatal, both among males and females, the same order of facts 
is revealed. 3 | 


Speaking generally, it may be said that the mortality 
from phthisis, the mortality from other tubercular diseases, 
and the mortality from respiratory diseases and influenza, 
inereased during the first three trienniads under consideration, 
and diminished during the fourth, the latest, trienniad. This 
is practically shown also in Table E, which sets out the death 
rates for different age groups from consumption and other 
tubercular diseases, together with inffuenza and respiratory 
diseases; and it may be argued that had it not been for the 
infivenzal outbreaks, the reduction in the fourth period would 
not have occurred. In other words, my argument put out in | 
the report cannot, on the further data here furnished, be dis- 
Missed, though it eannot, | think, be said that those data 
afford any material aid in solving the problem; while there 
still remain for reflection the widespread and fatal epidemics 
of influenza that took place in vears not coinciding with the 
periods under review. : | 3 


_. Brief reference may now be made to the marked fall 
ti the tubercular mortality that has occurred of late years 
hn the metropolis, and to the question whether this similarly 
ean be accepted as showing removal of conditions that 
favoured the spread of tubercular diseases; and here the same 
order of questions arises as was presented when dealing with 
Victoria as a whole. 


In the report already several times adverted to, I drew 
attention. to the fact that the table showed a very considerable 
fall of mortality during the last 9 to 12 vears in the metro- 
politan districts both from phthisis and from other tubercular 
diseases. and but little change of mortality during that peried 
from those diseases in the extra metropolitan districts, at the 
| G2 
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same time noting that as the mortality from phthisis and from 
other tubercular diseases was only rarely half as high in the 
extra metropolitan as in the metropolitan districts, there had 
not been the same room for improvement in the former as in the 
latter, though in some parts of the former high death rates 
from consumption had ruled for years, as, for instance, in the 
great mining centres of Ballarat* and Bendigo,* and I invited 
attention to the chart, which showed that the tubercular 
mortality in the metropolis had presented an almost con- 
tinuous yearly fall from 27°8 in 1888 to 19-8 in 1901 (here I may 
add to 18 in 1902) per 10,000 of the population. : 


Ags just said, the question as to the full meaning of this 
reduction raises the same order of questions as was dealt with 
in regard to Victoria as a whole. 


First, it may be asked whether of late years any large | 
migration of tubercular patients has taken place countrywards 
from the metropolis, or whether any large customary migration 
to the metropolis of such patients has of late years been much | 
reduced. I know of no data to support the view that there 
thas been any such great change in the place of residence of | 

the consumptives of Victoria at the time of death, though 
- Iam inclined to think that there has been some such change. — 
Moreover, seeing that the population of the metropolis consti- 
tutes almost one-half of that of the State, there is for special 
notice the fact already mentioned that, while the metropolitan _ 
mortality from tuberculosis has fallen greatly, the extra | 
metropolitan has not sensibly, if at all, changed. 


— Secondly, the question already dealt with may again be 
put, whether the selection of Victoria as a place of residence 
for consumptives from other States and other countries — 
has of late years been materially checked, a question 
to which I am not able to give an affirmative reply, 
though there is a belief that consumptives have of late 
years arrived in Victoria in somewhat smaller numbers 
than previously. The general fein too, cannot be — 


* The average yearly rate per 10,009 of the population during the 13 

ears prior to 1902 was 

24°8 in the case of Bendigo and suburbs, and 16°9 in that of Ballarat anid ae pric the excess of 

these rates heing no doubt attributable in part to mining operations, and in the case of Bendigo to 
the selection of that city as a place of residence by consumptives. 
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adduced as evidence that there has been no abolition of 
.the factors favourable to the dissemination of tuberculosis. 
Bui, as stated in my report several times referred to, “Com- 
“parison of the mortality from respiratory diseases and in- 
“fluenza on the one hand, with that from consumption and 
“all tubercular diseases on the other, will serve, I think, to 
“suggest that the fallin the latter may have been in part 
“a matter of compensation.” 


Statistics in this connexion are as follow:—“In successive 
“quingquennial periods from 1864 to 1898, both years included, 
“the average yearly death rates in Melbourne and suburbs 
“per 100,000 of the population were—(1) in the case of phthisis, 
“206, 211, 221, 227, 227, 191,.and 170; (2) in the case of re- 
“spiratory diseases and influenza, 165, 155, 199, 225, 227, 227, 
“and 198; and (3) in the case of all tubercular diseases, 282, 
— #264, 288, 282, 288, 250, and 214.” — 


Of course the question of age constitution of the popu- 
lation needs also to be considered, but until the age constitu- 
tion is known, both of the population in general and of those 
that. died during the period under review, no absolutely 
definite conclusion can be arrived at. At the same time, 
while allowing that the view I expressed in my report as to 
the fall having been, in part, a matter of compensation, is 
hot set aside by the further data brought to bear on the 
discussion, there is nothing to show that there has not been 
an absolutely material reduction of the factors fostering tuber- 
culosis in the metropolis, while it can scarcely be supposed 
that the reports distributed by the Board of Public Health 
to the municipal councils, as the local sanitary authorities, 
and the placards of information that have been distributed 
by the Board throughout the State, reports and placards that 
liave, during the past 13 years, numbered some hundreds of 
thousands, and the action taken by the councils thereon, have 
failed to produce any beneficial results. 


The object of this inquiry will be further prosecuted with 
the aid of statistics of mortality and age constitution for the 
Successive years of the period reviewed in this report, and. 
with the aid also of statistics as to immigration of consump- 
tives into the State during the same period. 
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A. 
KeTuRN sHowine Mate anp Femate DeEata Rares pre 1,000 or 
tHe PopuLaTion or Victoria For EacH YEAR, 1861-1902. — } 


Death Rate per 1,000 of 
the Population. 


Death Rate per. 1,006 of the- 
"Population. 


Year. Year. 


Males. Females. 


Deato Rares tx Victorta PER 10,000 rrom INFLUENZA. 
Males. 


Females. 


Age Group. : 
1890-2. 1900-2. 


nT ine ieee 
1870-2. 1880-2. | 18902. | 1900-2, . 


1870+2. na | a 1880-2. 


gh 


0—15 ..| 0°69 34 2°50 1:10 "52 "34 1°86 115 


15—20 ou bcm ‘07 64, 34, [5 eee ‘99 BF 
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._DEATHS FROM PHTHISIS 1N VICTORIA FOR THE YEARS 1860-1902. 
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ae Ages... z r 
1860-2. 1870-2. 1880-2. 1890-2. 1900-2. 
38 
5°06 
1435 
20°31 
22-07 
Me a mid | | , | 25-05 
» BB 65 ... | 2563 27°86 B31 Al 36°48 35°75 
65 and npwards ... | -28°20 19-56 18-08 25°40 31:07 
All ages | 18:88 | 1289 | 1538 15°73 13°51 
7] 
FEMALES. 
 OHIG  AS oe 3°70 ‘98 1:76 1:43 93 
1B 20. .. | 14:07 12°37 12:50 9°51 8:18 
20-25... | 18°95 19:28 21-00 18°49 12-79 
- B—-B5 |) 24°76 22-02 26°26 21:77 18°15 
. 8-45... | 25°62 21°65 24°06- 22°53 17°74 
- ABBE... | 25°01 19-60 2072 |: 1618 14°41 
55—65 | 22°59 10.51 1426 | 1235. 12°52 
65 and upwards sae 18°03 12°61 © 13.12 8:25 8:18 


All ages | 14°46 10°62 12°75 11°51 9°72 
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Age Grcaw: 


0—15 
15—20 
20—28 
25—38 
35—46 
45—55 
55—65 


65 and upwards 


_Allages ... 


O—-15 . 
15—20 

20—25 

25—35 

35—45 

45—55 

55— 65 | 
65 and upwards 


Allages ... 
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AVERAGE YEARLY DeatH Rates IN VicToRIA FROM INFLUENZA AND. 
Resrizatory Diszases (compinep) PER 10,000 Livine ar 
‘DIFFERENT AGES, DURING 1870- 72, 1880- 82, 1890-92, AnD. 
1900- 1902. | 


- 1870-72. | - 1880-82. | 1890-92, | 1900-02. 
MALES. 
se | 23:84 29°36 -| 31:02 | 1768 
si wef. 8:05 3°37 3°56 30a 
a 5°70. 5°34 608. 5A 
B74 8°38 8:35 ws ae 
10°33 15°80 16°59 10°38) 
20°52 (26838 | 30°30 21 a 
4 42°46 51:89 6916 | 43-68 
. | 10920 | 188-90 168°20 129-40) - 
17°62 | 24°73 2824 | 2096 
| | 
: -FEMALEs. | | 
ieee | 902 | 2452) «25.99 15:00 
| 188 | 202 | . 4-44 317 
3°54 4°23 4°33 403 
458 5°79 8:00 464 
7:94 12°61 15°66 9°54 
8°04. 13°68 22°40 13°82 
23°36 29°77 43°56 32:95 
73°94. 119°80 147-60 10280 | 
ty 12°91 17°32 21°34 1541 
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The latest return from the Lands Department shows the Private ana 


total area of the State to be 56,245,760 acres. Of this, 
24,058,181 acres are private lands, 20, 618, 981 acres being alien- 
ated in fee simple, and 3,439,200 acres in process of alienation. 
The balance, 32,187, 579 acres, comprises the following:— 
Roads in connexion with lands alienated and in process 
of alienation, 1,587,289 acres; agricultural college reserves, 
&c., 446,737 acres; State forests and timber reserves, 4,679,540 
seres; State education endowment, temporarily reserved, 
1,592,400 acres; other reserves, 595,631 acres; unseld land in 
towns, &e., 2, 476 ,682 acres; in ‘occupation under grazing area 
leases, 3,209, 391 ACFreS ; Mallee pastoral lands, 8,257,142 acres; 
ail other leases, 120,139 acres. The land available for occupa- 
tion on 31st. December, 1902, was 9,222,698 acres, and is thus 
described by the officers of the department -—Good grazing 
or agricultural, 50,000 acres; agricultural and grazing com- 
~ bined, 140,000 acres; grazing, 1 860,000 acres; inferior grazing, 
~ 73,000 aeres; pastoral (large areas), 3,544,700 acres; Swamp or 

reclaimed, 20,510 acres; lands that may be sold by auction (not 
- meluding swamp or reclaimed lands), 12,474 aeres; auriferous, 
ont, 800 aeres; and Mallee lands, 2,504, 214 acres. 


mae During 1898, 305,697 acres were alienated in fee simple, in- 
: seas land selected in previous years; 694,508 acres in 1899; 


rown 
lands. 


494,752 acres in 1900; 406,145 acres in 1901; and 523,477 acres 


in 1902: the purchase money being £318, 474 of that in 1898; 

£727, 493 in 1899; £526,650 in 1900; £438, 363 in 1901; and 
: £555, 538 in 1902. The Crown lands absolutely or conditionally 

gold during the last five years were -—65,319 acres in 1898; 

: 4,353, in 1899; 232,783 in 1900; 528,464 in 1901; and 306, 806 

acres in 1902. The Crown lands under pastoral occupation on 
| Fst December, 1902, are thus described :— 


Number of Licences and Leases ote ad 20,771 
Area (acres) wee eos “ ¢08 pox: 17,196,092 
é Annual Rental coe eos eoe . eo6 £54,662 


The “Torrens System,’ whereby persons acquiring 


possession of land may receive a-clear title, was introduced 
into Victoria in 1862. The system was originated previously 
in South Australia by the late Sir R. R. Torrens, and has 
‘been the means of simplifying procedure in connexion with 

the transferring of land; gives a title to the transferee free 
of any latent defect; and cheapens the cost of dealing in real 
estate by reason of the simplicity of the procedure. All land 
parted with by the Crown since 1862 is under the operation 
of the “Transfer of Land Act,” and the Crown grant issues 


‘¢ Transfer of 
Land Act.” 
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through the Titles Office; but to bring under the Act land that 
was parted with prior to that year, application must be made 
accompanied by strict proofs of the applicant’s interest in the 
property. During 1902 there were 663 applications to bring 


“under the Act land amounting to 70,145 acres in extent, and 


*¢ Statistics 
Collection 
Act 1902.’ 


- Area under 


cultivation 


Cultivated 
holdings. 


Cultivation 
per hea 
in Austral- 
asia. 


Principal 
crops. 


Wheat. 


to £1,003,834 in value, whilst the land brought under the Act 
during the year by application amounted to 51, 102 acres in: 
extent, and to £791,637 in value. 


In December, 1902, the “Statistics Collection Act” 
authorized the collection by the police of agricultural and 
manufacturing statistics, which had previously been done by 
the municipalities. The new system has been fruitful of good 


results, even in the year of its inception. It will probably. 
work still more satisfactorily in the future. To prevent 


omissions and duplications, copies of maps showing the 
boundaries of the various police. sub- districts are now provided 
for the collectors. ~ 


The area under cultivation, eeanees of permanent arti: 
ficial grass, increased from 441,929 acres in 1862-3 to 765,250 
acres in 1872-3; 1,756,271 in 1882.3: 2,737,001 in 1892-3; and ; 
3,738,873 in 1902-3 ; of which 162,008 acres in 1862-3, 396 004 
in 1872-3, 969,362 in 1882-3, 1,342,504 in 1892-3, and 1,994,271 
in 1902-3 were under wheat for grain alone. 


The number of cultivated holdings returned during the 
last five years was 39,877 in 1898-9, 40,160 in 1899-00, 39,831 
in 1900-1, 41,153 in 1901-2, and 40,859 in 1902-3. In addition, © 
the number of holdings where dairying exclusively was carried d 
on was 2,605 in 1901-2, and 2;913 in 1902- 3. 


The average area in cultivation (exclusive of artificial | 
grasses) to each person, in each of the Australian States and 
New Zealand, on Bist December, 1902, was as follows :— 


9) 


Victoria re 3°10 acres | Western Australia oF 1 06 acres 
New South Wales i 1:99 .,, Tasmania eh 1°56 a, 
Queensland... ae 98 =, New Zealand . | Ae 204 4, 5 
South Australia ia 8° 61 is - 


The principal crops erown are wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, and hay. | 


Wheat was first grown in 1836. There wag a continual 
increase in the area under this cereal to 1899- 1900, when 


2,165, 693 acres were sown. In 1900-1, there was a decrease 
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to 2,017,821 acres, and in the following year to 1,754,417 acres. 
In 1902-3, however, there was a recovery to 1,994,271 acres. 
The yield during the last five years shows a decrease from 
19,581,304 bushels in 1898-9 (the highest on record) to 2,569,364 
bushels in 1902-3, the fall from 1901-2 to 1902-3 being over 
nine and-a half million bushels—a result of the disastrous 
drought of the latter year, which particularly affected the 
principal wheat-growing districts. A previous devastation 
through drought occurred in the four years preceding 1898-9. 
The total in 1893-4 was 15,255,200 bushels, 11,445,878 in 1894-5, 
| 5,669,174 in 1895-6, 7,091,029 in 1896-7, and 10,580,217 in 1897-8. 


The area under oats in 1902-8, 483,489 acres, is the largest, oats. 
that of 1896-7 being next, with 419,460 acres. The average 
yield per acre in 1902-3 was, however, the lowest since 1896, 
being only 10°16 bushels per acre. | The yield for the year 
was 4,402,982 bushels. | == = 

Although an increase is shown in the area under barley, Bartey. 
the average yield was only 14:88 bushels per acre in 1902-3, 
as against 21:40 in the preceding year. The total yield for 
1902-3 was 561,144 bushels. 

-- Potatoes yielded in 1902-3 168,759 tons from an area of Potatoss. 
49,706 acres. In only five previous years has the area under ~ 
potatoes been greater, viz., 1886-7, 1890-1, 1891-2, 1894-5, and 

: 1899-1900. Higher results were obtained in only six years, 
1886-7, 1887-8, 1890-1, 1891-2, 1894-5, and 1899-1900—the yield 

of 204,155 tons in 1891-2 being the greatest. 

| That potatoes should have given so splendid a return this 
year, when so many other crops failed, is due to the fact that 

the potato-growing districts are situated on the south side 

of the Dividing Range, where the drought was not so severely 

felt. | 7 7 

Although the area under hay in 1902-3, 580,884 acres, was Hay. 
the highest, with the exception of 1901-2, the average, 1°04 
tons per acre, was the lowest since 1896. The yield was 
601,272 tons. The land under maize and other crop used as 
green fodder was 30,720 acres. | 


i 


rea under 
principal 
crops. 
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The following is a return showing the area under each 
of these ereps, and the or and average produce during the 
- last five years :— , % 


Export of 
wheat. 


Bushels.: Bushels. ' Bushels. Fons. 
1898-9 ‘ 909 | 20°75 23°25 | - 391 |. 
- 7899-00" .., 7:04 22°55 | 18:42 | 3°13 _ 
1900-1 885 26°42 | 20°65 8°20 | 
1901-2). oie 691! 20°48 - 21-40 313 
»1902-80 aa 129°) 1016 | 14°38 3-40. 


See 
| oe Acres. Acres Acres Acres | 
1898-9 .. | 2,154,163 | 266,159! 47,859 41,252 | 565,345 
1899-00 2,165,698 | 271,280 | 79,578 | 55,469 | 450,160 - 
1900-1 ... | 2,017,821 | . 362,689 58,853 38,477 | 502,105 _ 

1901-2 ... | 1,754,417 | 329,150 | 324.28 40,038 | 659,289 

1902-3 cid 994,271 483,489 | 87,716 49,706-| 580,884 
ToTaL Yrevp, 

_ Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Tons. Tons. | 
1898-9 .. |19,581,304| 5,523,419 | 1,112,567 | 161,142 | 723, 299 - 
1899-00 15,237:948 | 6,116,046 | 1,466,088 | 173,381 | 596,193 . 
1900-1 117,847,321 | 9,582,332 | 1,215,478.| 428,126 - 677,787 - 
1901-2 3. ... {12,127,382 | 6,724,990 | 693,851 | 125,474 | 884,369 
1902-3. ~ | 2,569,364 | 4,402,982 | 561,144 | 168,759 | 601,272 — 


- AVERAGE YIELD PER- ACRE, ~ 


_ In eonnexion with the export of wheat; information -was 
collected in 1901 showing the prices realized for this grain in, 


‘London from 1898 to 1901, the cost of its shipment by sailing | 


vessels from the port of Melbourne to the United Kingdom, © 
and the proportion per bushel. of HARES upan TGRTTARE 
These are here ‘given: Er 4 


Marx Lise Pricks oF Vaorontam ee 1898 TO 1901, 


Highest Price 7 j rer +j 
Year. - | per Bushel. Lowest Price Average Prig ; ee 
‘1898 6s. 4d. 3s. 4d. 64s, 58d, Abnormal price— 
: | Cuban War 
1899 ...| 3s. 8d. 8s. 3d. 38. 43d. | Normal 
“1900. | 88. 10d. —8s.4d. | 8s. 64d. s 3 
1901 a 8s. 8d. } 3s. 4d. 3s. 52d. ie 
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Gost rer Buswet or Reatrzine on Victortsan Wauar by Sarum, 
_ FRoM tHe Port cr Meisourns,.1xn tun Usiren Kincpom. 


fe ne 2 


fan of Freight| + . : (aa S| 


. er Ton Rate of Selling All Other |Total Charges Net Return 

- Year. by Sailer, with | Instrance | Commission | Ieidental | of Selling | for One 
5.per bents per £100. per £100. Charges One Bushel | Bushel of 

Primage. - | per £100. of Wheat. | Wheat. 
1898. 21s. 22s. 6d. | 50s. 228. gid. 8s, 81d. 
1990 | 28. BG | B08. 50s. 22s. | 104d. | 2s. 64d. 
1900... 35s. 3d. 20s. _ 50s. 22s. 134d. | 2s. 5d. 


1961, 21s. 208. 508. 228. «8d, 2s, 84d. 
Four Years’ Average...| 108d. 2s. 10d. 


$ 


PRopoRTION OF CHARGES UPON REALIZING ON ONE BUSHEL 


{ 


or WHEAT. 

Particulars, re ee: | sg00. + 1900. 1901. 
Freight | per. Bushel_... ane cares 6 75 843 | - 11:38 675" 
.. Instranee i ane ae at 06 | O89 | 042 O41 
~* Commission ae ge o sane, *C 4 nee IB |. LOL 1:04 | 163 
_ Alfcther Charges ,, ... ae | OB OAD 0°47 0°45 

‘Total Charges for: realizing on One Bashel) ve) : Trea . ae apa | | 
| ok ‘Victor fiat | Wheat, 4 dn London St. Mae: a0 Bos) eeO: :1., eae 


- Although the gain in weight on Victorian wheat shipped 
to the United Kingdom from Melbourne varies from one-half 
~ %Ovone and three-fourths | per cent., the average gain may be 
 eomputed at one per cent. in weight. This is accounted for by 
- the wheat being shipped from a dry to a humid climate. From 


: the dryness of the Victorian wheat, the value in the London 


- market is reckoned at about 4 per cent. above the average 
- Mark Lane quotations for the wheat of other countries. 


The occupations of persons settled on the land have here- 
—tofore been collected only in the census years. In 1891, the 
number engaged in agricultural pursuits was 82,482; in 1901, 
95,920. persons. In the former year there were 15, 296 persons 
engaged in pastoral and dairying pursuits, and 30, ‘920 in 1901. 


The number of persons ordinarily | employed on agri- 
cultural and dairying farms was 109 325, viz., 7 0, 319 males, and 


. $9,006 females. — 


Occupations. 
of persons 
settled on 
the land, 


“With the exception of 1895, the preadatutts saree in Population 


the twenty-six years ended 1902 have been more than enough 


and bread- 
stuffs. 


Consump- 


tion of 
bread- — 
stuffs. 


to supply home consumption. 
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Wheat has, therefore, been ex- 
ported each year, with the one exception. The maximum 
export was 10 2-3 million bushels in 1899. The following table 
shows, for 1898 and each subsequent year, the mean population 
of Victoria; the stocks of old wheat and flour on hand at the 
beginning of each year; the quantity of wheat grown; the 
quantity (after deducting imports) of wheat, flour, and biscuit 
exported; and the breadstuffs left over and available for home 
consumption. In addition to the quantity required for food 
consumption, a stock is required for seed purposes, equal, on 
an average, to three-quarters of a bushel per acre:— | 


. Wheat, Flour, and Biscuit. — 
Stocks of Old | Wheat harvested _ 


Veas Mean Wheat and | for season el a 
f Population. | Flour on hand | ended March. Exported, Available for 
. ' | (st January). in each year. | after deducting Home . 
Imports. . Consumption. 
—_ | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | -Bushels. 
1898 : 1,172,950 330,224. 10,580,217 1,855,951 9,054,490 
1899 of dk 186,265 | 1,282,902 19,581,304 10,662,011 10,202,195 
1900 1,193,338 2,121,700 15,237,948 7,011,242 | 10,348,406 
1901 1,202,960 -| 1,872,000 17,847,321 | 10,248,093 9,471,228 - 
1902 1,207,110 | 1,525,288 — 12,127,382 3,899,246 9,753,424 
1903 1,205,335 903,616 2,569,364 (Not | Available.) 


(30th June). 


The manner in which the breadstuffs available for home 
consumption have been disposed of in each 2 the years under 
review is as Pee — 


- ‘WHEAT AND Frour. 


How Disposed of — | 


Year. ~ Quantity 


vailable for Us 
A ee Sia ian eee Used for et &e. . 
Consumption. ) Seed. = 7 
Bist December. = | Total Per Head. 
Bushels. - - Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. _ 
1898 9,054,490 1,282,902 - 1,770,941 6,000,647 512 
1899 10,202,195 | 2,121,700 | 1,772,602 | 6,807,893 5:32 
1900 10,348,406 1,872,000 1,696,000 6,780,406 |, 5°68 
1901 9,471,228 | 1,525,288 1,529,249 6,416,691 5°33 
1902 9,753,424 - 903,616 1,616,946 7,232,862 5°99 


ee 
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The following return shows the yield of the principal Yield, Aus- 


crops in the various Australian States and New Zealand for 
each of the five years ended March, 1903:— 


Year Ended 
March. 


Wheat. 


1899 
1900 . 
1901 
1902 
1908 


«+ Oats. 
1899. 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19038 


, Barley. 
1899 
1900 
1901 
4902 
1903 


_. ‘Potatoes. 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1902 

1903 


Hay. 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


1903... 


Victoria. 


Bushels. 


.. {19,581,804 
.. [15,237,948 
... (17,847,321 
_ 112,127,382 
2,569,364 


Bushels. 


5,523,419 


... | 6,116,046 


9,582,332 
6,724,900 
4,402,982 


Bushels. : 


1,112,567 
1,466,088 
1,215,478 

693,851 


561,144 


Tons. 


161,142 


173.381 


123,126 | 
125,474 


168,759 


Tons. 


723,299 


596,193 
677,757 


884,369 


601,272 


New South — 


Wales, 


Bushels. 


9,276,216 
13,604,166 
16,173,771 

114,808,705 

1,585,097 


_ Bushels. 


278,007 
627,904 
593,548 


687,179 | 
351,758 | - 


Bushels, 


64,094. 
132,476 
114,228 
103,361 


18,233 


Tons. . 


~ 61,900 


81,337 | 


63,253 
39,146 


30,732 | 


Tons. 


334,297 
546,850 
526,260 


472,621 | 


243,289 


Queensland. 


Bushels, 


607,012 
614,414 


1,194,088 
1,692,222 


6,165 


Bushels. 


4,047 
10,712 
7,855 


42,208. 
520 | 


Bushels. 


84,865 


118,443 
127,144 | 


277,037 
3,595 


Tons. | 


16,413 


22,675 
20,014 


22,402 


8,257 


Tons. 


70,235 | 


103,409 


78,758 | 
122,039 | 
23,181 


| 


South 


Australia. 


Bushels, 


8,778,900 
8,453,135 
11,253,148 
8,012,762 
6,354,912 


_. Bushels. 


304,002 


218,331 


366,229 | 
- 469,254 


620,823 


Bushels. 


234,135 
188,917 
211,102 
243,362 


317,155 


Tons. 


14,445 
19,716 
14,566 
15,059 
28,312 


‘Tons. 


258,518 
229,800 
353,662 
346,467 
308,825 


Western 


Australia. 


Bushels. 


870,909 
966,601 
774,653 
956,886 
970,571 


| Bushels. 


55,854. 
73,556 
86,433 
163,653 
161,714 


| Bushels. . 


29,295 
56,587 
29,188 
34,723 
45,778. 


Tons. 


5,698 
8,373 
4,835 
5,739 
6,200 


Tons. 


77,297 


70,078 


108,813-+- 


89,729 
91,593 


. As 
. % ————EE—————EE 
(Oo ee ee Ce (TE ine eats) 


1,110,421 


tralian 
States and 
New Zea- 
land. 


New, 


Tasmania. Zealand. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
2,308,512 {18,073,416 
1,101,303 | 8,581,898 

6,527,154 
963,662 | 4,046,589 
876,971 | 7,457,915 


Bushels. Bushels. 
2,271,070 |16,511,388 
1,148,160 |16,325,832 
1,406,913 |19,085,837 
1,702,659 |15,045,283 
1,752,745 |21,766,708 


Bushels. Bushels. 
184,225 | 1,677,908 
142,721 | 1,585,145 | 
116,911 | 1,027,651 
.167,483-+- 855,993 
201,133 | 1,136,232 
Tons. Tons. 
88,166 298,561 
101,670 222,124 
93,862 | 169,042 
114,704 206,815 | 
163,518 | 193,267 
Tons. Tons. 
82,448 151 5240 
51,123 | 186,468 
94,198 136,046* 
88,125 | 125,968* 
89,210; + 


Of every 1,000 acres under cultivation during 1902-3, 583 Proportion 
‘acres were under wheat, 116 under oats, 10 under barley, 13 under each 


. under potatoes, 156 under hay, and 172 under other crops and 


* Estimated. 


+ Not available. 


See 


Proportion 


of land 
under 
tillage. 


Hops. 


Tobacco, 
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land in fallow. The preportion of the land under each crop 
to the total area under tillage during the last five years, was:— 


Proportionaté Area t6 Tétal Cultivated Land under 


(Exclusive of Area under artificial grass.) 
Year Bo 
ee 
arch— ' . Athos 
Wheat. Oaits. Batley. Potatoes. itay. ee 

1899 57°78 | 713 1:28 Lil 15:17 1768 
1900 5905 | 7°89 2:17 151 12:27 17-64 
1901. 54°28 975 158 | 1:08 13:51 19-85. 
1902 | 48-09. 9-02 89 Vil 1807 | 22°82 
19038 B84 11°69: 1-02 17-19" 


1-33 | 15:d4 


i 


For the years 1899-1903, the total area under cultivation, 
and its proportion to the area of the State, 56,245,760 acres, 
were :— | 7 


Area under Tillage — 
(exclusive of attea 
under artificial gtass). 


Proportion.to Ared 


Year ended March — _ of Victoria. 


Acres, ' Per Cent. 
1899 3,727,765 6:63 
1900... 3,668,356 652 
1901... 3,717,002 6°61 
1902... 8,647,459 6-48 
19038... 6°65 


3,738,873 
In 1883-4 there were 1,758 acres planted under hops, 
when the yield was 15,714 cwt. This is the highest on record. 
The industry, however, shows a steady decline since that 
time, and in 1902-3 there were only 44 growers of hops in the 
State, 210 acres cultivated, amd the produce 1,572 cwt. 

The following is a return showing the number of growers 
of tobacco in the State; the area of land cultivated; and the 
produce for the five years, 1898-9 to 1902-3 :— | 


a 


Number 
Year. - . of Area, Prodtice. 
Growers. 
eat Actes. Cw 
18989 .., ee | rn na; ie 190 (dry). 
1899-1900 ng 28 | 155 1,365 ___,, 
1900-1 ... eis 16 109 sll _sSsi,, 
1901-2 ... es 17 103 345, 
1902-3... = 24 | 47d "81, 


For several years past, a parasitic fungus, locally called 


“blue ‘tnould,” has caused serious damage to ‘the tobacco crop, 


compelling many growers to abandon the industry. It is con- 


sidered by experts that if this scourge were removed, and the 
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farmers instructed in the proper method of curing the leaf, 
&@ prosperous future would be in store for the industry, more 
especially as there are large tracts of land in the north-eastern 
and other parts of the State which are well suited for tobacco 
cultivation. The maximum quantity grown was in 1880-1, 
when 17,333 ewt. of dry leaf was produced. In the years 
1895-6, 1896. 7, and 1897-8 the produce was respectively 15,223 
ewt., 7,890 cwt., and 3,419 ewt., but since 1898 the industry 
has shrunk very considerably, until in 1903, when the number 


of growers was only 24, the area cultivated 170 acres, and the 
produce 781 cwt. 


. The area under vines shows a steady increase from ii 1284 Vines. 
acres in 1879-80 to 30,307 in 1894-5. In 1900- 1, the area under 
vines was 30,634 acres, but in the last two years a decline is 
shown. The check in the development of this industry was 
caused by the outbreak of the phylloxera disease. The result 

ot five years’ operations is as follows :— 


BPs oe Numba Produce. 
Year. EE Area. Bose aa aoe ee ee pee 
Growers, | "| aiid, | Wine mae. | Rutio® | Cartan 
| Gwe. -Galis. Cwt. | Cwt. — 
1898-9 ..  ... | 2453 | 27,568 | 468,887! 1,882,209 | 17,979 | 1,083 
1899.0. .. | 2,882 | 27,650 | 298,920; 983,282 | 17,847 3,315 
1900-1... .. | 2,486 | 30,684 | 682,912] 2,578,187 | 29,370 | 3,715 
1901-2... .. | 2,469 | 28,892 | 497;269] 1,981,475 | 27,533 | 2,546 
1902. Bouse eel 4, 347 | 28,374 4445966 | 1,547,188 | 30,534 38 722 


‘The grapes gathered steadily increased in quantity up to 
the year 1896-7, when the crop was 601,053 cwt. In the three 
following years a decline took place, but in 1900-1 the return 
was 631,912 cwt. A falling off again occurred in the two last 
years, when the yields of grapes were respectively 497,269 and 
444 966 ewt, The largest quantity of wine produced was in 
1896-7, when 2,822, 263 gallons were made. The making of 
raisins and currants, although dependent upon the crop of 
grapes, continues to make steady progress, the ppegenes last 
season being the largest recorded, 


The wince industry received a temporary check some years 
since, in consequence of an outbreak of the disease called 
phylloxera vastatrix,* which was then found to be confined to 

one district. in the State (Geelong), where it was promptly 
stamped ont by the eradication of all vines for a distance 
ranging from 20 to 30 miles from the centre of that district. 
‘Phe disease has unfortunately obtained a footing in other parts 
of the State, with the result that many valuable vineyards 
have, in terms of the “Vine Disease Act,” been destroyed, 


* An ‘account of the visitation of the Phy llocens in Victoria, ‘and of the measures jaen: for its 
‘suppression, wil] be found in the ‘“‘ Victorian Year-Book, 1888-9.” 
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as to discover their grafting affinities. 
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and for which compensation has been paid by Government 
amounting to £36,794. Payment of compensation has now been 
abolished. Experimental stations have been established in 
various parts of the State to test the adaptability of phylloxera 
resistant stocks to our soils and climatic conditions, as well 
These data will be of 
immense value in the reconstitution of vineyards in the near 
future. Large quantities of these vines have already been dis- 
tributed amongst vignerons of the State. In older viti- 
cultural countries, reconstitution with resistant vines has 
apparently proved the only solution of the phylloxera diffi- 


culty. 


The area under orchards growing fruit for sale increased | 
steadily from 5,800 acres in 1872-3, 10,048 im 1882-3, 31,370 


in 1892-8, to 44,502 acres in 1902-3. The area in 1901-2 was 
the largest, with 45,885 acres. Details of the produce from © 


orchards growing fruit for sale are as follow:— 


Area Under 


LARGE FRuITS GATHERED. 
Ver Number of Gardens 
: Fruitgrowers.| . and . 

- Orchards. | Apples. Pears. | Quinces. | Plums 

Acrés Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1898-9 4,868 37,033 199,265 47,634 | 25,630 | 49,788 
1899-00 5,208 40,714 217,128 ‘39,571 | 19,883 | 51,019 
1900-1 5,400 — 44,688 279,193 89,780 | 25,574 | 64,675 
1901-2. 5,693 45,885 203,914 | 42,408. | 22,909.| 75,484 
. 1902-3 5,301 | 44,502 282,454, 88,582 | 32,733 57,792 

Larger Fruits GATHERED. —Continued. 
_ Year. SS : 

| Cherries. | Peaches. | Apricots. Oranges. Lemons. Figs. Others. 

. | Cwt. Cwt. Cwt.. - Cwt. Cwt.. Cwt. Cwt. - 
1898-9 ... | 80,096 | 58,992 | 70,433 7,796 | 15,456 7,267 4,032 
1899-00 25,042 | 81,395 | 70,022 | 10,658 | 12,483 | 6,589 (2,437 
1900-1 35,636 54,614 | 77,590 | 12,948 | 19,633 7,408 3,373. 
1901-2 37,963 | 96,463 | 79,427 20,945 | 22,088 6,153 3,226 ° 
1902-3 34,781 | 58,887 | 57,118 | 8,082 15,421 6,519 2,734 ° 

SMALL Frurrs GATHERED. _ Nuts GATHERED. 
Year. . 7 a ae ra | 

asp- raw- | Goose-’ Red, Al- : il- est- 

berries.| berries.| berries. Black and| Others. monds. ae herbs: cue 
__|_White)._ , ; 7 

| Cwt. | Cwt. | Cwt. | Cwt. | Cwt. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
1898-9 9,892) 1,889) 6,541 845; 1,001 67,164) 17,694! 2,987 4,392 
1899-00 12,831, 3,109) 7,832) 1,078 1,423] 90,025] 10,432, 3,698] 6,670 
1900-1 20,396] 4,246]12,431| 1,794' 882] 66,837 25,204 6,818] 6,469 
1901-2 - | 18,610) 4,435) 10,436) 1,383] 968/72 528] 18,435! 3,469] 6,990 
1902-3 63 eee 3,101) 11,573 ieee ai a 19,378| 3,437|° 8,262 
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In addition, large quantities of melons, rhubarb, and 
tomatoes were produced in orchards, and the following were 
the quantities returned for 1902-3 :—Melons, 14,786 cwt.; 
rhubarb, 65,786 doz. bundles; and tomatoes, 28, 079 ewt. 


The area under market gardens for the year 1902-3 was! 
7.937 acres. In view of the fact that these gardens are 
generaliy situated near large centres of population, and the 
producers are consequently able to dispose of the bulk of their 
goods with a minimum of loss from waste, &c., an average 
return of £25 per acre is regarded as a fair estimate. On this 
basis, the total value of the produce may be stated as close 
upon £200,000. This does not include crops grown upon land 
of greater area than one acre, such crops being returned 
7 separately. 


In addition, there are 5,976 acres Jaid- down in private 
fruit gardens. No return of ‘the produce of this area is made. 


The quantity of dried fruit (weight after drying) was for 
the first time collected in 1895-6, when 179,460 lbs. were re- 
turned, and it increased to 305 857 Ibs. in 1897- 8. The details 
: FOr the last five seasons are:— 


a 2 a 


ye 


Season. Apples. _ Prunes. Peaches. | Apricots, ‘Figs. Total. 
ibs. | Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1898-9 ig 6,289 8,026 59,222 275,026 39,175 387,738 
1899-00 tate 11,876 12,595 133,680 290,224 101,948 . 550,323 
1900-1 ...|; 28,944 35,981 | 97,254 | 411,526 | 62,489 636,294 
1901-2 wee | 42,218 | 33,789 90,328 328,599 - 66,472 561,406 


1902-3 ...|. 27,118 | 28,996 | 70,759 | 110,666 69,069 | 306,608 


[ 


The quantity of apples returned in 1902-3 includes 8,935 
Ibs. of pears, and the quantity of peaches includes 1,575 Tbs. 
of nectarines. Of the total quantity gathered, 96 per cent. in 
1898-9, 92 per cent. in 1899-00, 86 per cent. in 1900-1, 77 per 
cent. in 1901-2, and 87 per cent. in 1902-3, was dried at Mildura. 


Economic Ewromoxoey. 


By C. Frenca, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., GoVERNMENT ENToMoLoaIst. 


In the year 1889 the Government of the day, the Hon. 


Market 
gardens.. 


Private 
orchards. 


Dried fruit. 


ae fe 5) Dow being then Minister of Agriculture, decided to follow - 


the American system and appoint an entomologist to take 
charge of a new branch of the Department of Agriculture, 


and I had the honour to be selected from many other applicants 


‘both from Australia and from foreign parts. It was decided 
to term the new office “the Entomological and Ornithological 
_ Branch of: the Department,” and. as “there was no building 
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available, some offices were rented from the Exhibition — 
Trustees, and inside these walls may be said to have been 
made the first systematic attempt to deal with the various | 
insect and bird pests of the State, the nucleus of the library 
and collections having been lent by me until such time as a 
departmental collection could be got together. 


As times progressed, and after much trouble had been 
experienced by careful growers, a Vegetation Diseases Act 
was, in 1896, brought into force, and inspectors appointed to 
supervise the orchards through the State, and also to advise 
growers as to the best methods to be employed in combating 
the pests in the orchards and elsewhere, and, as showing the 
strides made, it may be mentioned that in 1889 there was but 
one small spray pump in the State, and I had to journey to 
South Australia to purchase a small hand spray pump for the 
use of the branch. Spraying materials can now be obtained 
from many makers, and large sums have been spent by orchard- 
ists and others in their purchase. = © oe 


The discovery by Professor. Coquillet, of America, that 
cyanide gas could be successfully used against scale on citrus | 
trees especially, has revolutionized former treatment for insect 
pests generally, and in some instances this treatment has 
largely superseded the spraying. The department has a com- 
plete plant of this material working here and there, and as 
circumstances require, it is used in various parts of the State. 


One great advantage of the “Vegetation Diseases Act” is 
that its provisions compel the careless grower to take reasan- 
able precautions to keep his orchard free from pests, as the 
presence of the latter is always a menace to the careful man 
who does his best to present his fruit wares in a sound con- 
dition to the purchasing public. We have had many prose: 
cutions, but so far there has been comparatively little, if any, 
friction between the department and the grower, the object 
of the Government being to educate, and advise growers as to 
the necessity of marketing sound fruit. | 


The inspection of all nursery stock has been the means 
of compelling many of the more careless nurserymen to send 
out none other than clean trees, the certificate being withheld 
if the nursery will not pass muster; this is a great boon to 

orchardists, as once a pest is introduced on a tree or other 
plant the chances of its permanent introduction and establish- 
ment in the orchard are great, far more so than by means of 
fruit, no matter from whence it came. 3 


The fruit imports and exports are of late years assuming 
large proportions, and three inspectors are permanently en- 
gaged in attending to this work, all citrus fruits from New 
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South Wales how having to be fumigated at the port of ship- 
ment. Those terrible pests, the “fruit flies,” have fortunately 
not so far made their appearance in Victoria. We use every 
eare and precaution in the inspection and examination of 
oranges, peaches, and bananas, as these are the chief fruits 
by which the fruit fly may be introduced, whilst in the larval 
stages, and we hope that by this means we may escape a 
Visitation of the pest. All suspected fruit is rejected, and is 
either destroved or towed outside Port Phillip Heads and 
thrown overboard. , 


__ Experiments, with the view of assisting growers to deal 
with their insect pests, are constantly being made, the latest 
being with the codlin. moth trouble, and we have proved to the 
satisfaction, alike of ourselves anid the growers, that by follow- 
ing out our advice, which plan is both cheap and effective, 
growers can save from ninety to ninety-five per cent. of market- 
able fruit, and as a consequence of this teaching, spraying 
work may be seen regularly goifig on in every well-rezulated 
orchard throughout the State. . 


The economie collection of insects and birds is both large 
. and valuable, and each of the latter are probably more exten- 
sive than anything of the kind in Australia. The great value 
of an econotnic collection is to the eritomologist what the 
museum is to the pathologist, and is of course indispensable. | 


The publication of important literature bearing on the 
work of the branch has been kept well up to date; three 
voltimes of text with beautifully coloured plates have been 


issued, and met with a large and ready sale; Vols. I. and II., of 


which 8,000 copies were issued, having been nearly sold out. 
Pamphlets, too, have been circulated far and wide with good 
results, the latest publications on the subject being.embodied 
in the “Journal of Agriculture,” published by the department, 
and contributed to by various officers of the department and 
others. | 

Lectures have been delivered by the inspectors and myself 
in various parts of the State, and have been well attended and 
greatly appreciated, this being a direct and convenient method 
of imparting, in a plain and easily understood manner, Infor- 
mation on the subject generally. | 


. Field work, owing to pressure of other matters, has not 
had the attention which so important a subject deserves, still 
between myself and my assistant much good work in this 
direction has been done. I am glad to be able to say that 
friendly correspondence is still kept up between entomologists 
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in the States, also in other parts of the world, and myself, : 
and with, I trust, mutual advantage. 


As my annual reports, together with figures, &e., of imports 
and exports of fruit, plants, &c., &c., have just. been finished, 
I will not take up more space, but would like to say, in con- 
clusion, that we endeavour to be up to date, and as the various 
exchanges of books and ideas are constantly going on, it must 
follow that the work of the past, no matter how ood it may 


' have been, must if possible be improved, in accordance with | 


all new thoughts and ee on the subject. 


‘The quantity of ensilage made has seriously dccinsa 
during the past five years. In 1898-9, ensilage was returned 
as having been made on 224 farms, using 8,764 tons of ma-— 
terial; in 1899-1900, on 139 farms, using 9, 116 tons; in 1900-1, © 


on 131 farms, using 5,834 tons; in 1901-2, on 125 farms, using 


5,065 tons; and in 1902-3 -3, on 111 farms, using 4,708 tons. This 
means of preserving food for stock in dry seasons is very. im- 
portant. A substantial recovery and extension of this ‘most 
useful and necessary adjunct of the al and “dairying 
industries is earnestly to be hoped for. 


The quantity of manure used for fertilization has, in the 
last five years, considerably increased. In 1898, 7,318 farmers 
used 143,586 tons of natural, and 16,052 tons ‘of artificial 
manure, on 225,830 acres of land; in 1901, 11,439 farmers used 
158,611 tons of natural, and 23,535 tons of artificial manure, 
on 566, 777 acres; whilst in 1902, the increase was still greater, 
18,537 ‘farmers using 206,676 tons of natural, and 36, 630 tons 
of artificial manure, on 1 099, 686 acres. 


The returns for 1902-3 show that tere: were 4-402 bee- 
keepers, owning 15,532 frame and 16,594 box hives, and pro- 
ducing 911,691 and 287,640 Ibs. of honey respectively, and 
23 061. Ibs. of beeswax. — 


The number of bee hives has increased from 17, 729 in 
1900-1, to 32,126 in 1902-3. 


In 1891-2, the quantity of honey returned was‘1, 128 283 Ibs. 
After a decline in the next two years, the quantity gathered 
in 1894-5 was 1,323,982 lbs. A further falling off is recorded 
from that year to only 195,163 lbs. in 1897-8. A fair recovery 
has since been made, the return for 1902- 3, the third largest, 
indicating that the industry is now making good progress. 


This information is procured by the collectors, when 
making their annual visits, in J anuary, February, and March. 
The prices are those prevailing in the localities where the 
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crops are grown. The following is the average price fer each 
of the last five years :— 


Average Price in February and March. 


‘Year. Barley. 
Wheat Oats. har ——| Maize. Hay. Potatoes. 
Malting. Other. 

2, | s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. | s. d s. d s. d. 
1899 2 2 1 7 4 23 2 24 2 113 34 5 73 0 
1900 2 5 ; 2 1 3 23 2 32 2 44 40 9 41 11 
1901 2 53% 1 63 |} 2102! 1 114 2 8 39 4 73 11 
» 1902 210%; |. 2 4 3 93) 2 94 2 103 5d 5 Uf -% 
1903 6 0 3 23 4, 52 3 8 5 12)]100 1 91 3 


Of the total farmers (43,768) in the State in 1902-3, 36,000 
were interested in the dairying industry, of whom 2,909 were 
engaged exclusively in dairying. Each of the 36,000 dairy 
farmers had on an average 14 cows, 6 calves, and 4 pigs, and 
obtained 3,884 gallons of milk—an average of 273°9 gallons 
rer cow. One farmer in every five had a cream separator. — 


The average vield per cow steadily increased from 236 
gallons in 1895-6 to 335 gallons in 1900-1, but it fell to 322°3 
gallons in 1901-2, and to 273-9 gallons in 1902-3—a result in 
all probability due to droughts. 


The total yield in 1902 was 30 per cent. larger than in. 
1898-9, but 13 per cent. smaller than in 1900-1, when the 
maximum yield was attained. 


The following are the particulars respecting dairy farms Dairy farms. 
in each of the last five years :— 


i Se LS 


Milk Yield in Last 


Number of— Calendar Year. Aber 
Number | aq eC ie of 
= of Crea 
ae a tal real) 
— Cow-:. Dairy Cows! Calves : ao ae Quantit , | Separators 
keepers. (wet and | Under Pigs. (wet and (000’s' | in use. 


dry). 12 Months. dry). omitted). 


es ud [Dane = , 


' Gallons. | Gallons. 


| l 
1898-9 ...| 29,633 | 357,078 | 179,207 | 148,666; 301:0 | 107,535,| 2,799 
| 
| 
j 


1899-00 ...| 31,132 | 465.469 | 248,593} 227,309| 3166 | 147,367,| 3,446 
1900-1. ...| 30,787 | 472940 | 257,429) 284,572) 335°5 | 158,677,| 4,131. 
1901-2 ...| 33,070 | 483,650 | 264,434| 173,553| 322°3 | 155,880,; 5,626 
: 233,110) 147,029] 273-9 | 139,838, 7,308 


1902-3... | 36,000 | 510,546 | 


Sen EE ne  EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
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The numbers of. horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in the 
various Australian States and New Zealand, according to the 
jatest returns, are :— | | 


Cattle. . 
=— Horses. _ Che ie ee Sheep. | Pigs. 
ile : | 
Cows. Oek: 
Viera. |... 892,237 '521,612 |1,08%772 |00,841,790 | 350,370 


New South Wales ... | _... |450,125 '861,287 |1,889,939 [26,649,424 | 193,097 


Queensland ... - ,, (899,122 | 2,548,471 | 7,213,985 | 77;202 
South Australia 164,625 | 75,011 | 138,332 | 4,880,540 | 82777 

we | oes Northern Territory ; 14,788 | 627 | 808,193 | 42,122 1,014 | 
Western Australia | 80,114. 437,588 2,697,897 | 52,765 
Tasmania . ... a | 88,465 | 33,316 , 185,069 | 1,679,518 | 52,092. 
New Zealand oe ., (286,955 428,773 2,081,890 20,342,727 .| 193,740 


It has not been the practice in Victoria to collect the 
numbers of the live stock, except in those years in which the 
census was taken; and the figures now supplied are those re 
turned at the census of 1901. In the new agricultural and 
pastoral schedule, which will be brought into use for’ the 


collection of the 1908-4 statistics, provision is made for this 


collection annually. . | | 


GeneraL Remarks on Live Srocx oF Vicrorta. 
By Joan BR. Wertr, Esq.. Cuiur Inspecror or STOcK, ° 


In by far the major portion of this State, the outlook for 
stock generally at the opening of the present year was gloomy, | 
and would have been much worse had it not been for Gipps 
land and the Western Districts affording sustenance for 
several months to the stock from not only the dry portions of 
this State, but to well nigh 2,000,000 sheep and 50,000 eattle 
and horses from the southern portions of Riverina. In fact, 
it may be safely asserted that 75 per cent. of the Riverina 
flocks and herds were introduced into Victoria during the | 
period which elapsed between August of last year and March 
of the present. Then came rains in New South Wales, and 
the stock was conveyed back by train to the border crossings 
for export once more. Our own dry areas reeeived fresh life 
from shewers whieh fell in the autumn, and the apparently 
grassless and wind-swept lands soon were clothed. with a 
plentiful supply of grass. The losses which had been going 
on through the past dry seasons had in many cases reduced 
the stock on holdings so much that but few are left to partici- 
pate in the renewed life the herbage seems to. have gained, 
the result being that what has been left on such holdings will 
this year have a chance to recuperate. 
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The continuous drain upon the horse market during the Lignt horses 
Boer war, while it brought big prices to the sellers, has served 
to: deplete this State of a large number of horses. In the case 
of geldings this was not a matter of much moment, but with 
maares the case was different, as so large a number of useful 
animals was taken away, that it will be many years before 
there will be sufficient of the right stamp from which to breed. 
To the numbers that were taken away for military purposes 
for South Africa, must be added also the higher class mares 
that are yearly sent to India for remount purposes. When it 
is remembered that. there are not nearly so many persons 
now engaged in horse breeding as in former years, and that 
— even with careful selection of sire and dam the progeny is not 
always to be depended on to turn out up to the expectations 
of the breeder, it is clearly evident that horses of a good class 
must command a high figure for several years to come. Many 
of our most fashionable sires that would mate with a fair 
‘mare are also purchased and taken out of, not only the State, 
but the Commonw ealth. | 


fe Draught. horses are not bred in such numbers as they Draught: 

Were some years ago, and while the quality of this class of °°** 

 gtoek has improved within the past decade, the price has like- 

wise advanced in proportion. Large numbers of our nuggety 

draughts, both colts and fillies, are shipped yearly to Western 
Australia, and recently some fine animals have been exported 

to New. Zealand, | | | 


The horses from the Wimmera district are held in high 
repute by West Australian buy ers, and deservedly so, as some 
_ tiagnificent specimens of wiry useful animals, accustomed to 
shifty herbage, and endowed with plenty of vigour, are bred 
of our western limestone plains. | 


With the advént of the factory evstem of dairying, and Dairy cattle 
the cutting up of the large estates, the breeds of cattle in this 
State have undergone erat ae oe during the past twenty 

years. . 


Qur old-time breeds of Shorthorn and “Hereford, with an 
occasional mob of Polled Angus, have to a great extent been 
_gupplanted by the Ayrshire, Jersey, and other dairying. breeds, 
or erosses. from one or other of the dairying types with the 
Shorthorn, and recent importations of milking strains of Short- 
horns have been made by several gentlemen in the State. 


tn Jerseys, the Messrs. Chirnside have recently introduced 

- gome splendid specimens of this famous dairy breed. The 
‘introduction of high-class animals, noted at once, not only for 
their milk-producing qualities, but at the same time for the 
amount of butter fat contained in such milk, must have a 
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beneficial effect on the dairying breeds taken as a whole. 


With the limited areas now at the disposal of the diaryman, 
only animals which will give the best returns are suited to his 
requirements, and he finds the cow which gives but a poor 
1eturn is just as hard to keep as that which gives a good 
profit on the food she consumes. This means the keeping 
possibly of fewer animals, and at the same time ensures better 
treatment for those kept, in the shape of accommodation from 
the winter’s cold, and providing food capable of maintaining 
the milk supply when the natural pastures fail. Furthermore, 


the system of payment by results adopted by the butter. 


factories induces a spirit of healthy rivalry among suppliers 
thereto, to produce milk containing a high percentage of butter 


‘fat. While it is not in any sense aimed to assert the 


superiority of one type of cattle over another, for the purpose 
of milk producing, it is well to point out that in every breed 
of cattle kept there has been a marked improvement: in our 
dairy herds, unprofitable strains have been culled out, and 
the class of animals now kept, while, perhaps, not yet perfect, . 
are well suited to a country which, like Victoria, has such 
widely varying climatic conditions. In addition to the 
previously mentioned breeds, chiefly used for dairying pur- — 
poses, there are a few small herds of Kerry, Dexter Kerry, | 
Devon, Friesian, and Holstein Friesian, but these are small 

in number and in the hands of a few proprietors. 


As previously stated, the large estates, having been cut 


up and subdivided for dairying purposes, the rearing of cattle 


suited only for their beef-producing qualities has received a 
check. . Where formerly pastures were devoted solely to 
fattening for the owner, under the present conditions many — 
families are earning comfortable livelihoods dairying, and 


while not so many fat cattle are turned off these lands, and 


the quality of such as are sold as fat is not as good as | 
formerly, the national wealth has been augmented by the in- 
creased riches obtained from the land. This is notably the © 


case in the Western District, where, in past years, large 


numbers of high-class shorthorn and Hereford bullocks were 
fattened. Though some of the large landed proprietors still 
use their estates for fattening in various parts of the State, 
and splendid animals are sent from them, the tendency to 
rear animals adapted solely for beef producing is declining— - 
the reason being that the land is too valuable to be used for 
fattening purposes only. The result is that the greater pro- 
portion of the cattle sold as fats now are of a nondescript 
class, and the preponderance of old cows to be found in our 
markets is very noticeable. | | | , 


The heavy-weight bullocks, common enough in years past, 
are the exception now, and in their place lighter animals are 
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to be found, which, while prime enough 1 in quality, would never 
attain a heavy weight. High prices for fat stock have ruled 
during the past two years, and these prices must continue; 
as, while there may not be a great disparity in the numbers 
offered for sale, the gross weight of meat offered is much less. 
Our export trade relieves any slight surplus which, under 
other circumstances, would accumulate and lower the price 
of fat stock. 


The sheep breeders in iis State may fairly claim to have 
_kept abreast of those in any portion of the Commonwealth or 
of the world by the care and discrimination with which they 
have mated their flocks. Steadily, and with fixed purpose, 
they have striven to produce a higher class of animal, whether 


for fleece or carcase. The principal breeds in Victoria are 


the merino, crossbreds of Lincoln, and Leicester, and Shrop- 
shire, with a few small lots of Southdown, Romney Marsh, and 
Hampshire. 


Judging the merino of to-day by his opesinaes of a quarter 
of a century back, one is sensibly astounded by the great 


Sheep. 


- change in the animals. That such a change could be brought | 


about by judicious selection seems almost incredible, but by 
being constantly united with fresh strains possessing in a 


more or less marked degree the qualities which the various 


flock-masters thought. would produce animals of a type suited 
to their requirements, that is, by increasing not only the 
weight and density of fleece with fineness of combing and 
fulness of staple, they have at the same time bred an animal 
with greater weight of carcase, without Hepat its juicy 
qualities. . 


- The Victorian merino seen on some of our noted breeders’ 
estates is an animal of which their owners may justly feel 
proud. The crossbreds before mentioned have many admirers, 
being not so timid as the merino, and consequently better 
adapted for lands close to towns or roads where there is great 
tra ffie. 


Within the past few years large numbers of Shropshires 
from some of the best strains in the United Kingdom have 
been introduced, with a view to the breeding of lambs suitable 
for export. This strain is crossed generally with one of the 
other breeds, and the result is a lamb which grows rapidly, 
is hardy, and highly valued by exporters in the frozen meat 
trade. 


Prices for pigs of all classes have, during the past year, 
been exceptionally high. In the early part of the year the 
failure of the milk supply, owing to the drought, in all the 
north and north-eastern areas, precluded breeders from keeping 


Swine. 
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up their usual numbers, and in many instances the breeding 
sows were fattened off and sold. In consequence of this, 
feeders were unable to keep up their ordinary number through 
no stores being available. Following this, the disease known 
as contagious pneumonia, bog cholera, pig typhoid, or swine 
fever, assumed an epidemic form, causing the deaths of a 
great number of suckers, slips, and well-grown steres. It ig 
to be noted in passing that all the eastern States were attacked 
almost simultaneously by this form of disease, and later South 
and Western Australia also. That this contributed in a slight 
degree to the continued high prices there is but little doubt, as 
owing to necessary restrictions the mevement of store pigs — 
was checked to a very great extent, for a considerable time. 


The breeds most favoured in this State are Berkshire and 
Yorkshire, or a cross between the two. 


Within the past few vears the quality of the pigs kept on 
farms has sensibly improved, and breeders of this animal 
have not been slow to improve the type kept by them. The 
Tamworth has its fanciers, and Mr. Chirnside, whose strains 
of this particular breed are noted throughout the Common- 
wealth, has recently added three fine specimens of this class 
to his herd at Werribee. Happily there seems every prospect 
of the trouble mentioned among swine subsiding in the State, 
and as they are such prolific breeders, their numbers will, it 
is to be hoped, be in a year or two again on a par with require- 
ments. In the meantime, high prices will rule, and breeder 
and faitener alike will reap the benefit of the shortage in 
numbers. | 


Summary. At present the outlook for stock owners is bright, on 
account of abundance of feed for all classes of stock, and the 
high prices ruling for anything fit for disposal. In horses, 
India and Java (the former for light animals of the better 
class, and the latter inferior ones) are the principal markets 
coveted bv exporters, while Tasmania, New Zealand, and West 
Australia absorb the surplus draughts. Butter commands 
profitable prices for the exporter, as also does frozen meat, 
and this serves to keep down the quantity of fat stuff on the 
lecal market, and regulates prices to a great extent for beef 
and mutton, as when a surplus is threatened, the carcases, 
instead of being boiled down, as was formerly the case, are 
now exported in a frozen state, thus benefiting the consumers 
who patronise this class of meat, by supplying them with a 
good article at a reasonable rate. and at the same time acting 
as a potent agent in keeping up fair prices, at all times, for 
fat meat locally. | oe 


Hides of a proper class command good prices, and the 
wool market is opening well, with every prospect of being well 
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sustained throughont the sales, good shafty merino especially 
evoking spirited competition frpom both English and conti- 
nental buyers. . 


The crop of wool will certainly be lighter en account of 
the hardness of the season, and the privations endured by the 
sheep, to say nothing of the losses sustained through deaths, 
but this will be balanced in some degree by the higher rates 
obtained for what is placed upon the market. 


GENERAL ReMaRKS ON Diseases PREVAILING IN THE Live SrocKk 
a oF VICTORIA. 
By A. A. Browy, Esq., M.B., B.S., Inspector oF Foop For Export, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Horses are particularly free from malignant infectious Horses. 
disorders. Glanders and farev do net prevail anywhere in 
Australia. Pneumonia and strangles .are the principal 
infections disorders to which they are subject. Tuberculosis 
does not have a place in the category of Victorian horse- 
diseases. Stringhalt, a condition concerning which no definite 
pathological knowledge at present exists, is prevalent in many 
districts. | 


fhe common parasitic diseases of our horses are:— 
(1) Bots-—The larvae of the gad fly (Gasterophilus Equi) inhabit 
the stomach, and another variety (Gasterophilus Haem or 
Loidalis) inhabit the reetum. (2) Round worms—The Spirop- 
tera Megastoma produces tumours in the stomach of the horse. 
The Strongylus Armatus is found in the mature state in cysts 
in the intestines, and in an immature state in aneurisms of 
arteries of the abdominal cavity, particularly the anterior 
mesenteric. A large round worm (Ascaris megalocephala), 
and a small thread worm (Oxyuris curvula). inhabit the in- 
testines. (3) A tape worm (Taenia Perfoliata) is frequently 
observed. 


The infectious diseases observed in our cattle are Tuber- 
culosis, Actinomycosis. Anthrax, Symptomatic Anthrax (black- 
quarter), and Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


Rinderpest, Eczema. Epizootica (foot and mouth disease), 
Texas Fever, or tick fever (a disease dependent upon a malarial 
erganism). Prrosommum Bigeminum, and introduced into the 
bloed of cattle by the cattle tick (Ixodes Bovis), do not exist 
in the State. 


Tuberculosis does net prevail to any great extent Im our 
cattle. Not more than 6 per cent. suffer from tubercle. Mr. 
Robertson. the superintendent of the City of Melbourne 
abatteirs, who has had vast facilities for observing the disease 


Cattle and 
swine, | 


Sheep. 


Swine. 
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Poultry. 
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in cattle brought for slaughter, maintains that not more. 
than 4 per cent. are tuberculous. Of the affected animals not 
more than 1 per cent. are condemned as unfit for food. 


In oxen and swine the disease has a tendency, from mild- 


ness of climate, if the animals are properly fed and sheltered, 


to undergo spontaneous cure. The cattle practically live 


constantly in the open, and this continuous existence in the 
open is conducive to health and to the cure of the disease. 
Tubercle is extremely rare in calves. It occurs in pigs, but not — 


more than 2 per cent. are affected. It prevails.to a limited 
extent in poultry—the birds contracting the disease from their 


‘surroundings, and, in every case observed, the cause has been 


assigned to the ingestion of infective material. 


Parasitic diseases are rare in Victorian cattle. The 


stomach fluke (Amphistoma conicum), and liver fluke (Disto- 


mum Hepaticum), are occasionally seen.. Measles (Cysticercus 
Bovis), the hydatid: stage of the Taenia Mediocanellata (a large 
tape worm in man), and warbles, caused by the Hypoderma 


Bovis, or ox gad fly, do not exist in our herds. 


The infectious diseases prevailing are Multiple Abscess, 
or Pseudo-tuberculosis, Malignant Oedema, Foot-rot, ‘Tetanus, 3 
and Anthrax. Tuberculosis does not occur in our sheep. 


The parasitic: diseases are fluke (Distoma Hepaticum D. 


-Lanceolatum), stomach worms (Strongylus Contortus), lung 


worms (Strongylus Rufescens or Filaria), and tape worm 
(Taenia Expansa). Scab (Dermatodectes ovis) and sheep ee 
fly (Oestrus ovis) do not exist. , 


Swine Fever, Tuberculosis, and Actinomycosis, are ‘the 


contagious diseases in our swine. As regards parasitic 


diseases hydatids (Echinococcus Veterinorum) are occasionally 
seen. Trichinosis (Trichina Spiralis) and measles (Cysticercus 
Cellulosae), the hydatid stage of the tape worm Taenia solium 


of man, do not exist here. 


Rabies (Hydrophobia) does not exist in Victoria.  Dis- 
temper is the chief infectious disorder prevailing. Worms 
(round and tape varieties) are common parasites. 


Tuberculosis, Roup, Avian Diphtheria, and Fowl Cholera 
are the infectious disorders. 


The common parasitic diseases are hen mite (Dermanyssus 
Avium) round worms (Ascaris Inflexa), and tape worms (Taenia 
Proglottina and T. Infundibuliformis). 


Fowl tick (Argas Americanus) prevails, iD. limited areas... 
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There are no infectious diseases prevailing in goats in Goat 
Victoria. 


The return of the stock slaughtered, which is furnished stock 
by the municipal authorities, has not hitherto been complete, f2us' 
as some municipalities failed to furnish an estimate of the 
number slaughtered privately on farms and stations. The 
numbers returned by the municipalities for the last five years 
are :— 


Numbers Slaughtered. 


‘Year. 
Sheep and Lambs. | Cattle and Calves. | Pigs. 
1898 2,352,694 244,319 164,505 
1899 2,557,858 249,177 193,095 
1900 2,371,415 248,797 231,752 
1901 2,469,797 251,477 261,479 
1902 2,827,938 233,206 224,431 


- The purposes for which the carcases of the slaughtered 
animals were used were:— 


For Buteber and For Preserving and For Boiling 


For Freezing. 


Private Use. Salting. Down. 
Year. ; 

4s Sheep: Cattle. | Pigs. | Sheep. |Cattle Pigs. sheep. Cattle! Pigs. | Sheep. Cattle! Pigs. 
08... 0. [2 102,654 243,213 | 77,596 | 215,639| 141| 1,020] 22,590| 588 | 85,884/11,881| 377| 5 
1899 .. _ 2, 035,706 246, §34 | 88,254 | 475,579 | 2,418; 450/| 26,200; .. | 103,831 | 20,373; 225 | 560 
>» 1900... 2 2. {1, 921 284 244,571 |-119,137 | 437,332 | 3,808; .. 9,181; 115 | 112,604| 3,618; 303 | 11 
1901 .. oe 2,106,863 249,079 134.276 | 431,740 | 980 10,087 | 937 | 127,145] 11,107 | 481 58 
13,211 | 485 | 117,984 | 99,436: 700 | 57 


4902... 1 2°337;262| 229,728 | 106,390 | 378,029 | 2,203) .. 


Active icratione for the destruction of rabbits on Crown state exyen- 
lands were first undertaken by the Government in 1880, and (‘iureo 
from that date to the middle of 1902 sums amounting to destruc- 
£398,181 had been expended with that object. The following we 


are the amounts spent in each year:— 


| £ £ 

1879-80... ... 1,280 1891-2 39,535 
1880-81 2,600 1892-3 30,595 
1881-2 12.890 1893-4 12,514 
1882-3 9,883 1894-5 8,909 
1883-4 — 10,063 1895-6 11,831 

1884-5 22.177 1896-7 13,425 
1885-6 24.833 1897-8 14,303 
1886-7 21,065 1898-9 14,753 
1887-8 20,551 1899-00 14,480 
1888-9 17,621 1900-01 15,300 
1889-90 24.860 1901-2 16,800 
1890-91 37,913 ie a 
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Rabbit exter- 
mination. 


| The whole-of the State, with the exception of pertiens of 
Gippsland, is more or less infested with rabbits and other 
vermin. In addition to the expenditure of £398,181, referred 
to above, a.loan of £150,000 was allocated to-shires in 1890 for 
the purchase of wire netting to advance to landholders, repay- 
able in ten years, and in 1896 a loan of £50,000 was advanced 
on: similar terms, except that 8 per cent. interest was added. 
The expenditure for 1901-2 was £16,800, portion of which repre- 
sented the salaries of 28 rabbit inspectors. a 


Rabbits and 
wildfowl 
sent to 
market in 
Melbourne. 


The number of couples of rabbits and brace of wildfowl 
received at the Melbourne fish market, the number sold, and 
the number condemned, during the last five years, were as 
follow :— | 7 | | | 


me 


Number. of Couples of Rabbits. Brace of Teal and: Duek. 
Year. ge ee ee —~ nee 
Sold. |Gondemned.: Total. Sold. |Condenmed:| Total. 


209 


. | 373,452 


324.598. 
480,519 
596,610 


471,984 


23,209 


4,350 | 


5,727 


2,717 | 


4,472 


396,661 
323,948 
486,246 


599,327 
476436 


35,372 


39,902, 


35,610 


59,156 
32,756. 


35,581 
440,392 
60,086 | 
32,988, 


490. 
728 
930 
932 


a 


In 1902 there were also received at the Melbourne market 
2,402 brace of ‘hares—of which 37 brace were condemned, an 
the others sold. Im addition, the following passed through 
the Melbourne Council's refrigerating works during the twelve 
months ended: 31st December, 1902, for export:only:—2,085,528 
pairs. of rabbits, 5,416 brace.of hares,.and 1,183 braee of game. 


Wool pro- 
duction— 
“Victoria. 


The total production of wool, being the quantity made 
up. in manufacturing im the State, and that returned by the 
Customs Department as having been exported, ‘is given ‘for 
‘the years 1898-1902. The quantity-and value of wool imported 
ar.d'-exported, and the quantity and value of that used for 
home consumption, are also shown:— pe 


‘Wool Production— 


Wool. Imported. 
o ‘Greasy and: Scoured. 


Wool Exported. Wool Used in Manufacture 


in the State. 
Year. 


Rate 


Value. 
| per Ib. 


Quantity. — Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. ‘Value. | Quantity. | -Walue. 


rn rr | 
Se ENaEREGeneieaEnneaeee 
ne 


Ibs... £ lbs. &£ lbs. 
65,626,395 131,850,560 2,;685, 808 
63,067,185 | 121,877,604 2,867,884 

++ | 62,5271987 | 102,205,965 | 2,045,292 
| | 61,796,460 131,623,062 | 4. 3'408, 526 85,213 | 73,235,138 
.. | 38,008,785 | 1,141,715 | 100,516,094 | 3,478,372 | 37473'835, 115,794 | 65/981, 164 


i 


lbs. 
68,909,968 
61,678,353 
42,723, 270 


2,829,193 
“3:493,745 
‘29365, 163 
225595,432 


£ 
| 100,717 
143,394 
76,132 


SCOSOrFOR 
DAMOOD 
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‘ ie quantity and value of wool produced in 1902 in the 
various Australian States and New Zealand, estimated on the | 
same principle, were:— 


Quantity: 
(Greasy, Washed, and Scoured.) 

Ibs. 
Victoria... anes 65,981,164 
New South Wales oa 188,277,477 
Queensland ag —— 29,635,078 © 
South Australia. oa 34,566,500 
Western Australia se 12;932,271 e ; 
Tasmania. i. 9,512,564, 301,051“ 


New. Zealand ... gs 161,113,523 Ses 3,317,113 


Bonuses for the promotion of the agricultural, dairying, 
and other industries were provided by the Government, and, 
up to the end of June, 1898, the sum of £313,370 had been 
expended out of the general revenue, as shown in a previous 
portion of this work. In 1898-9 there was a further expendi- 
ture of £27,333, in 1899-00 of £29,750, in 1900-1 of £1,556, and in 
1901-2 £1,146, making a total up to the end of June, 1902, of 
£3733155. The balance available for expenditure on ist July 
of the last-named year was £3,187, which was made up as 
follows, viz. :—£2,157 for the importation of new varieties of 
seeds and plants, and £980°for other miscellaneous: votes. In 
addition to the above expenditure, there was a sum of £35,000 
authorized under the “Treasury Bonds Act 1896,” £100,000 
authorized under Act 62 Vict. No. 1566, and £100,000 under 
et 59 Viet. No. 1440. Of the £35,000 above referred to, the 
‘sum of £29;976 had been spent up to the 30th June, 1902, 
Jeaving a balance available on that date of £5,024. The 
‘amounts authorized out of that sum (£35,000) for green fruits 
exported; honey exported; raisins, currants, and figs made; 


Wool pro- 
duetion— 
Australas’ a. 


Expenditure 
on agricul- 
tare:and 

other 
‘ponnses. 


assistance to wineries,.and for viticultural education, have been — 


-practically exhausted; but there still remains £2,682 to promote 


the growth of broom corn, £1,436 as bonuses for the production 


of vegetable oils, and £757 as bonuses for manufacture of flax, 

and hemp fibres. Of the £100,000 authorized under Act No. 

1566, the expenditure up to the 30th June, 1902, amounted to 
H 2 
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£50,961, and of that under Act No. 1440 to £62,000. Particu- 
" Jars appear in the following table in respect to all bonuses 
granted under various Loan Acts:— > | 


‘Period during aa See ro aaee | Expenditure Expenditure 
* ; . , : to to 
enna v operated. | Bonus. | Authorized.) 396.1901, | 30.6.1902. 
Under Treasury Bonds Act a . | a 
1896. | £ £ _ & 
i ta 3 ) to 24.7.96 Qs. er case | 
Green fruit exported { prior ee 96 ls. P - F 5,500 3,863 5,404 
Honey exported ... ... |prior to 9.11.95: | 1d. per 1b. | 61 | 61 | | 61. 
Raisins, currants, and figs made 1895 ~—s_ | £5 per ton 2,134 2,184). | 2,134 
Vegetable oil manufactured | .. | ts. per gall. 1,500 60 63 
Flax and hemp fibre produced .. | |&5per ton 1,000 286 243 
General vegetable products 1895 £2 per acre 5,000 | 3,081 3,318 
grown | | | | 
Wineries (assistance in build- . we £2,000 each 8,000 8,000; 8,000: 
‘ing machinery and appliance | ) 
producing 60,000 gallons of 
wine in three years) , . | | 
Viticultural education be. ied a 8,090 7,999 7,999 
Fruit pulp exported... *"" er | 8,805 taae 2,754 
Total. ew = mee 35,000} 25,288 | 29,976 
| | 
Under Act 62 Vict. No. 1566. a oe oe ee a 
District Co-operative Wineries and Viticulture Industry 20,090 7,481 11,560 


Dairy Schools, Experimental Stations, purchase of Live| 3v,000 18,994 29,006 
Stock, Machinery, Implements and other Appliances | | a 
and Technical Agricultural Education : o 

Development of the Export trade... 32,500 8,175 | | 5,773 

Bonuses for the encouragement of the ‘Cultivation, Manu- 17,500 3,384 — 4,622 
facture, and Export of Fruit, Tobacco, Flax, Hemp, Silk, , ee ee 
and of other Rural Industries 


Total =e asses | 100,000 | 88,084 50, 961, 

To Beet Sugar Factory under Act No. 1440 i —... | 100,000 62,000 | 68, 000 : 
Grand Total... ses = ... | 285,000 122,817 | “142, 937 

Gold miners, The number of miners actually at work on the goldfields 


1898401902. 5s estimated annually by the Mining Department, and the - 


figures for the five years ended with 1902 are subjoined:— _ 


Year. Alluvial Miners. Quartz Miners. Total. 
1898 tis bse 15,308 15,496 30;804 | 
1899 ade base 14,123 15,991 30,114 
1900, & 12,836 16,199 29,035 
1901 me te 12,886 14,891 27,777. 
1902 bes ee | 11,9638 14,140 26,108 


ee 
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There has been a gradual falling off in the number of. gold Decrease of 
miners in the last decennium—the difference between the first eines 
year of that period and the last amounting to no less than 

4,700 men. 


| According to the estimate of the Mining Department, the Grete 
. gold raised in Victoria in 1902 was 777,738 ozs., which is less 1902. 
than the quantity obtained in.1901 by 11,924 O28, representing, 
at £4 per oz., a decreased value of £47,296. ‘The following are 
the figures for the two years:— | : 


| Quansrry AND VALUE: or Gop eee iw 1901 anp 71902. 


Gold tnised in Victoria. 


Year. 
Estimated Quantity. | Value, at £4 per oz. 
wt ' OZS. . ro 
1901 ra ae 789,562. _  - 8,158,248 
1902 es es 77 7,7 38 +. $,110,952 
Decrease ... 11,824 | ' 47 ee 


~. From 1871 i 1891 the quantity of gold raised gradually Gold raised, 
: diminished, with little intermission, from over 1,300,000 ozs. 1902. 
to only 576,000 ozs., but since then there has been a steady 
annual increase, until 854,500 ozs. was raised in 1899, which 

was the largest production since 1882. However, since 1899, 

he production has decreased each year to 777,388 ozs., in 1902. 

he subjoined figures give an estimate of the quantity of gold 

‘taised in 1871 and each subsequent year :-— 7 


EsTiIMaTED Quantity OF GoLD Rarsep, 1871 To 1902. 


oe -_ OZS, . ozs. ozs 028. 

» A871... 1,868,942 | 1879 ... 758,947 | 1887 ... 617,751 | 1895 ... 740,086 
1872... 1,831,377 | 1880 ... 829,121 | 1888 .... 625,026 | 1896 ... 805,087 
1873... 1,170,397 | 1881 ... 833,378 | 1889 ... 614,888 | 1897 ... _ 812,766 
1874... 1,097,643 | 1882 ... 864,610 | 1890 ... 588,560 | 1898 ... 837,257 
4875... 1,068,417 | 1883 ... 780,253 | 1891 ... 576,399 | 1899 ... 854,500 
» 31896 ... 963,760 | 1884 ... 778,618 | 1892 ... 654,456 | 1970 ... 807,407 
4877... = 809,653 | 1885 ... 785,218 | 1893 ... 671,126 | 1901 ... 789,562 
1878 1 758,040 | 1886 ... 665, 196. 1894 ... 716,954 | 1902 ... 777,738 


: Carrying on to the end of 1902, the calculations given in golg raised 

- previous years, the following may be estimated as the total ee 

- quantity and value of the gold raised in Victoria from the 
period of its first discovery, about the middle of 1851. The 


: figures give an average per annum during the whole period of 


Gold raised 
in Austral- 
asian 
States. 


Gold 
produce of 
Austral- 
asia, 1851 
to 1902, 


—— 
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about 1,267,575 ozs., which is over 60 per cent. more than. 
the quantity raised in’ 1902 :-— 


EstIMATED Torat Quantity AND VaLvUs or GOLD RarsEp IN 
Victoria, 1851 To 1902. 


| Estimated Quantity. | 


Gold Raised in Victoria. Value. 


is O28. | £ 
Prior to 1902 65,136,174 260,544,700 
During 1902 77 738° 8; 067, 204 


Total | 65,913,912 263,158,467 


= saa copilas 


Since the first discovery, in 1851, of gold in Australasia, 
more than 123 million ozs. have been raised in the various. 
States, over one-half of which was got in Victoria. Prior to- 
1898, Victoria was almost invariably the leading gold-pro- 
ducing State of the group, but in 1902 its yield was about 
83,000 ozs. less than in Queensland, and 1,400,000 ozs. less than 


in Western Australia, which has in recent. years increased its- 


production by leaps and bounds, from 110, 000 ozs. in 1893 to- 
over two million ounces in 1902. The following is a statement 
of the quantity recorded as having been raised in the respec- 

tive States at different periods:— | | 


Gotp Ratwep in AUSTRALASIAN Srates, 1851 ro 1902: 


Period. | Victoria. | New a South pee hus Australian, (Z8™8iad yma; 

; oe ute OW. — OZS. - OZS. OZS.  OZS: OZS. - . OBS.. 
1851-55... | 10,281,303 | 1,920,200 7 a oe 
1886-60... |13,052:960 |'1:360,768 A129 ws | BB SHB. 
1861-65... 869-4 194 | 2.238, 001. 52,580 24288, 088- 
1866-70... | 7,582,372 1,309,911, 512,803| ... 3,504 |.3,218,916- 
1871-75... | 6,086:776)'1612'227 | 1,819,982 | 24, 685 | 951296) 244.12; 446 
1876-80... | 4,119,521 | 639;485 | 1,668)819 | 59,910! 1544883; '1/596)8 899 
1881-85... | 3,992,077 624,835 |'1,327,366 | 88,366, - 235,978 | 1,237,456. 
1886-90... | 3,111,371 ba tet 2,598,254 130,218! -46:967 |.169,017 'Y,028,571 

( 

1¢91 ... | 576,899) 153,336] 576,439| 85,538 30,311) 469769| 251,996 
1892 ..,| 684,456| 156,870} 615,558] 30,918!  9:548| -45;2L0'| 238,076 
1893... 671,126) 179,288 616,940) 42,905| 110,891 $7,280) 226,881 
1894 ...] 716,954! 324,787 679,511 | 42705 207,131 | §83059'| 22h68S- 
1895 ...| 740,086) 360,165, €31,682) 37,054, 231;513) 84964!) .299; 201 
1896 ~... 805, 087| 296,072 640,385. 31,504) 281,265| 62/801! . 263884 
1897 812,766! 292,217| 867,928) 383900: 674.994. UT81| . 251,685 
1898... | 887,257] 340,493} 920,048) 313961 1,059,184) 74j283| 280,175 
1899. 854,500} 496,196) 946,894, 23,122 1,64%;877| -88;992| .389;588 
1900... 807,407 | 345,650} 963,189; 24,087, 1,580,950! 81,175! 373,616- 
1901°: ... |. 789,862] 267,061) 885, 5558 | 36,958: 1,879'390 74,885 | 465,561 
1902 natin 190,316! 860,453. | 28, oes eas AAD | 70,996 508,045 


a. 


According to the foregoing table, the total ene of 
gold raised in each State, from 1851 to 1902, has been aés- 


follows:— 
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SUMMARY oF Gonp Raisap iy: AusrraLasya, 1851 ro 1902. 


OZS, 
Victoria 65,9: 3,912 
Queensland 16,578,481 


‘New Zealand ... 


15;,572:507 
‘New South Wales. 


Western Australia 9,974,463 
Tasmania ie 1,351,758 
South Australia — 701,415 

Total. _.. 123,742,085 


_ At Bendigo sant imine. shafts, were over 3,000 feet in Mising— 
‘depth on 3ist March, 1903, namely, the Victoria. Quartz, 3,750 deep shafts, 
feet; the Lazarus New Chum, S. 717 feet; the New Chum Rail- 

way, 3,408 feet; the Shenandoah, 3,226 "feet; the New Chum 

and ‘Victoria, 3.200. feet; Lansell’s 120, 3,354: “feet: New Chum 
‘Consolidated, 3,099 feet; and: the Eureka ‘Extended, 3,060 feet. 


There was a large increase in the number of men employed Coal miners, 
‘in:.coal mines in 1902, as compared with the four preceding tig 


This will be seen by the fallowing: figures: — 


“Number of Minens. 


Year. at Work. 


1898 887 
1899 880 
1900. 807 
1901. 877 
1902. 1,308. 


The coal raised in Victoria in 1902 amounted to 225 164 Coal. 

toms, as compared. with 242,860 tongs in 1898, showing a 

-@earease in 5: gag o 17,696 tons, making a total yield up to 

the end of 4902 of 2;173,057 tons, valued at £1,198,208. The 

fallowing an “ghows the progress of the industry since 
“3298, also, far comparison, the quantity ang value of coal 
taported in the five: pears: — 


Imported. — 

Raised in State. P ; 
Year | mr | se Value. 

. antity. : - 

eau ee is Meee Omiial* Aetual.t 

| ns | £ ‘tons. £ | & 
1898 Bap. "860 108,099 | | 562 329. | 257,688 393,630 
1899 262,380 113,522 2.676 276,137 352,898 
1900 =| 211,596 101,599 Be 567 403;728 578 350 
1901 | -209,329 147/101 710,918 AdG 058 595 ; BGA. 
1902 «|. 225,164 | 155,850. 656,668 428,904 | §33,533° 


* Value: sicoruing ito: Customs Retnm found: 5: Customs Retam fouhd-by a adding 10: per cent. to value in New, South 
Wales as given by importers. 
4 Estimated value found by adding to cost at Newcastle the actual freight, insurance, 


“ Brimage,, &e. 


Coal raised 
in Austral- 
asian 
States. 
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-- At the present time, with the exception of South Aus- 


" tralia, coal is raised in all the States in the Commonwealth, 


and in the colony of New Zealand. The total increase in the 
production of coal for the last five years was 2,360,672 tons. | 
The following are the quantities returned as brought to the 
surface in each of those States and colony of New Zealand 
during a series of years:— _ | | 7 


Tons of Coal raised in— — 


Year. 


1881 


| | neh pons Queensland. Rau | Tasmania. Victoria. | Fe .. 
1876 —__... | 1,819,918 | 50,627 6,100 | 1,095). wn. 
1877... | 1,444,271 | 60,918 9,470 |. 2,420 one 
1878 ... | 1,575,497 | 52,58) 12,311 | - Nil | (162,218 
1879 —... | 1,583,881 |. 55,012 |... 9,514 | Nil | . 281,218 
1880 ... | 1,466,180 | 58,052 _ 12,219 8 | 299,923 — 
... | 1,769,597 | 65,612 — . 11,163 Nil 337,262. 
1882 __... | 2,109,282 | 74,436 . — 8,808 10 | 378,272. 
1883 ... | 2,521,457 | 104,269 - a 8,872 428 | 421,764~ 
1884 ... | 2,749,109 | 129,980 - 7,194] 8,280 | 480,831. . 
1885 ... | 2,878,863 | 209,698 =~ L.s«B B84 | —-- 800 |. 511,063. 
1886 ... | 2,830,175 | 228,656 . 10,391} 88 | 584,353. 
1887 _... | 2,922,497 | 238,813 $3 27,763 3,357 | 558,620 — 
1888 ... | 8,208,444 | 311,412 ” 41,577 8,573 | 618.895 
1889 ... | 3,655,632 | 265,507 © ss 40,300 | 14,596 | 586,445 | 
1890 ... | 8,030,876 | 338,344 . 58,812 | 14,601 | 637,397 — 
1891 — ... | 4,037,922 | 271,603 45,524 | 22,834 | 668,794 - 
1892 ... | 3,780,968 | 257,803 | 35,669 | 23,363 | 673,315 — 
1893 ... | 3,278,328 | 264,403 _ 34,042 | 91,726 | 691,548 . 
1894 . ... | 8,672,076 | 270,705 30,922 | 171,660 | 719,546 . 
1895 3,738,589 | 328,068 33,349 | 194,227 | 
1896 ... | 8,909,517 | 871,390 ~ 48,548 | 226,562 
1897 .. | 4,388,591 | 358,407 | ... | 42,580 | 236,277 
1898 ... | 4,706,251 | 407,984 | 8,250] 49,116 | 242,860 | 
1899 . 1 4,597,028 | 494,009 54,386 | 48,113 | 262,880 | - 
1900 ... | 5,507,497 | 497,182 | 118,410 | 50,811 | 211,596 | 
1901 .. | 5,968,426 | 539,472 | 117,886 | °49,176 | 209,329 
1902 5,942,011 | 501,531 | 140,884 |. 49,898 | 225,164 | 


Melbourne 
water- 
works. 


In 1891 the waterworks for the supply of the City of Mel 


bourne and suburbs, which comprise an area of 71,300 acres,, 
with a population, on the 5th April, 1891, of 477,891, and rate- 
able property of the annual value of about £6,600,000, were 
transferred to the control of the Melbourne and Metropolitan’ 
Board of Works. The main source of supply is the Yan Yean 
Reservoir, in which are stored the waters of the eastern branch 
of the Plenty River and Jack’s Creek, from the southern slopes 
of the Great Dividing Range, and those of Wallaby and Silver 
Creeks, brought over the range in an aqueduct from the 
northern slopes. These streams are collected in the Toorour- 
rong Reservoir and taken thence in a pitched channel to the 
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Yan Yean Reservoir. A minor supply is brought to Mel- 
bourne by means of the Maroondah aqueduct, which conveys 
water from the Maroondah River, the Graceburn, and Don- 
nelly’s Creek, but without, at present, any provision for stor- 
ing the surplus winter waters thereof, except the small service 
reservoirs in the suburbs at Preston, Essendon, Caulfield, Kew, 
_and Surrey Hills. By means of these systems Melbourne is 
provided with an ample supply of pure water at a high 
pressure. The Yan Yean is an artificial lake situated 22 miles 
from the city, 602 feet above sea level. It covers an area of 
1,800 acres, or rather more than two square miles, and receives 
water from a drainage area of 29,000 acres. The total length 
: of aqueduct and mains is 263 miles, and of reticulation pipes 
“(under 12-inch diameter) 9404 miles. The storage capacity of 
the main reservoir is 6,400 million gallons, and of the eight 
subsidiary reservoirs 108 million gallons. | 


et. The total expenditure to the 30th June, 1902, on the CON- Revenue 

- struction of the Melbourne Waterworks was £3,731,256. The diture ot 
gross: revenue received since the opening of the works at the eee alat 
_end of 1857 has amounted to £5,005,952, whilst the expenses iar 

: of maintenance and management amounted to only £827,323 

and interest to £2,145,526. During 1901-2 the revenue received 

‘ ‘amounted to £171,889 as against £163,212 in the previous year; 

and the expenditure on maintenance and management (ex- 
-dusive of repayments) to £40,156, as against £38,548 in the — 

: previous year. The net revenue in 1901-2 was thus £131,733, 

_ being equivalent to 3:5305 per cent. of the mean capital cost, 

as compared with £124,664, or 3°3555 per cent., in 1899-1900. 

The loans outstanding (£2,632,336) for the construction of the 

works now bear an average nominal rate of ony 3°87 per cent. 

The aggregate net profits up to the end of 1901-2, after paying 


all interest and expenses, has amounted to £2 038,103. 


| The following is the average daily consumption of water water con- 

for all purposes for each month of the last five years in the Matoune. 
water district of Melbourne and suburbs. In 1901, during “*’”” 

which the highest figures for consumption have been reached, 


the mean daily consumption per head for the whole year was 


Rainfallin 
Victoria. 


~ General: 


rématks. | 
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59 gallons, varying from 48 gallons in July to 77 gallons: it 
December, as- against an average in the last five years: of .58- 


ga, lens: — 


1899. 


Month. 1898. . 1900. ee 1901. (1902. 
Gallons. | Gallovis. - Gallons. Gallons. . Gallons: 

January 37,821,998 | 33,125,839 | 36 ,760,484 | 32,280,097 | 37,719,710 
February ... | 41,680,304 | 38;943,64%4. 37,619,571 | 34;396, 071 .| 87/264.,4B8! 
March . | 82,832,218 | 33,839,968 | 31,146,903 31,781,548. 33;610,839 
ee ... | 25,707,596 | 24,491' 597 22 983, 633 | 26,181,767 | 28,562,900 
May .. ce | 22;866,125 | 21 054.280 | 21,290,290 27,147.39 | 2473e9m 
June... viv | 225,477,404 | 19,429,806 | 21,272,000 24;986,933 | 22,342,064. 
July ... 21,048,962 | 20,707,049 ‘$2'245,484 | 23,901,968 | 24/349:996. 
Auiglst 20,684,585 |. 22,486;903: |. 26,580;548 | 26,561,887 | 25,342,064 
September 20,815,493 | 23,210, 708 | 26,942,833 | 27,135,733 23,386,000 
October — ... | 25,610,150 | 22, ‘742968 | '27-037.161 | 29; (047,365: | ‘97:1851082" 
November ..... | 31,869;021- 29,346,967 31,711,533 | 31,666,700 | 34,956,667. 
December ... | 87,593,705 eae 33, "73, AB 88, 376, 258 80, one 097 

| Mean for Year | 28, 327,238 - 2782 526 281979491, 20, 44A6;853 | sone. 018. 


aes pared 


_ The maximum ey for. one day in 
—-575000,600: ‘gallons, and the minimum. was 1:7;000;000 ¢ cee 
Thexe ‘vecords’ have net- been exceeded: up to- the end. of. 1902. 


1898 was. 


he average rairfall over the whole ‘surface of Victoria 
for the fast five eal wast 


| RaintAllover Surface of Victoria |) 


ee 


| Highest. 


: Year, a eee Lowest. — 

Average. | Represented by-~ ereeket aioe: 

| | ‘Month. | Rainfall! | ‘Meith. | ‘Ratafili. 

Inches. Cubic Miles. 7 . 

1898... (21:22 » » 2945 . Site ae = Jancary: Tnches, 
1809 | 2B 33°8 June — 4:47 | December | 0°64 
1900 25°22 850 | August| 3°57 ~~ | February | 0°25 
1961 22°02 | B06: | JSaive 3°84 - February’ | 710-38 
1902. 1932 | 268 | Dec. | 8:94 | April, |. 039 


GentraL Riwarks OW THH MvtrokoLoatcar Year, D1§02, 


By P. ‘Baraccut, Esq, GOVERNMENT ASTRONOMER, 


The predominant: metecnolugieal characteristic of the cy ean 


1902 was'a disastrously long ; period of drought, which.extended 


from March to December, with consequent loss of stock,.failure- 
of crops, and great suffering among the settlers of many dis- 
tricts, espécially those in the sar northern areas, who were 
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drought to the verge of a water famine, and to whom water for 
necessary domestic purposes had to be carried from great 
distances on the railways, even throughout the winter 
months. Among other remarkable occurrences which did 
serious-damage in various parts of the State may be mentioned 
_ the fierce gales and bush fires in. January and February, the 
nansually severe storms in June, the Gippsland floeds in 
October, and the great dust storms of November, which. were 
accompanied by a display of ball lightning on such an extra- 
ordinary scale that a panic was caused by it in some districts. 
kn. ether respects the climatic conditions throughout the year 
were exceedingly favourable for the enjoyment of health and 
out-deor life. The summer was generally cool, the winter mild, 
sunny, and dry;.the autumn and spring approached closely to 
the ideal conditions of a normal year, in regard to all meteoro- 
logical elements excepting rainfall. There were no extremes 
of severe. heat and cold, and the duration of fine settled 
weather wag above the average of. previous years. — 


_ In regard. to rainfall, the year commenced well, with fair Rainfaz 
promise of copious rains. By the end of March the general 
rainfall over the southern. half of the State was far. above 
. the average, the excess amounting te 5 per cent. for the 
- western districts, 37 to 66 per cent. for the whole of Gipps- 
land and South Gippsland, 70 per cent. for the counties around 
- Port Phillip Bay and all other districts between the ranges 
and the sea. Over the northern areas, the monthly average 
was generally exceeded in March; but only partially in the 
_ other two months, and the totals for the first quarter brought 
out a sHght deficiency of from 9 to 13 per cent. The April 
rains are, as -a rule, the most important in determining the 
_ suceeess or failure of the year in regard to’ pastoral and agri- 
eultural interests in Victoria. In some years scarcity of rain 
in this and earlier months has been to a certain extent 
- remedied by: a wet May; but when the drought extends beyond 
_ May, a bad year is the almost certain result. Unfortunately 
_ this was the case in the year under review. The April rains 
failed almost entirely in every part of the State. There was a 
_ deficiency of 8 per cent. in the western districts, 50 per cent. 
en the Tambo and Snowy River watersheds, 64 to 73 per cent. 
in the remaining southern districts, and 95 per cent. in all the 
northern regions, between the ranges and the Murray. 


The drought continued throughout the month of May with The 
equal severity. An improvement occurred late in June; but “°#"* 
with the exception of some parts of Gippsland, where the 
amerage rainfall.for June was exceeded by 23 per cent., a 
general deficiency was experienced of from 1 to 27 per cent. 

- De total rainfall for the second quarter of the year ranged 
from 25 to 62 per cent. below average. : | 7 
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- In ordinarily good years the rainfall of the third quarter 
is of little consequence to the land. Asa rule, a relatively dry 
winter is not to any considerable extent injurious to either 
stock or crops, and is exceedingly salubrious and pleasant to 
all; but when it follows a drought of three months, owing to 
which water-holes, tanks, and reservoirs are empty, rivers and 
creeks dry, and water even for mere domestic necessities scarce 
and expensive, rain becomes a very pressing need whatever 
be the time of the year. The northern half of Victoria was in 
this need by the beginning of the third quarter of the year 
1902, but the drought continued throughout the coldest 
months. ‘The rainfall over this part of the State was from 
70 to 73 per cent. below average in July, 65 to 83 per cent. in 
August, and 50 to 59 per cent. in September. The total for the 
whole of the third quarter showing a deficiency of 65 to 70 per 
cent. | | | 4 br i 4 


The only districts which had a surplus of rain in the month 
of July were those comprised between the La Trobe and 
Mitchell rivers, where the average was exceeded by 25 per. 
cent.; but this was followed by a deficiency of 70 per cent. 
in August, and of 4 per cent. in September. In the western 
districts and all other regions south of the Dividing Ranges, 
the rainfall was from 25 to 64 per cent. below average in July © 
and August, and from 13 to 19 per cent. in September; South 
Gippsland being close to the average in this month. | 


It is well known that in any year, including those years in 
which rainfall has been abundant and well distributed during 
the first 9 months of the year, failure of the early spring rains 
may entirely ruin the grain crops. This is one of the reasons . 
why the month of October is considered as the turning point... 
in the year, in which rain is most anxiously awaited by the 
farmers. At this time of the year 1902, all prospects of any 
kind of harvest had long vanished. The country, however, 
was in extreme need of rain for other more urgent necessities. 
The difficulty and cost of keeping starving stock alive, and of 
providing water for the northern settlers, had by now become 
very great. But no break of the drought came in October nor 
in November. These two months were indeed among the 

driest on record in any year, for all districts north of the 
ranges. é 


The rainfall in October was 7 per cent. below average over 
the watersheds of the Tambo and Snowy rivers, and from 24 
to 51 per cent. below average in all other parts of the State: 
The deficiency of the November rains was general and most 
severely felt, being from 37 to 64 per cent, below average for 
the southern, and 75 per cent. below average for the northern 
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divisions. Copious rains came at last in December, and re- 
duced the deficiencies for the whole of the last quarter of the 
year to less than 20 per cent. 


In the total rainfall for the year 1902, the watersheds 
of the Tambo and Snowy rivers just reached the average, all 
other southern districts being from 7 to 22 per cent. below 
average, and the northern regions 44 per cent. below average. 


The year’ s rainfall for the whole State was 19-32 inches, 
7:36 inches below the average of the previous 47 years of 
record. This is equivalent to a loss of 104 cubic miles of 
water, or about 9°4 billions of gallons. 


For eight successive years, since 1894, the annual rainfall 
has not reached the average, and the deficiency of the year 
1902 was the greatest. The year commenced well. and ended 
well, but the long intervening period of 9 months will be 
remembered for many years as one which forms the worst 
record of rainfall for northern Victoria. 


A “fuller account of the monthly distribution of rainfall 


ever 26 watersheds and regions into which the State is ap- 
propriately divided for the purpose of rainfall statistics, 
together with the computed percentages above and below the 


Total 
rainfall. 


Complete 
rainfall 
statistics. 


average for each month, quarter, and year, the annual rainfall — 


_ recorded over these water sheds for the successive years of the 
decade, 1893-1902, will be found in the Statistical Register of 

' 1903. The information is based on returns from 800 stations, 
‘which are well distributed over the whole area of the State. 


~The true explanation of the causes of drought cannot as 
_yet be given. Investigators of this subject, from leading ‘ 
scientific men and meteorologists of the first rank, down to the 


ee of 
roughts. 


reckless adventurous speculators, and incompetent persons | 


who trade on popular credulity, have from time to time ad- 
vanced theories in which the fluctuations of rainfall are 
ascribed to specified conditions of the sun or of the moon, 
or other influences outside our atmosphere. Many attempts 
have been made to discover a law of periodicity by comparing 
rainfall statistics with solar or lunar phenomena; but the con- 
clusions arrived at have in no case been sufficiently convincing 
to command general acceptance. Were it possible to ascertain 
‘satisfactorily. the periodicity of dry and wet periods and its 
causes, we would be able to forecast the seasons at long 
range, and meteorology would then have gained one of the 


most “important of its ultimate objects. We may be ap- 


proaching towards this ideal, but it does not seem that we have 
yet come within reach of it. — 


As has already been remarked above, the summer tempera- 
tures of the year 1902 were generally below average. This 


Temprera- 
tuxe. 
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was in great part the consequence of the abundant rain of the 
first quarter of the year, a greater frequency of southerly 
winds, and a shorter duration of heated land winds, than is 
usually experienced in normal years. The highest readings: 
registered in the shade, so far as can -be ascertained ‘from. 
official returns, were 110° in January, 117° in February, 105°. 
in March, 112° in November, and 114° in December, which are, 
respectively, 10°, 3°, 10°, 6°, and 1° Fahr. lower than the ex-. 
treme values. on. record for the corresponding months. 

_ The table below gives the highest temperature of air for 
the five. warmest months of the year 1902, and the extremes 
on record for the corresponding months :— | | 


‘Highest Readings in'1902. | | Extremes on Record. 


Region. ee ore er eee ; | 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Nov. Dee. 


———— | — al lemenmeneneed 


Kastern Ranges ‘(Mount St. |'78 | 82 76 | 80! 86) O41 - 9/4 
Bernard) - : oe | | 
Highlands... ~ ... .. {100/101 ] 93) 92 95 | 100 107 |-103 |'101°| 105 


Cost ae ... [103] 86] 92) 96) 93):108 | 105) 105 | 103 }105 
Intermediate Districts .. | 103 | 95) 95) 101.1 106 |:112°\ 110 | 106 |:102 |:TEL- 
_Northern,Plains ... wo. | 110) LL, sik fas 114 | sl aaa 115 | 142/115 


The lowest temperature registered at night in the coldest 
month of the year, July, was 19° Fahr. at Mt. St. Bernard, _ 
20° in the highlands, 28° in the northern plains, 33° on the. 
coast, and 31° in the intermediate districts, being respectively — 
2°, 34°, 0°, 4°, and 4° above the absolute minimum on record 
for those localities. | 7 


| The table below gives the lowest temperatures registered: 
in the four coldest months of the year 1902, and the extremes 
on record for the corresponding months:— | | 


‘Lowest Readings in 1902. 7 | Extremes on Record.. 
Region. SS Ne a8 rel re he i a 
“May. |.June. | July. | Aug. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. 
- ; us © QO, 5 . | . | 0 as | . 
Fastern Ranges | ...| 21 | 21./ 20 | 20 | 18 | 17 | 16 | 19 
Highlands ... we | 25 22 19 | 20 i 19 17 | +19 
Coast ‘ ee |) B84 -} 685 | BB 36 31 27 27 30° 


Intermediate Districts | 37 | 35 | 31, 30 | 31 | a8 | a7 | 99 
Northern Plains | 80 28 23 26 | 28 25 |.23 | 24 


The temperature of the autumn and spring months -ap- 
proached very closely to the average readings.of normal years. 
A more complete account of heat and cold, humidity and rain- - 
fall, for 14 stations which may be regarded as representative 
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sof ‘the various different climates of the State, the monthly 
Mean and extreme temperatures for 1902 with corresponding 
averages and extremes, based on all previous ‘years of record, 
the monthly percentage and average of humidity, and the 
amount and av erage of rainfall, whereby some idea may be 
gained of the principal climatic conditions of the year 1902, 

as well as of their relative value in regard to normal and 


extreme years, will appear in the Statistical Register of 1903. _ 


 Dable I. gives foreach month of the year 1902:—_ 
1. The mean and extremes of -atmospheric. pressure. 


. The mean temperature of air in shade, the averaged 
‘Liphest temperature of the day and averaged lowest tempera- 
‘ture of the night in each month, technically called “Mean 
“Maxima” and “Mean Minima”; the ay erage daily range, and 
_ the absolute highest and lowest ‘temperatures recorded in each 
~wonth, with the dates on which these extremes occurred. 


‘3. ‘The average and extreme monthly reading of “Solar 
Radiation,” as shown by the black bulb thermometer in vacuo, 
_ popularly known = as “heat of the sun,” with the date on 
which the absolute maximum occurred. 


| 4.'The average and extreme monthly readings of “Perres- 
atrial» Radiation,” -or:the temperature to which the air near the 


- ground falls shortly before sunrise, popularly known as 


“ground temperature at night,” with the date on which the 
absolute mininrum occurred. 


_ 8. The average. humidity or percentage of water vapour 
-eentained in the air, assuming that when this: moisture is 100, 
the air is fully saturated. 


| 6. The amount 6f water which evaporated in each month, 
| vat a free water surface in the open. 


7. The average daily amount of cloud relatively to a con- 
- ventional scale in which 10 represents a fully overcast sky, 
5 iis equivalent to the extent of cloud which is just sufficient 
‘te eover one-half of the visible hemisphere, and 0 means that 
the whole sky was perfectly clear. 


8. Monthly rainfall and number of wet days. | 4 
9: The number of days on which fog occurred. | 
10. The actual monthly number of hours during which 


the sun was not covered by cleuds, ‘known as “the duration 


of sunshine.” | 


U1. The number of nour in each mesh during which the 
‘wind blew from eight points of the compass, with its average 
velocity in miles per hour. 


Meteorologi 
eal condi- 
tions 
Melbourn e. 
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The headings of the various columns, and the following 
additional explanations, will enable anyone to understand the 
full significance of the information supplied in this table. 


(a) In regard to temperature of air in shade, the highest 
and lowest readings of the thermometer registered in any one 
day, are called, respectively, the maximum and the minimum 
for that day. One- half the sum of these two readings gives 
approximately the “mean” temperature of that day (at the 
Melbourne Observatory this “mean” is derived from three daily 
observations made at 9 a.m., 3 p.m., and 9 p.m.), and their 
difference gives the daily “range. te 


_(b) If we write i in four separate columns, the values of the 
mean, the maximum, the minimum, and the range for each day 
in a given month, then add all the 30 or 31 values in each 
column, and divide the sum by the number of days, the results 
are, respectively, the “mean,” the “mean maximum,” the 
“mean minimum,” and “mean daily range” for that month. 
These are the values entered for each month in Table I. under 
the corresponding columns. 


(c) The absolute extremes are the highest and lowest . 
readings of the thermometer registered throughout the month. 
Each of the six columns dealing with temperature of air in 
- shade, represents a distinctive and important. Characienels 
of climate. | 


Under the “Amount of Spontaneous Evaporation” is given © 
the height, in inches, of a layer of water which was lost in each 
month of the year, through evaporation, at the free surface of. 
water contained in a cistern, fully exposed in the open, slightly 
below the level of the eround. The figures serve to give an 
approximate idea of the amount of water which passes from 
the free surface of rivers, lakes, &c., into the atmosphere, in 
the state of water vapour, under the enone of the Mel- 
bourne climate. 


The column “Mean Humidity” shows the average monthly 
amount of invisible water vapour which the atmosphere | 
actually contained, expressed as a percentage of the maximus 
amount which it could have held under the same conditions 
of temperature. The values given in the column “Amount of 
Cloud” may be explained by the following example:—For 
January, 1902, the Table gives amount of cloud 5-7. This 
signifies that the average amount of cloudiness in the month of 
January was equivalent to 57-100ths of the total area of the 
visible sky remaining overcast throughout the month. 


The figures in the last column represent the velocity of a 
steady flow which, if continued uniformly throughout the 
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month, would be equivalent to the total actual motion of air 
in that month. 


Thus Table I. is equivalent to a general statement of the 
meteorological elements which prevailed at Melbourne in the © 
year 1902. It now remains to show how this year compares 
with other years, and with the normal as well as with the 
extreme conditions of our climate. All the data required for 
this purpose are given in Table II., in which will be found the 
average and extreme values of the climatic elements for each 
month with their average and extreme fluctuations, based on 
records extending over an uninterrupted period of 47 years. 
These values are further summarized and grouped in Table III. 
_to represent the general meteorology of the average Melbourne 
_ seasons, their range of variation, and the absolute extremes 
on record. A comparison of Table I. with Table II. brings out 

bo tae prominent characteristics in respect to the year 


(a) The summer was generally cooler than the average 
Melbourne summer. — | | 


__(b) The highest temperature in shade was 103°, or some 
8° lower than the maximum reading on record. During the 
whole of the first quarter, which contains the hottest months 
_ of the year, the thermometer rose only twice above 100°, six 

times above 90°, and twelve times above 80°, and there were 

70 days out of 90 in which the temperature of air in shade 
never reached 80°. The general mean temperature of the 
whole summer was 2'1° lower, and the mean of all the highest 
_ daily readings was 24° lower than the average of 47 years. 


_. (ec) The heating power of the solar rays was. also below 
average. Solar radiation rose 7 times only above 150°, and 
- only once above 160°, and there were 56 days during which the 
_ direct rays of the sun did not raise the thermometer reading 

“above 140°. The maximum was 161°7°, or nearly 17° below 

the highest on record. — | 


(d) Cool winds blowing from the southern quarters of the 
compass prevailed to a greater extent than they usually do 
. in normal years, and the duration of winds from the heated 
‘interior was below average. This was directly due to a 
- peculiar distribution of atmospheric pressure not frequently 
experienced at this time of the year, which consisted in very 
shallow svstems of low pressure, separated by long longi- 
tudinal stretches of denser air, moving from west to east and 
passing successively over southern Victoria with unusually. 
great rapidity: or, in other words, to a prevailing “festoon’ 
arrangement of atmospheric eddies along the southern edge 
of the Australian continent, in which the loops representing 
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‘atmospheric depressions: were very small in comparison with 
the elongated intervening spaces of high pressure. 


(e) The total number:-of hours in the first ' quarter - ef the 
year during which the wind biew from the southern: quaiirarits 
‘was 1,650, while ‘the warm winds from the land blew ‘for 
only 352 hours, the remaining 158 hours being accounted for 
by calms. | 


~~. (# ‘Cloudiness exceeded thie average ‘by 6 per cent. Febru- 
ary was relatively very dry and March very wet. The rain- 
fall ‘for the qttarter was 792 inches, ‘or 2 16 inchres ‘above 
‘average. ,; 


(g) The winter was relatively dry, with mila sunny days, 
‘but the cold in the hours of night was severe m comparison 
with other years. The lowest temperature of air was regis- 
tered on the 14th of August, when the thermometer descended 
-to:.29°6°, which is only 25° higher than the minimum reading 
on cod for 47 years. On the same night -the ‘tenrperature 
near the ground fell to 21°3°, or within one degree ef the 
lowest ground temperature ever registered at Melbourne. 
‘August was the coldest. month of the. year. Its mean ‘tenypera- 
‘ture was 3° ‘below average: Tire thermometer fell en the 
‘average 84° lower durive ‘night than it usually does in normal 
years. In July and September the temperatures df day and 
of night approached generally. within one deyree of ‘the 
average, excepting that the highest temperature. registered in 
July was 4° below the record heat for that month. On the 
whole, the warmth of ‘the winter days in 1902 .was nearly 
the same as that of normal years, but the cold at night was. 
comparable to that of the coldest winters on record. ‘It must 
be noted, however, that the thermometer fell below freezing 
point only on four occasions, and remained above 40° on:.57 
nights, and above 50° on 6; which goes far to show the 
temperate character of the Melbourne winter. 


(h) There were 10'foggy days, and 27 wet. ‘days. ‘The total 
‘rainfall was 4°75 inches, mest of which fell:in September, ‘and 
showed a deficiency of 26. per cent. on ‘the winter average. Tf 
this rain had ‘been collected in an open tank fully exposell 
to the sky, the whole of it would have passed out again into 
the atmosphere in the state of vapour nok the’ end of ‘the 
| Winter. 

i) The predominant winds were N: NE. and S-E. iv. July, 
‘and between S: and W. in iene and September, 
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(ik) In autumn the average temperatures, the maxima, the 
minima, and the mean daily range, closely approached those 
of an average autumn, excepting that the absolute extremes, 
which ranged from 88-2° at maximum to 353° at minimum, 
were, respectively, 5°8° lower in the first case, and 7°3° higher 
in the second, than the highest and lowest readings on record 
for amy previous autumn. The thermometer only once rose 
above 80°. It fell below 50° on 14 nights in April, 16 nights 
in May, and 19 nights in June; below 40° once only in May, 
and.10 times.in June.. The highest reading for solar radiation 
was 145°, or 9° lower than the highest record, and the lowest 
ground temperature at night was 26°1°, or 5:7° higher than the 
lowest record for autumn. April and May were dry months. 
Indeed the amount of rainfall registered in April was only 57 
points, this being the lowest on the records of half a century,. 
during which it was equalled only once. The rain of June 
exceeded the average by 32 per cent.; but there still remained 
a: deficiency of 35 -per:cent. for the whole ofthis quarter. Cloud 
and sunshine.were normal in May; there was slightly less cloud 
and mere sunshine in April, more cloud and less sunshine in 
dune, than in average years. Winds from the southern 
quarters prevailed in April, and north and north-east winds 
prevailed in June. ‘The winds of May were generally variable. 


(1) During the last three months of the year the general 
average conditions of temperature existed, .but the absolute 
maximum and minimum readings were, as in the autumn, con- 
siderably more moderate than the extremes of other years. 
. They ranged from 101:°7° to 39:0°, being 9° lower in the first 
case and 69° higher in the second case than the highest and 
lowest readings on record for spring. 


‘The thermometer rose above 80° twice in October, 3 
times in November, and 6 times in December; above 90° 
7 times in November, and 3 times in December; and 
‘above 100° only once in December. It fell below 50° on 14 
nights in October, 8 times in November, and 4 times in 
December, and below 40° only 8 times in October. The 
maximum temperature of the sun’s rays was 155°2°, and the 
minimum: grass. temperature at night 31:0°. These values ane 
respectively 15°1° lower in regard to solar radiation and 6-4° 
higher in regard to grass temperature than the extremes on 
record. The rainfall for this quarter was 6 ‘09 inches, or 
t-12:inches below average, showing a deficiency of 15 per cent. 
Most of this rain, however, was registered in December. Only 
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76 points fell in October in the course of 7 days, and 98 points 
in November, also in 7 days, the respective averages being 
2-71 inches and 13 wet days for October, and 2°25 inches with 
10 wet days for November. These were decidedly droughty 
conditions; but they seemed insignificant in comparison with 
the severity of the drought then existing in the country, 
The duration of sunshine was 550 hours, being 73 hours less 
than the average. The other meteorological elements, as 
cloudiness, fog, humidity, and free evaporation, deviated very 
slightly from the normal values. | | 


It would not be difficult to extend further this analysis 
of the data supplied by the tables; but what has been said 
may probably be found sufficient to indicate the leading 
climatological features of the year 1902. | 


It has often been asserted, and there seems to bea env 
impression, that the Melbourne climate is not now what it was. 
thirty or forty years ago. Some people say that the heat of 
summer was then greater and the cold in winter less intense, 
that the north winds were more prevalent, and blew invariably | 
for three continuous days before a change came, and so on. 
These ideas are generally based on personal experiences and 
sensations which'are not always reliable, owing to the diffi- 
culty of remembering them correctly at long distances of time, 7 
and it is, therefore, advisable to consult instrumental records. 
in. order to ascertain whether such changes are real. 


These records are embodied in Table II. already referred 
to, and are further condensed in the simpler table below, 
which shows at a glance the limits within which the principal 
meteorological elements of the Melbourne climate have 
oscillated during the past 47 years. It is only necessary to. 
remark that throughout the whole range of actual values: 
recorded each year, which are all comprised between the limits 
specified for each element, there appears to be no indication of 
any order, either progressive or periodical, in their occurrence. 
They go from maximum to minimum, or vice versa, irregularly, 


capriciously frequently, per saltum, giving no clue to the laws 
which govern their variations. 
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CoMPARISON TABLE OF YEARLY METEOROLOGICAL VALUES. 


Extreme Range of 
Variation of Average 


| Average Values. 
Meteorological Elements. Year for 
1902. 47 Years. | 
Highest Lowest 
Value. Value. 
Mean atmospheric pressure .., {| 29-971 29°936 
Highest... a ae .. | 80530 | 30:°678 
Lowest ... a, ial | 297135 | 28°868 tai os 
Range __... ne 1395 | 1:364 1:719 1°169 
Mean temperature of air in shade | we | 569 57 °4: 58°7 56°3 
Mean daily maximum see we | 67:0 67°3 69:0 65'8 
Mean daily minimum sia we | 49-1 49°3 51:2 472 
Absolute maximum ... ne .. | 103°0 =| 102°6 (111-2 96°6 
Absolute minimum ... — — 29°6 31°6 33°9 27:0 
_ Mean daily range ... er ee, eg 18-0 203 | 146 
Absolute extreme range ae | 734 743 82'6 66°0 
Solar radiation (maximum) ... w+ | 161°7 139°3 178°5 108°6 
— Terrestrial radiation ee) “| 213 33°0 46°2 20°4: 
_ Rainfall (inches) . a we | 28°08 2555 | 44°25 15°61 
~ Number of wet days | uf 102 4 182 165 102 
Amount of free evaporation (inches) + | 88°611 37°25 | 45°65 31°59 , 
Percetitage of humidity (sat. 100) a 73 Re oh 76 67 
‘Cloudiness (scale 10 overcast, O clear) .. 6:0 59 6:4 54 
_ Duration of sunshine (No. of hours)... 1,847 | 1,997 2,335 1,738 
- Number of days of fog a se 18 17 39° 5 


‘This table shows at once. that some elements may be 
regarded as nearly constant, while others are subject to great 
variations. The mean temperature of the year has always 
remained within 1°3° of the average, throughout the period 
of record. This is the most constant element for Melbourne. 


The elements next in order of constancy are the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere, the cloudiness, the mean daily 
‘maximum and minimum temperatures, which are the most 
‘important factors of climate, in their relation to health and 
physical comfort. In marked contrast with the relatively 
* uniform regime of the above elements, we find the rainfall 
oscillating between a maximum of 444 inches and a minimum 
of 15:61 inches, with a variation of more than 18 inches from 
- the average, which average very seldom happens. There have 
been as many as 165 wet days in some years, and only 102 in 
others. 


The average conditions which favour spontaneous evapora- 
dion and fog are also subject to great changes. - 


Melbourne- 
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Althotgh the mean temperature of the year is nearly 
constant, the extremes of heat and cold vary considerably. 
The highest readings recorded each year for 47 years range 
from 111:2° to 96°6°, with a deviation of 14°6° from the 
average. The.direct heat of the sun’s rays shows an amplitude 
of variation of nearly 70°. The frequency and severity of 
frosts, as indicated by the yearly average values of terrestrial 
radiation, exhibit very large and irregular changes. The 
average of these values is 33°0°, which is the mean of all the 
lowest nightly readings registered for 47 years by a ther- 
mometer lying on top of short grass. According to this 

~ average we should regard frost as an exceptional phenomenon 

for Melbourne. In fact there have been years when the lowest 
readings of the ground thermometer did not go below 46°, but 
on the other hand we find years in which it fell 11-6° belonw: 
freezing point. The sun remains some 4,420 hours (in round 
figures) above the horizon of Melbourne; but is covered by 
clouds for some 2,423 hours as an average; or, in other words, 
the average duration of sunshine in a year is 1,997 hours. This 
average number varies from 2,385 to 1,738 hours, which repre- 
sents approximately a deviation from the mean value of 15 per 
cent. | 

The conclusions are as follow :— 


Conclu- 
sions. 


(a) The yearly mean temperature " air is nearly a Seistaleoae 
deantity. | | cages 


— (b) Amongst those elements which are more ylenpoeant in 
their relation to health and physical comfort, those which vary 
within relatively small limits are the average maximum and 
minimum temperatures, the absolute minimum temperatures, 
and the relative humidity of the atmosphere. 


(c) Those which show relatively large variations are the 
absolute maximum and the mean daily range of temperature, 
the direct heat of the sun’s rays, evaporation, and fog. Rain- 
fall is the most changeable element, both as regards amount, 
frequency, and distributien. 7 


The observed changes are irregular and do not appear to 
follow any ascertainable law, consequently there is no evidence 
that the Melbourne climate has been subject to progressive or 
periodical changes during the last half century. 


Tasie 1.—Mursovgne OpservaTory. 


Month. 


Januar y 

Febr ae 

Mareh . 

April 

May 

J ae 

J uly 

August, 

September 

October 
November 


December 


Month. - 


January 


February ... 


March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 


November... 
December ... 


Solar Radiation. 


Pressure of Air. Temper ature of Air in Shade. 


Mean | Absolute Extremes. 


| Mean. |Highest| Lowest.| Mean. | a Daily Mean. | Highest] Date. 
| i Range, Highest] Date. eal 
; o «(Cf i 0 ° ° / 9 -_ o ° 
1. |29°742 |30°065 |29°185 | 66:0 ; 65'S | 22:3 | 1080 | 31st | 46°2 |} 143°5 | 1687 | 25th 
... [20°852 /30°102 |29°426] 62-8 F 649 | 198 | 953 | Mth | 47°3 | 1380 |159°6 | 9th 
.., [29°960 |30°380 |29°375 | 61-1 | B85 | E74 | 951 | 7th | 403 I 127-9 |150°1 | 7th 
... 20°086 |30°387 |29:802 | 57-8, | - 602 | 76 | 88:2] 19th | 43°9 | 121°8 | 143°0 | 19th 
... [80°136 |30°434 [29-668 | 54°6 2 479 | 143 | 7E7 | Sth | 37-1 | 1098 |128°0 | 5th 
«+. [80°067 |30°512 |29°362'| 48-5 | 42:3 | 138 | 606 | 380th | 35:3 101°G6 | 119°9 | 11th 
. |80°123 |30'580 [29-653| 48-4 | 56-8 | 42:1 | 347 | 644] 5th | 31-0} 1065 |119'4 | 5th 
‘+ {30°177 |30°501 |29°604| 47-3 | 562 | 39:7 | 16:5 | 685.) 29th | 29-6 | I 1142-2 | 125-0 | 29th 
. |29°892 |30°211 |29-398 | 52-9 48 | 17°3 | 80°0 | 25th | 35:0 | 1 1228 |138°9 ) 25th 
.. }29°917 |80°273 )29-556 | 56-4 49:0 | 180 | 82:5 | 2nd | 39:0 125°8 | 144-1 | 28th 
, (29-913 |80°193 [29-291 | 64r1 | SRT | Qe1 | 101-4 | 25th | 45-0 1360 | 155°2 | 25th | 
_129°782 130-072 [29°354! 62-9 55°6 | 19:9 1101-7 | 5th | 48-0 136:1 | 16071 | 5th 
Amount of— ae _ Number of Hours dtiting which the Wihd blew from— 
f Mean) [asters ed etl camence cqamenemad (MM (5 8 09 : ———___— 
‘Htumidity Clond Hours 
per cent. Ignontaneous| = — Rain in |p. | woe “Of 
| = |Bvaporation| geate | inches, | ®@- | “8: Sunshine. | 8, 8.5 
Satn. = 100 © to 10. | 
0°62 6°125 5:7 1°53 9 O 230 179-0 |121:0 
0°65 4979 5°9 0°95 8 O 193 182°0 |115°0 
| O70 3°998 55 544) 9 $f 1 158 248°5 1122-0 
. | O75 2153 5:8 O57 | 5 | O 156 151-0 [119-0 
0:79 1°405 61 1:05 7 4 114 104-5 | 28-0 
0°85 2°314 70 2°70 | 14 4 76 29°5 | 21:0 
0:77 1:274 6°2 0°57 6 5 104 25°0 |126°0 
ova | 1158 | 59 | O88 | 9 | 2 | 128 105'5 | 30:0 
O73 2-345 6-4, 3:30 | 10 1 138 95°0 | 40:5 
0:75. 3°059 6:0 0:76 7 1 155 148°5 | 89°5 
0°62 4913 D8 0:98 7 O 207 166:0 | 86°0 
0-70 4888 674 4°35 1 11 Q 188 190°0 {121-0 


‘| Mean. 


MerrroroLoaicat MEANS AND Extremes For EACH Monts or THE Yrar 1902. 


Terrestrial Radiation, 


Lowest.| Date. 


re) re) 
48°3 | 36°3 | 24th 
46°8 | 36:9 | 5th 
45:0 | 29:0 | 21st 
424, 34:0 42th 
39°9 | 29-1 | 20th 
344 | 2671 | 30th 
32°9 | 22-4 | 16th 
31-1 | 21°3 14th 
87°8 | 271 | 17th 
42°1 | 31:0 | 8th 
45°3 | 35:8 | Qist 
AQ'D | 39°8 13th 
Mean — 
Velocity 
Calm. salle 
per 
hour 
29:0 | 93 
31:0 | 86 
22:5 9°5 
46-5 | 65 
47°5 6°4 
58°5 O'8 
.51°0 80 
LS. By 
33°5 79 
540 8'4 
B4°5 8'8 
27°5 92 
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Taste I1.—OCximaronogicat TABLE (BASED ON THE RECORDS OF THE MuLBourne OBSERVATORY FOR THE PERIOD 
1858- 1902) ror MreLBourne. 


e “ Pod = 
> Pa mn 43 ® $3 ® 7) 
. « i ° 

Meteorological a a 3 re 5 be B a 2 3 - 3 
Elements. a a a Rx S| nd ad 3 @ 2 © © 

re 2 < ar > J + > ® 
a o a < 2. S ° 9 a 

5 cs : 2 - Z 5 

77) =) 

Atmospheric Pressures— |. in. © in. in, in. in. ing * in. in. - in. in. in. in. —_——— 


Mean for each month 29°831 29°886 29°966 | 30°025 30°023 29°995 30°025 29°981 | 29°922 29°883 29°875 29-820 29°936 
Highest recorded in | 30'265 | 30°413 30°456 30°502 30°678 30 664 30°640 30°582 30°610 30°489 30°385 30 281 30°678 


- each month . 
_ Lowest recorded in | 29°135 | 297199 29°342 29°233 29°051 . | 29°119 29°165 29°033 29-030 29°002 29°123 28°868 28°868 


each month 


Average... 0°764 0°748 0-705 | 0°805 0°903 . 0°970 | 0974 0.998 0°971 0°919 0°78 0°851 1364 
Range + Highest Be 1071 0-998 1°039 17143 1°399 1°298 1°399 -1°503 1°337 1°346 1-081 | 1:309 | 1°719 


Lowest id 0564 0511 0°489 0°542 0°551 0667 =|, O-677 | © 0°667 0°665 0-695 0°554 0°645 1°169 


Tempreature of air in 


Shade— fe) ° fe) ) ° fe) fe) fe) fo) ° o | O° 4 
Mean ( Average .. 66°2 66°3 63°7 586 | 58:3 49°7 47°6 50°3 531 | 566 604 63-7 57-4 
for each } Highest .. 71°5 73°8 67°8 60°38 | 5674 53-4 50°38 | 53-0 555 59°5 641 685 | Bay 
month (Lowest .. 60°6 62-7 59°38 54°6 50°9 46°4 45°3 471 50°3 53°5 668 57°9 56°3 
solute ( average 102°6 | 100-0 95-4 | 846 | 717 64-1 63-0 69° 74° 84-4 93-4 992 | 102-6 
for cach Highest {| 111°2 109°0 105°5 94°0 82°1 68°1 —-68°4 77°0 81°8 96-1 105°7 110°7 . 111°2 
month | Lowest 94°7 89°6. 86°7 74°0 66°0 57-5 ' 58°7 61:9 71°0 738 83 5 86°6 96°6 
| pbsolute | average 47-2 47-0 44°3 41-2 368 33-6 31°6 33°5 35-6 38-2 41-9 45:3 31°6 
for exch Highest 52-0 . 5B°5 61-4 45°5 42:0 38°0 39°0 39°6 41°5 42:8 45°5 48°8 339 
month \ Lowest 42:0 40°3 87°1 34°8 31°3 28°0 27°0 28°3 32-1 32-1 36°5 40:0 27°0 
Mean of (Average - 781 77°8 74°7 68°6 61°4 56°9 55°5 58°8 62°6 67:0 71°3 "5A 67°3 
daily | Highest 85-2 86°4 79°2 73°3 67°4 61:8 58°2 61°6 65-4 "1 "8-1 ves 0 
Mean of ( Average 56°4 56°6 54°6 50°6 46 5 43°9 41°4 43°2 45°4 — 481 50°9 53°7 49°3 
daily Highest {| 604 | 622 61°7 54°7 49-9 49-2 45°6 45 8 48°5 50°8 53'8 576 51 2 
Minimum (| Lowest 53'2 52°5 50'3 47°4 4374 40-7 33°8. .89°7 431 | 4574 46°6 50°4 47°2 
Mean daily ( Average _ 21°7 21°2 20°2 18°0 149 13°0 14:1 15°7 17°3 19°0 20°'4 | 216 180 
range in Highest 262 — 26-7 241 24°2 20:2 175 176 19°5 20°5 93°29 27-9 278 20°3 
each month (Lowest 16°38 16°4 15°9 12°4 111 77 10°3 12°7 13°7 156 15°1 16:2 14°6 
‘Monthly ( Average ie . 554 53°1 51-1 43°6 34:9. 30°4 31-4 35:8 40°3 46-2 S15 Bee rae 
ran ms Highest .. 63°6 68°6 | . 62:2 58 9 47°0 37°0 87°6 |. = 45°3 47°9 59°6 64°2 69°1 82°6 
8° (Lowest .. 45-2 | 88-4 -89°6 23°8 24°8 25°83 23°4 26°0 34°6 33°4 40 9 41°9 66-0 
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Temperature of Air— 

' Average 
Tadiation | Highest 
Lowest 

Solar {8 bie hy 


eae Highest 
Radiation Lowest, 


Monthly . 
Amount of es 


Registered 
Rainfall (Lowest 
Number of | 
Days of _ { 
Recorded in , 
Each Month Lowest 
Amount of 
. Evaporation. : 
at a Free Aone 
Water Sur- I ay eat 
face for 
Each Month 
Percentage 
of Humidity cee 
Saturation L tae 
= 100 : 


Mean Daily { Highest 


Average 


Amount of 4 Highest 
Cloudiness ( Lowést. 


Mean Daily ¢ 
_ Duration of } 7..." 
Sunshine in eres 

Hours owest 


Average 

Total Num- 

ber of Hours | Average 

of Sunshine ~ Highest 
in Each Lowest 


Month. 


Number of | Average 


Days of Fog Hashes 


Highest. 
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‘AVERAGES AND EXTREMES OF CurIMATIC ELEMENTS FOR THE 
SEASONS AND FOR THE YEAR DEDUCED FROM ALL RECORDS 
OBTAINED IN PAST’ WEARS AT THE: “MELpouRas: i iaescieamttaa 


Year. 


Meteorological Elements. Spring. | Summer. rere Winter. 
A verages— | at 
Mean pressure of air in inches ase | 29°898 29-846 30°003 | 29°998 | 29°948 
ee. range-of pressure. sas Inches | 0°898 | 0789 | 0°807 | 0981 | 0-867 


i a oF - oO re) 0, Oo ae oO 
Mean temperature of,airin shade, Fahr.| 591. | 65°4 | G54 | .50°0 | 87-4 


ce) .¢ °°. 
Mean daily range of tempera- hie 18:9. 21:6. 7-7 143 | 18-0 
ture of air in shade : : 


Mean pergentage of hamidity. 70 64 T3-\ . FT| @7 
Sat. = 100. : 3 “ 

Mean.rainfall.in.inches  ... | 7:33.) 5:84 1 6:72.) 5:71 | 25°59 

Mean number of days of rain ee 37 |. 25 30 42 132 


Mean-amount: of spontaneous: Oy RD GHEY: 10:07 | 17-17 | 763! 3:63) 38°31 
tion in inches a 


Mean daily.amount of) o_ 6d os ee ee ee ee : pee 
ee Seale Otol0 | GO| 83 / 59) 64| 50 
2 4 h..m{ h. m. |] hom. ! hb 

Mean daily duration.of sunshine ...| 5 581-7 56| 4 40! 3 : 
Mean total No. of hours of sunshine 528 716 | 429 324, 1997 
North ... | 160/} 77) G1) 2856) 174 

pes North-West 9-4, 41 7:6 | 18:0 85 

Percentage number of: | West ...| 15-2 95 | 12:2) V4] 133°0 
hours during which | South- West 16°83 90°4 12°6 10°8 15.2 


the wind blew from ~¢ South |) 166 24°] 14°9 68) Hd 
the various.points.of | Seuth.- East 98} 192) 141. &0.|  12°0 
the compass. East. a 3°7 5:6. | 56 Pe AS 


North - East 11:2 
‘Calm _... |} 1°4 
Mean number. of days:of fog- 18 


Eetremes— 

‘Pregsure-of air. ° ‘Inches. Temperature of air-in shade. . on 
Greatest ee ... 1508 Greatest monthly-range. ..; 69°1 
Smallest ss ... 0489 Smallest is ps wee 234 
Greatest yearly range . 1719. Greatest yearly range ... 82°6 
Smallest. ,, ‘a 1/169 Greatest mean daily range .... - 27°8 
Highest air pressure on record 30:678 Smallest ,, 33 77 
Lowest ,, is .; 28'°868 Highest temper ature an record. 111°2 

Lowest . 27°0 
°. 

Solar radiation—highest on record oe =178°5 
Terrestrial radiation—lowest on record w — 20°4: _ 

. P Inches.. 
Greatest. rainfall on record. ... ae ve 44025 
Smallest-rainfall on-record ... on .. 15°61. 
= , . Mites. mm. 
Horizontal motion of air average ome aie 92,221 


oe Miles. 
-Mean-hourly-velocity-of wind Pee = 10-5 
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MANUFACTORIES. 


The definition of a factory, according to an agreement Definition of 
which was arrived at by the statisticians of the several States, oeatee 
in''a conference held at Hobart - in 1902, is as follows:—“All 
establishments employing on the ‘average four hands or up- 
wards, also those with less than four hands where machinery 
_is-worked by power other than manual, making or repairing 
‘for the trade (wholesale or retail) or for export.” It was 
further agreed that where two or more industries’ were 
carried on by one proprietor in one building, each industry, 
‘where possible, should be treated as a separate establishment. 

All the information on this’ subject which Has been tabulated 
si the year 1902 has been prepared on this basis. 


During that year the manufactories of the State were number ang 


classifica- 


returtied as 4,003 in number; 2,211 of these were established it: 


factories. 


in: the metropolitan and 1,792 in country districts. 


The diane table shows the number of-factories in each 


the value of machinery, Seat aa buildings, and improve- 


ments for the year 1902:— 


Orders of Industry. 


— 


Metropolitan District. 


Foods and drinks ... 

Textile and dress ... 

Furniture ... 

Building 

Apparatus for transportation 

Animal matters (not otherwise 
classed) 


Wood and other vegetable sub- | 


stances 
Oils and fats (animal and veRe- 
table) 
Metals and minerals 
Gold, silver, and precious stones .. 
Ceramics (not otherwise classed)... 
Production of heat, light, and 
energy 
Kixplosives, aanemaiiGons &e. 
Art, science, and letters ... 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


of 
ms "OH 
a3 3 
as | 
5% ® 
pA a 
171| | 98 
778| (1) 28 
184 23 
55 22 
177 16 
69 41| 
154 61 
20 16 
292| (2) 88 
AA 2 
:) 1 
23 12 
A 2 
187, . 6 
44) (1) 20 
2,211 


Number using Machinery 
~ worked —~ 


(1) 144, 
14 

1 

3 


(2) 180 
(8) 12 


(4) 481} (20) 601| 


by— 


$s 
oo 
(3) 46 
(1) 9 
8 
(7) 12 
7 
Gy 3 
(12) 30) .. 
() 2 
(29) 138 


Sai wi or Facrorixs, &c. 


Actual Horse-power 


Average 
of Engines used, Number of 
Persons 
Employed. 
7 ws 
E 
= : aad 
su| @ | & | Sa] 8 | 8 
5,330| 848) 84! 5,721) 2,086 
1,039; 698 204| 5,900) 15,661 
382 200 29) 2,011 269 
2) 1,072) 61; 12) 1,265) - 7 
710 ae? ie 15) 3 ,048 35 
1,139} 20/ 5] 1,405] 64 
2,146} 307, 24] 2,539 271 
330 6 510 9 
2,221; 614 88| 5843/ 32 
7} 88} 231-565] ~— 80 
42, 0 Al, 605 5 
7,920; 55) 29] 836 47 
65). 5| 119} 182 
381| 566] 137] 3,910] 1,156 
72 970 405 


208 


— 2/23,443| 3,060] | 


Approximate Value. of— 


Machinery and 
Plant in use. 


U 


781,75 
246,835 
53,698 
87,58 
231,183 
117,071 


151,023 
93,953 


515,356 
12.813 
22,525 

460,898 


40,872 
442,782 
111,633 


4a) 
S 
s 
| 


£ 


{ 


| Buildings and 
Improvements. 


| 


te 


563,523]1,014,081 


5B1,152 
162,837 
85,954 
110,067 
53 235 


248,194 
42,811 


266,362 
48,726 
11.497 

105,404 


5,257 
299,875 
59,633 


NS Sa ee 


863] 35,247| 20,209]3,370,002/2,589,52714,022,660 


501,807 
126,042 

82 308 
626,853 
105,861 


187,582 
97,823 
233,880 
28,1389 
19,608 
635,319 


25,092 
305,701 


123,099 © 


— 


* : . ; ; : a , 
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Numser or Facrorius, &c.—continued. 


Actual Horse-power . 


“Number using Machinery — 


worked by . of Engines used. 
Orders of Industry. a : f 
ao 2 | 
ge] ¢ B |gg| § | é 
Ze n o om Sa) xn oS | Oo 
Country Districts. . i 
Foods and drinks 464 401} (6) 32) (9) 11) 8 7,097 60 
Textile and dress 255 9 8}. | 1,441 51 
Furniture 13 3 1 es 18 3 
Building 113 27 8; 60} 539) ... 
Apparatus for transpor tation 167 26 9 3) 1 = «(149 31 
Animal matters (not otherwise 66 39 ; 3} 5) 451 
classed) 7 , 
Wood and other vegetable sub- 318 239, ao 37 29} 11] 3,268, 277 
stances ‘a - 
Oils and fats (animal and vege- 38 Lh ets 210)... 
tuble) ae : 
Metals and minerals , 212 110 (1) 14 32; 11} 1,302 39 
Gold, silver, and precious stones 6 1 oe ee ea 3 
Ceramics (not otherwise classed) |... ae | ag, 
Production of heat, light, and A2 6 2) (2) ... 832 3 
energy 
Explo i ‘ives, ammunition, &e. 1 1 i ii 20)... 
Art, science, and letters 94 6 50, (2) 138) 2 ~29' 105 
Miscellaneous 3 | 1 
Total 1,792 897 @) 154(13) 97| 98) 165, 351] 572 


Electric. 


ne. 


ar 


Number of 
Persons 
|. Employed. . 
3,342 176 
1,368; 2,832 
76 3 
858 29 
1,528 5 
573 5} 
2,684 29 
188 5 
2,633 13 
21 
"184. 
14 19 
919 79 
23 - 1 


6 


532| 14,411| 3,196l1,712,021 


Average 


Approximate Value of— 


' Machinery and 
Plant in use. 


631,657 
192,146 
1,406 
39,258 
36,296 


~ 36,787 
187,224 


12,822 


183,266 
775 
274,332 
6,300 


108, 467 
1,285 


Land. 


100,274 


91,071 

5,155 
21,969 
55,705 
14,705 


58,229 
6,922 


56,517 
1,113 


12,163 


35, 450 
1 500, 


Buildings and 
Improvements. 


468,180. 


143,693 
4,985 
34.175 
71,829 
47,174 


99,252 
12,669 


75,140 
1 290 
88,797 
2,200 


52,425 
1,500 


emcee 


455, 7641, ,103,309 


"$91.LOJID {NUVI 
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NumBeEr or Facroriss, &¢.—continued. 


_ Orders of Industry. 


| State. 
Foods and drinks 
Textile and dress 
Furniture 
Building 
Apparatiis for transpor AatiGn 
Animal matters (dot otherwise 


classed) 
Wood and other vegetable sub- 
- Starices - 
Oils atid fats (animal and vege- 
table) 


Metals and minerals 
Gold, silver, and precious stones 
Ceramics (not otherwise classed) 
Production of heat, light, and 
energy . 
Explosives, ammunition, &. 
Art, scienca, and letters 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Electricity. 


worked . 
i 
comet 
= ® 2 s 7 
Zi wD Oo o 
635|  499/(13) © 
1,033} (1) 32) (8) 110; (3) 
197 26) (2) 43, (1) 
168 49 4 
344 42) 35) 
135 86 (1) 6 
oe | | 
472 360) (2) : 
[ 
58 46 > | 
504) (2) 198! (2) 158. (7) 
50 4 1 
“¢ 1 1 ee 
65 18 | (3) 
kee : 3] 
281). 12) (2) 180 a4) 
47; (1) 20; (8) 12) (1) 


will be found in Part VII. of the Statistical Register for the year 1902 


Number using 5 g Machinery 


“Actual Herne. power 
ao Engines used. 


1,395] 49,658) 23; 406 5,082,023 8,048,201 


Notr-—The figures it in 1 parentheses indicate engines worked in 1 conjunction with those of a different description: 
classes—those connected with the treatment of raw mhdtefial (567).an@ thasé déilitiy with finished articles (3,436). 


t Emphoyed. 


Average | 
Ntiber of 
persons’ 


| 


38 g 
do ee oi < 
DD es) On = a" 
8112,427} 408; 161} 9,068 2,262 
2,480) 749| 204} 7,268118,493 
400} 208; 29} 2,087) 272 
1,611) GI} 38} 2,193) 36 
859} 102| 21/ 4,576 40 
1,590/ 20) 34 LO7st 69 
a, 
5,409} 584/ 208} 5,223} 300) 
540 6 69s} «14 
3,523} 65381 177; 8.476 45 
1 41) 26, 9586, ~— 80 
42) A. 605} 5 
8,752, 58) 98) 1,020, 47 
Me 5B) 6183) 
410| 671; 182] 4,829) 1,235 
659, 72} 214) 998! 406 


j 4 


| Approximate Value of— 


| Maehinery.and | | 
Plant in-use. 


1,413, rn © 


hia 


296,423 


| 117;567' 


Buildings and 
Improvements, | 


_| Land. 


663, 797 4 482,261 
| 622,223 
— 167,992 
| 1¢7,914 


645,500 
131,027 
116,478 
165,772) + 98,682 
| 158,035 


236,804 


49,733 70,492 
309,020 
29,429 
19, 608 
124 116 


329, 879) 
49,839) 
11,497 


5,257 
335,325 
61, 133 


27,292 
357, 626 
124,599 


The factories are divided into two large 
The various sub- eloers of these classes 


PIG 


‘GOGT “yoog-4neg ane A 


ee ae | | aE | ce | i | ee | | i fe SS 
a een . 


. | 4003) @) 1,828) (28) 195) (4) 220 100138, 7941 4,682) 135,969 


Manufactories.- 
| Their classification according to the 
employed Was :— 


Under 4 hands — 525 factories 


4: bands. tg 398 i, 
to 10 -hands . 1,629 _,, 
Al to 20 ,, 726. 4s. 
21'to 50 ,, ABT Cy, 
B1 to 100, 148, 
101: andiupwards — 110 __s—=7 
Total 4,003. 


Of. those employed in factories. 


255 


number of hands Classifica 
tion 
according 
to hands 

1,636 hands employed. 

13603, 

11,303: ,, 

10,562. 

14,861 ,, 

10,2388 

23,360 


73,063, 


ith under 4 ‘hands, 389 


were employed in: connexion with creameries. 


Of the 7 


3,063 hands employed, 49,658 were males, and 


93,405. were ard and are deseribed as follows:— 


Working: proprietors, managers; and overseers ... 


5,427 men and 813 women 


Accountants and clerks 1,987 ,, 283i, 
~ Workers.in. factories 36,245 , 20,947  ,, 
2? at honte ae Q2. ”? 1,228 a> 
. ‘Engine drivers and:firemen ... 1,555 oa, — 
- Cartons; and. aaa 2,767 


All others — 


1,585 _,, 


134, 


The following is a summary of the manufactories and Return of 


4,003 | 


factories 


works, as returned for each of the years, 1898 to 1902:— aad aeiks 
for five 
Powe , Actual Year's. 
Number . PONGE AED ice | Horse- 
Year. of Electric, Oi, Power of 
Factories. Steam Gas. Water, Wind, Manual. Engines 
| or Horse. _ sed. 
1898 2,869 1,247 bal | 119 972. 30,853 
1899 3,027 1,267 603 | 135 1,022 33,046 
1900 3,097 1,260 637 | 187 1,068 | 33,410 
1901 3,249 1,282 689 | 160 1,118 34,548 
1902 1,328 | 755 | 380 | 43,821 
| | 


Hu ands employ ed. 


ae we 


Approximate Vv ralue of— 


Buildings and 


a: 
awe | Mates Males. | Femates. seen "Total. Machiners and 
1898 | 40,631 er 54,778 | 4,500,727 
1899 | 44041 | 16,029 | 60,070 | 4,632,629 
1990 ~— «| «45,794 | 18.413 | 64,207 | 4:710,834 
7901 ~—«|-47,058 | 19,470 | 66,529 | 4,847,130 
1902. 49,658 | 23,405 73,063 5,082,023. 


The statistics fer the year 1902 were collected for the first 


Land. eee 
gg ~~ £E | 
2,968,331 | 4,408,227 _ 
2,867,413 4,471,698 
2,591,653 4,592,462 
2,711,990 | 4,739,380 
3,045,291 | 5,125,969. - 


time by the police, under the direct supervision of the Statist. 


The list of the manufacturers as returned was compared ‘with 
and supplemented frem the list of the Chief Inspecter of 
Factories, which was available for the first time this year, 
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Heretofore this information was procured through the munici- 
pal authorities, and the large increase in the number of fac- 
tories returned for 1902 is mainly due to the new and more 
thorough system of collection made by the police, to the 
inclusion of cyanide works, and of establishments where the 
principal work done was repairing. These works (cyanide and 
repairing) were included amongst the factories in Victoria for 
the first time this year, in accordance with resolutions passed 


at the conference of statists: previously referred to. 


The 


addition, 754 new works, naturally caused a large increase in 
the total engine power employed, and increases the approxi- 
mate value of the machinery, plant, land, buildings, and im- 
provements from £12,298,500 in 1901 to £13 253,283 in 1902. 


Tanneries, 
fell 


Aigioush the number of these establishments decreased - 


mongeries, 1rOM 102 in 1898 to 95 in 1902, yet the horse-power of the 


and wool- 
washing 
establish- 
ments. 


1,766 to 1,635. 


engines used increased from 921 to 1,049 during the same 
period, whilst the number of hands employed decreased from 
~The approximate values of the machinery, 


plant, land, buildings, and improvements during the same 
period were :—— 


Year. 


1898 ... 
1899... 
1900 ... 
1901 ... 
1902... 


. Approximate Value of — 


£ 
90,037 


Machinery and | 
Plant i in | Use. 


87.120 


91,530 
99,710 


103,329 — 


Land. 


£ 


46,738 


43,040 
51,250 
47,750 


54,179 


Buildings and 
Improvements. 


& 
111,804, 
111,160 
117,960 

98,950 
104,114 


It is satisfactory to note that the machinery, &c., con- 
nected with this industry continues to increase in value, not- 
withstanding the decrease in the number of establishments in 


operation for the past year. 


Year. 


1898 
1899 
1900 __.. 
1901 i. 
1902 


430,809 
500,549 
406,260 
424,786 


- Calf Skins. 


Number Tanned of— 


Sheep and 
Other Skins. 
~ No. ; 
177,739 
197,514 
165,802 | 
181,522 
189,886 | 


No. 
1,271,960 
1,280,722 
1,395,600 | 

676,930 
313,166 | 


The opt Was :— 


Sheepskins 


Stripped. 


No. 
- 1,455,674 
1,395,626 
1,431,811 
—-615 614 
45°%,660 


' Wool 
Washed. 


lbs. 
7,545,066 
6,918,572 
6,866,383 
8,511,171 
5,279,916 


SSMS nl 
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The columns “Hides” and “Calf Skins” include the number 
of skins dealt with in small tanneries; but these are not in- 
cluded in the regular lists. 


Of the 5,279,916 lbs. of wool washed in 1902, there were - 
2,620,897 Ibs., valued at £125,512, exported, principally to the 
United Kingdom, the balance being treated in the State 
woollen mills, or on hand in these mills, or in private wool 
gtores at the end of the year. — 


The leather of all kinds exported amounted to 43,941 cwt., 
and was valued at £237,391. Of this, more than half was 
exported to the United Kingdom. | 


- Forest saw- mills were established for the purpose of Forest saw- 
cutting native timber at or near the place where it is grown. ™* 
The number of these mills increased during the last five years 
from 107 in 1898 to 124 in 1902, the horse-power of the engines 

used from 1,492 to 1,778, and the hands employed from 1,302 
to 1,467. The maximum number of hands (1,593) was employed 
in 1901. The approximate value of machinery, plant, land, 
buildings, improvements, together with the quantity and value 
of timber sawn during the last five years appears in the follow-. 
| ing statement :— 


Approximate Value of—' Timber Sawn. 
Year. Machinery) * Buildings | | . 
and. Plant Land. and Im- Quantity. Value. 
in use. provements. 
| £ 7 . &£  § Super ft. £ 
1898 ate 89,420° 7,545 30,271 | 387,698,486 104,734: 
1899 oe 101,880 7,510 27,670 40,7 16,500 107,938. 
1900 ee 104,500 7,520 27 350 44,782,330 125,12Yr 
1901 Si 91,810 6,170 13,500 46,495,885 134,310 
1902 vas 81,898 f,380 . 11,854 40,494,660 128,430 


: The result of the milling work of 1902 does not compare 

favourably with that of previous years, and this is to some 
extent accounted for by a large increase in the quantity of 

imported timber in the rough from £306,000 worth in 1900 to 
£317,900 worth in 1901, and to £357,000 worth in 1902, also to 
the falling off in the building trade since 1900, which would 
naturally leave large stocks of rough timber on the hands of 
the timber merchants throughout the State. The opening of 

~the Victorian markets to the timbers of other States since 
federation would no doubt also slightly contribute to this 
result. 


In all probability this industry will further decline in the 
‘. future, as the facilities heretofore granted to saw-millers to 
I 


Porestcon- , 


servation. 
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enter ‘upon Crown lands, cut down timber, and establish:mills, 
must of necessity be:extensively curtailed .in. the interests of 
forest conservation, and the preservation. of. a. large selection 
of indigenous trees, shrubs, and plants which otherwise may 
possibly be eradicated. 


The: area: of the forest: reserves: is becoming, so cuntatled 
year after year by alienatiom, that it will net be possible. to 
continue to grant licences for timber cutting, except under the 
most stringent conditions, and then only to a limited extent. 


A: greater danger than even the saw-mill industry is that 
which has been brought about'im the past by the entrance- of 
splitters upon the reserves. These men cut down the trees in 
ruthless fashion, and were. altogether regardless of* any’ pre- 
cautions: that might have been’ taken, and’ lieedless ef any 
safeguards that might have been effective in saving ‘the forests. 
The danger from fite is also very great. Large areas of vatw 
able timber are destroyed or damaged by the spread of exten 
sive fires in the hot'season. Marry of these are unquestionably 
due to:the carelessness of settlers in clearmg their land, and of 
timber-getters in leaving their camp fires unextinguished. The 
danger will only be completely met when the punishment 
meted out to those who use fire carelessly is adequate-to 
administer an effective check. In regard to the splitters, an 
important’ advance has been made dering ‘the past vear in the 
working of the more valuable forests by the abolition of 
timber-cutters’ licences and the substitution of personal 
permits for a fixed quantity of timber, and a:-specific class of 
tree. - Stringent conditions- are embodied in these permits, 
whieh are in’the form of an agreement between the Crown and 
the holder,.and can be revoked or suspended. at the pleasure 
of the Conservator for: any serious breach. of the forest reg 
lations. ? 


It must be remembered that the climatic conditions. which 
aid.the increase and.development of population. are also -most 
favourable to the growth of trees.. Yet, with. the advent. of 
man.into a new country, it must perforce lose its forests.. The 
woed.is necessary for fuel,for commercial purposes,for building 
and. fencing, and:for. mining and railway development;. whilst 
the land is required for cities, and markets,.and manufactories, 
and. the roads thereto, and for the cultivation of .agrieultural 
produce. | 


The use of forest. timber in new countries is, therefore, a 
necessity of the situation; but the removal of the trees should 
be so carried out as to ensure not only the economical harvest: 
ing: of the forest produce, but also the-other advantages:that 


follow therefrom; | 
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There is little doubt as to the advantages in regard to Forests— 


climate of the presence of forests. Their influence on rainfall 
has been disputed, because it is asserted that the conditions 
ypen which the amount of rain depends are not changed by 
the. existence of forests. These conditions are the presence 
of.eceans and-seas, the degree of heat,.and the rapidity with 
whieh the air moves over the surfaee ef the waters. Air 
currents ‘blowing lamdwards are year by year charged with 
‘the same amount of meisture, which precipitates as soon as 
the air is cooled below the point of saturation. It is argued 
that if the forests cause the precipitation, the regions behind 
are deprived of rain, because the air-currents which reach 
them are dry and unable'to yield a further supply of water. 


But this argument does not take into account the re- 
evaporation of moisture which the rain precipitates on the 
Jand,.and which is very great from lakes and streams, as well 
asifrom the soil, and.from the crowns of trees. Many instances 
can be given,.not only of the baneful effects.of the destruction 
of forests, but also of the benefits of re-afforestation. There 
4s abundant historical evidence that in past centuries the 
festruction. of the forests in many of the countries berdering 
the Mediterranean, such as Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Dalmatia, Italy, ‘Sicily, Spain, and Northern Africa, was 
follawed by marked changes in the climate, by periods of 
drought.and. fleod,.and by the-desiccation and erosion of the 
soil, .accompanied.by loss or diminution of fertility. In Vic- 
teria the .difference ef rainfall in open, treeless districts, and 
that .ini,thickly-clad forest regions, has been considerable, the 
average in the latter districts being. much higher than in the 
former. In 1898 the Roxval Commission on State Forests and 
Timber .Reserves, from whose reports the principal facts here 
given are abridged,. made enquiries from the various munici- 
palities.as.to the effeet upon.the water supply in their. districts, 
of.forest.clearing by settlers. .In.general, the answers showed 
that there had been a considerable diminution in the volume 
af water in the rivers.and creeks..only a small number of 
districts. being unaffected. 


For, that one direct result of the destruction of forests 
is the drying up of water courses, there is no difference of 
qpmion. ‘The deep absorbent mould of a forest area, protected 
bythe branches and leaves of the trees from the direct action 
df-the sun, is a splendid receptacle for the rain-water, which 
it gives out again in small streams and springs. The supply 
for the lowlands is thus regulated by the tree-clad ‘area, and 
‘the waste of water by its outpouring in torrents and freshets 
is prevented, and alternations of drought and flood checked. 
I 2 


influence 
on rainfall: 


tate forests 
—area and 
timbers. 


Forest 
legislation. 
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The presence of forests also regulates the temperature, pre- 
venting sudden changes, and the occurrence of severe frosts 
and hail storms consequent upon them. | 


The past history and present position of forestry in Vic- 
toria are as follow:—The area of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, 
of which the forest area is about 11,797,000 acres, consisting 
of inaccessible mountain country and of proposed or existing 
reserves. The area of existing State forest reserves is only 
4,341,248 acres, that of timber reserves only 338,292 acres, the 
two together making a total of 4,679,540 acres available for 
State forestry purposes. The difference between this total 
ard the 11,797,000 acres of forest being the area of practically 
inaccessible mountain ranges, where economic forestry is 
rendered difficult. The most important timber trees in the 
reserves are—(1) river red gum, of which the supply on Crown 
reserves is very limited, being principally confined to Barmah 
and Gunbower forests, on the Murray; (2) red ironbark, whose 
product is chiefly supplied from trees of small size, the mature 
forests having been largely cut.out; (3) grey box, which is the 
principal firewood for the metropolis, and flourishes in the 
north-eastern district, in South Gippsland, and in the eastern- 
most portion of the State; (4) yellow stringybark, luxuriant in 
South Gippsland; (5) blue gum, growing chiefly in the Mount 
Cole reserves, Otway forest, and Western and Southern Gipps- 
land; (6) spotted gum; (7) yellow box; and (8) messmate, which 
cover wide areas in various parts of the State; (9) stringybark, 
flourishing in the northern and north-eastern districts, and in 
the Yarra watershed; (10) blackbutt, found in the forests along 
the seaboard; (11) silvertop, an alpine and mountain-range pro- 
duction; (12) cypress pine, growing on the sandy and loamy 
ridges and hills in the Murray district, and the Mallee; (18) 
blackwood, a valuable fine-grained timber, attaining its best 
development in Southern and Western Gippsland, and in the 
Otway forest; and (14) evergreen beech, covering large areas 
in the Otway forest, and also found in the mountainous parts 
of Gippsland and the Yarra watershed. These two latter 
timbers, together with sassafras, satin box, sycamore, olive 
and pencil wood, found usually under high forest, are those 
principally used for household furniture and cabinet work 
epee and for carving, veneering, and picture-frame 
making. | 


From 1876 efforts at forest legislation have been made, 
hut the necessities of the situation have not yet been met. 
In the year named, a short Forest Act provided .for the 
creation of local forest boards. In 1879, 1881, 1887, and 1892, 
Bills were introduced to deal with the subject, but not one 
of them became law. The only forest legislation is that con- 
tained in the “Land Act 1901,” which, after empowering the 


«a 
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Governor-in-Council to set aside and withdraw from settle- 


ment temporarily or permanently reserves of timber for sawing — 


or splitting purposes, and reserves for the growth and preserva- 
tion of timber, and to except lands or any portion thereof from 
occupation for business or residential or mining purposes, 
forbids the alienation of State forests or timber reserves, but 
permits the latter reserves when denuded of timber to be added 
to other classes of land which may be alienated or occupied 
for settlement. But another section gives the Governor-in- 


Council power to increase or diminish the area of land under 


these headings, and thereby nullifies the protective effect of 
the sections which forbid the alienation. The maintenance of 
all such areas, except those proclaimed as permanent reserves, 


- is thus endangered. 


Considering the unsatisfactory position occupied by 
forestry in Victoria, where the only protection is that afforded 
by a department whose policy in general is to open all lands 
to settlers as quickly and as freely as possible, it must be 
observed that the issue of every licence to cut timber in the 
State reserves is, more or less, a menace to forest preservation. 
In many districts the supply for fuel is totally insufficient to 
meet the home consumption. Extensive areas of the best 
natural forest country, such as the slopes of the Dividing 
Range, have long since passed from the Crown. In 1888 a 
Conservator of Forests was appointed, but little attention was 
paid to his oft-repeated warnings. Supervision has, however, 
been exercised by his officers, who have striven to preserve 
intact those limited areas which the utter neglect of forestry 
has now left to the State. 


After a thorough investigation of the whole subject, thie Worast eon: 


Royal Commission came to the conclusion that a high standard 
of forestry could not be successfully established until the 
reserves were declared inalienable by Act of Parliament, and 
the control and administration of the forests removed from 
political interferenceand vested in anindependent Conservancy 
- Board. In order that there might be no undue delay in carrying 
out this great reform they drafted, in. 1901, a comprehensive 
Forests Bill providing for the delimitation and permanent 
tennre of all reserves, the protection under tree cover of all 
mountain watersheds and lake and river frontages, the proper 
regulation of timber cutting on unreserved Crown lands, the en- 
couragement of tree planting on denuded areas, the granting 


of larger protective powers to the Conservator and his staff,and — 


the institution of reasonable penalties for grave breaches of the 
law. Provision was also made for the establishment of an 
effective system of fire protection. The Bill has been highly 
commended as essential to the foundation of an intelligent 
forestry policy by competent authorities in Victoria and the 


servation— 
Royal Com- 
mission. 
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nei ighbouring States to whom it has been submitted,‘but owing 
to a press of other new legislation it has not yet been deait 
with by Parliament. 


While the Governments of all the great nations of the 
world have seen the necessity of forest conservation, and of 
re-afforesting large areas for the general purposes of forestry, 
the Government of Victoria has in the past done very little. 
Something less than a thousand acres ‘were enclosed along the 
lower slopes of the You Yangs, and planted with eucalypts 
and conifers for timber, and with wattles for bark. Minor 
plantations exist at Sawpit Gully (Dividing Range), Havelock, 
Majorca, and Macedon. There are also two forest nurseries 
situated at Maeedon -and Creswick, which have lately been 
extended. 


The timber plantations at You Yangs, Creswick, and 
Majorca have also been extended, and-new plantations of the 
best varieties of wattle for the production of bark‘ for tanning 
purposes have been formed. No forest.produece yields such.a 
goed -retura to the :State as wattle, the -reyalties for the 
stripping rights ranging from £2 10s. to £5'10s. per ton, aceord- 
ing to the distance from the chief tanning centres. As a rule, 
the bark is fit for a first stripping in the sixth year after the 
trees are planted, but the main yield is obtained in the seventh 
and eighth years. 


‘The evils of.destruction, to whieh reference;shas ‘been made, 
might ‘have'been to:some extent mitigated by planting trees 
in areas where cereals do not. thrive, because of poor or thin 
soil.or excessive rainfall. There are many-such areas, in the 
neighbourhood of towns and cities, and even in. agricultural 
districts, where trees might have been advantageously planted, 
and. forests reserved. Unfortunately,-even these.areas have 
passed ‘frem the Grown, but. doubtless .suitable arrangements 
are possible whereby the present owners can be induced ‘to 
establish.plantations. There are still, however, in many parts 
ef Victoria, unapprepriated areas, on the tops and slopes of 
hills and mountains, and on the steep sides of river banks, 
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which may be reserved for forests; and. planted with tree- 
stocks: 


A lively sense of the irreparable injuries that result from 
the despoliation of forest areas should’ induce extreme caution 
in the further alienation of these lands. 
_ The establishments connected. with this industry increased Bacon and 
from 24 in. 1897 to 28 in 1902, and the number of hands em- ing. 
ployed from. 204:in 1897 to 285 in.1902. The.approximate value 
of machinery and. plant increased from £15,750. to £29,611, and 
the weight of bacon and hams from 7,248,049: Ibs. to 11,702,322 
ibs. during the same period. . 


The. following. gives. details-of the industry between 1898 
and 1902: — 


Approximate Value. of— | 


a Figs P ‘ eae : 
oy aie ¥ an 
ear Machinery Land. pus Pay ieee OO aed: saa 
' and Plant.: : 1 ah 7 a? 
| | iniprovements 
| nae £ | £ No. | lbs. 
1898 _ 18,250 | | 5,730 | 18,950- 69,140 | 7,135,740 
1899 | 24,265. ; 6,870: | 22,205 | 83,661 | 8895,122 
1900 | 23,210 | 7,680 25,200 109,619 10,267,778 
1904L- 27,900 | 8-690 | 27,670 112,428° | 11,696,710 
1902 | 29,611 | 9,231 | 30,625 114,539. 11,702,822 
| | 


‘ Nore.—The columns, ‘Pigs Sinuphtered *and ** Weight of Bacon and Ham Cured,” include 
the manber aad quantity: dealt with in “small factories. These are not ineluded in the regular list: 


Im addition, the following quantities of bacon and hams 
were returmed as having been cured on farms; viz.:—1,795,372 
‘Ibs. in 1898; 2,081,192 lbs. in 1899, 2,936,769 lbs. in 1900, 
3,314,906 lbs. in 1901, and 2,736,048 Ibs. in 1902. 


Of: the: 11,702,322: Ibs: of bacon and hams cured in 1902, pyport-ot : 
33S7,411. Ibs., valwed at £129,817, were exported, principally jams 
to Western Austraha. 


The number of butter and cheese factories, exclusive of Butterand 
@feameries, was 211 in 1902. The great majority of these ne 
emploved steam power. There was a decrease of 7 from the 
frevious vear, but am increase: of 102, or nearly 100 per'cent., - 
during the last ten years. Of the factories in operation in: 


Butter and © 


cheese 
made on 
farms. 


Butter and 
cheese 
made in 
factories 
and on 
farms. 


Export of 
butter. 
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1902, 177 made butter, 8 made butter and cheese, and 26 made 
cheese only. The number of creameries was first recorded in 
1895, when there were 284. In 1902 there were 334, the 
maximum number being 399 in 1900. From 1898 to 1902 the 
horse-power of the engines used increased from 2,666 to 3,759, 
the number of hands employed from 1,220 to 1,403, the ap- 
proximate value of machinery, plant, land, buildings, and im- 
provements from £446,135 to £547,775. The quantity of milk 
received at the factories and creameries increased from 
77,520,000 gallons in 1895—the first year in which a record was 
kept-—to 80,621,245 gallons in 1902. In 1900, the return was — 
116,220,239 gallons—the maximum quantity received. 


The output from butter and cheese factories during the 
last five years was:— | 


Year. | Butter. Cream Sold. Cheese. Spree Milk 
Ibs. gallons. lbs. | gallons. ; 
_ 1898 ... | 26,886,860 39,277 2,289,170 164,817 
1899 . 45,878,459 | 62,493 2,373,178 | 205,888 
1900 || 48,889,996 38,274 | 2,508,843 263,138 
1901 | 40,824,928 50,092 | 2,073,940 266,083 
1902 3%,927,546 23,739 2,128,835 243 904. 


— 


In addition to the quantity of butter and cheese made in 
the factories, the following quantities were returned as having 
been made on farms, viz..—Butter, 7,193,450 Ibs. in 1898, 
7,449,126 Ibs. in 1899, 6,764,122 Ibs. in 1900, 6,032,644 Ibs. in 
1901, and 6,300,208 Ibs. in 1902; cheese, 2,108,199 Ibs. in 1898, 
2,139,528 Ibs. in 1899, 1,775, 397 Ibs. in 1900, 1,900 728 lbs. in- 
1901, and 1,720,726 Ibs. in 1902. 


Taking the returns of butter from all sources, the largest 
quantity, 55,604,118 lbs., was made in 1900. The. largest 
quantity of cheese, 5,052,782 lbs., was made in 1895. The 
figures under this head have undergone only a slight variation 
during the last ten years, the lowest during that period being 


in 1893, when the return was 3,748,555 Ibs. 


Of the total quantity of butter made in factories and on 
farms, 39,227,754 lbs., 15,040,029 lbs., valued at £7 69,811, were 
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exported, principally to the other Australian States and South | 
_ Africa. 


The total quantity of cheese made in factories and on Export of 
farms was, 3,849,561 Ibs., of which 797,438 Ibs. valued at “" 
£26,978, were exported, principally to Queensland and New 


South Wales. 


The number of works for freezing and preserving meat Meat treez- 
increased from 6 in 1895 to 15 in 1902, the horse-power from eee 
529 to 825, and the number of hands from 238 to 598. The” 
approximate value of machinery, plant, land, buildings, and 
improvements shows an increase of £25,040 in the same period. 

The output was:— | 


Frozen. 


Year. — 


Rabbits. Poultry. 


Sheep. . Cattle. 
No. Qrs. No. No. 
1898 be ..| 215,689 398 3,014,240 22,962 
'- 1899 ee a 475,579 9,608 4,477 866 5,405 
1900 yay, eens 437,242 16.096 4,840,128 44,050 
1901 | ee te: 417,721 6,395 3,990,460 71,490 
1902 ~ | 875,178 1,388 6,218,422 34,228 - 
Preserved. 
Year. | 
Beef. Mutton. Rabbits. Fish. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. — Cwt. 
1898 349 2,790 | 22,687 2,381 
« 1899 608 4,277 34,144 6. 
1900 5,593 2,198 © 24.874: 831 
1901 3,304 2,417 26,303 1,140 
1902 7,705 14,913 16,537 2,134 


| The quantity of Victorian frozen mutton exported in 1902 Export of 
was 13,320,200 Ibs., valued at £185,539, of which nearly 55 per meat. 

cent. was sent to the United Kingdom, and the greater portion 

of the balance to South Africa. The quantity of frozen beef 

exported was 583,500 Ibs., valued at £10,185. The value of 

_frozen poultry and game exported was £18,821. The number | 

of pairs of frozen rabbits and hares exported was 3,274,210, 

valued at £160,445, 98 per cent. of which was sent to the 

United Kingdom. The export of preserved rabbits was ov, 835 

Ibs., and its value was £13,528. 


Flour mills. 
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‘Meat ‘Keenzincg AND ‘PRESERVENG. 


By A. A. Brown, Esq., M.B., B.S, Inseecror oF Foup FoR Export, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULITURE. 


Meat products, frezen and canned in Victoria, find their 
way to different parts of the world. Government supervision 
is exercised over slaughtering establishments and canneries 
where meats are prepared for export, and no unsound carease 
is passed for export, and no meat from such a carcase or that 
has undergone any putrefactive charge is permitted to be 
canned. Before any: meat product ‘can ‘be : placed ‘en: ‘board a 
vessel for. expertation ‘beyond australia, the consignor . mast 
make.a declaration that it has been derived trem .healthy 


sources, and an expert Government official makes a careful 


examination before it is placed on board ship. 


The fecundity of the rabbit in Victoria is marvellous,. 
and its extermination has now -. become a matter of im- 
possibility. The export trade in frozen and canned rabbits has. 
converted what otherwise would be a.serious pest into a com- 


meodity of considerable commercial, value. 


fhe rabbits of Victoria are singularly free from bacterial 
diseases, and the only parasitic diseases are Coccidiesis 
(C ovcidium Oviforme) and Hydatids (Gysticercus Pisiformis). 


These mills decreased in number by 10-and the number 
of hands by 101 simee ‘1898, whilst an increase of 314 took 
place in the -horse-power of the engines. The approximate 
values of machinery, plant, land, buildings, and improvements, 
the wheat operated-on for flour, ‘and: the- quantity: of flour made 
during, the last five years, were as follow :— 


Approximate. Value of— 


é ; ss ‘Wheat 
Year. ; Operated 


mee | land. | mordees, | eRe po 

we &£ .& bushels, tens. | 

1898 "295,135 60,515 185,520 7,947,381 154,722" 
1890. | 804,865 62,885. 186,070 =| °95130,289. |. 3184,836. 
1900 | .297,880 | .74,442: 184,470 8,387,323. 169,739 
1901 ‘280,130 70,5380 175,520 .| 9,482,175 | 190,845 


1902 7266,980 | ‘76121 | 171,125 | 84913224 | ~“T70WR6 


The exports of produce from flour mills were :— 


Flour, 4A,783,7. QO. lbs., valued at. 8279, 293. 
Bran, 17,648,500 lbs. " £51,226 
Pollard, 4, 439 800 lbs. ae ‘£13,408 
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The two sugar refineries working in 1902 employed steam Sugar __ 
engines of 424 horse-power and 346 hands, treated 952,801 cwt, “™°"* 
of raw (cane) sugar, and produced 879,521 cwt. of refined sugar, 
and 61,052 cwt. of refined treacle. The value of the machinery, 
plant, land, buildings, and improvements. was returned at 
£168;500. Although there is one factory less in 1902 than in 
1898, the horse-power of the engines is about the same, while 
the hands employed increased by 22. The output of sugar was 
less by 11,359 ewt., but that: of treacle increased by 12,748 ‘cwt. 

The value of the machinery, &c., increased by £35,670. 


 ‘The-nunrber of breweries:.in 1902, 44, was seven less than Breweries. 
in 1898, but. the number of hands employed increased from 

1,088 to 1,112. The approximate value of the machinery, plant, 

‘land, buildings; and' improvements, the quantities of materials 

used, and the beer made during. the last five years, were:— 


‘Approximate Value of— | Materials Used— _ 


Year. | Machinery . Bulldinss. = | rant Made. 
{ _and Land. Improve- Sugar. Malt. Hops. 
Plant mentsy | i 

| . | £ .: £ £ cwt. | bushels. | Ibs. | gallons. 
1898... | 177,265 447,185 | 282,085. 109,853 | 606,503} 718,230, 15,490,017 
1899... | 189,590} 447,885} 281,265 109,881 | 595,149" 676,959 | 15,326,289 
1900 ... | 204:840| 230,530] 269:410! 111,863} 598,09%| 648°648 | 16,162,550 
1901 ... | 212,280} 236,310 | 271 600 | 113,686 | 608,445) 650214 : 16,563,068 
"4902 —i. | 211,086.| 228,990) EIS 115,258) 625,441.) 677,262: 17,162,680 


| 


Nots.—The columns under ‘‘ Materials Used” and ‘‘ Beer Made” include those of small 
breweries, not. included ‘in the regulay. list.. 


The distilleries decreased from 10 in 1898 to 9 in 1902, Distineries. 
the hands from 138 to 73, the estimated value of machinery, 
plant, land,. buildings, and improvements. from £154,990 to 
£147,644, whilst the horse-power of the engines increased. from 
170 to 198. The materials used in the manufacture of spirits 
were :-— 


coe 


Year. : Wine. Malt. Wheat. | Maize. ee Be lat Beer. 

Gallons. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. ' Bushels. lbs. Gallons. 

1898 ... 350,956 46,177 iad me 1,963: | 5,178;880 1,000 
1899 ...| 160,798 | 84,558 | 3,129) ... 112 | 5,344,640]... 

1900... 160,801 | — 91,2238 2,358 3,692 26 | 4,652,480 | 

1901 te 148,584 | 123,394) 1,541 | 16,000 2,464 | 2,853,760 2,265 
1902... 128,272 16,744 87 | 11,880 2,507 | 1,780,016 tease 


Spirits made by vine-growers for fortifying wine are not 
inckaded‘in: the previous table. The following quantities were 


Tobacco, &e. 
manufac- 
tories. 


Year. 


1898 | 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


much larger than in previous years. 
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distilled during the last five years in vineyards for that pur- 
pose :—88,885 gallons in 1898, 42,625 gallons in 1899, 30,554 
gallons in 1900, 38,058 gallons in 1901, and 49,867 gallons in 
1902. The following are the quantities of Victorian spirits 
consumed (i.e., duty paid) in the years named :—192,770 gallons 


in 1898, 204,637 gallons in 1899, 194,345 gallons in 1900, 297,486. 


gallons in 1901, and 234,986 gallons in 1902. 


These decreased from 14 in 1898 to 13 in 1902, but there 
was an increase in the horse-power of the engines from 99 to 
154, in the number of hands employed from 764 to 1,293, and 
in the value of machinery, plant, land, buildings, and improve- 
ments from £154,950 to £176,531. The quantity of material 
used and the output from 1898 to 1902 were:— 


Manufactured Leaf. Quantity Manufactured of— 


| 


SSN cate Papas SPR a Yee SRE a eee eee 


aponed Operated on. | 

eae | Tobacco. | Snuff. Cigars. Cigarettes. 
Duty Paid. Imported. | Colonial. | | : as 

| Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. lbs. | No. No. 

... | . 970,382 | 1,080,580 | 386,148 | 1,066,003 | 1,300 8,963,737 84,149,770: 
... | 1,246,582 | 1,809,067 | 306,728 | 1,191,327 782 9,689,992 85,055,431 
... | 1,743,280 | 1,661,632. | 276,407 | 1,722,236 794 | 11,584,442 | 111,010,705 
.. | 2,742,653 } 2,542,580 | 230,113 | 2,365,831 | 1,133 | 13,025,840 | 125,693,600: 
ea | 969,602 | 1,379,905 | 205,434 | 1,630,510 550. | 11,936,455 | 100,817,104. 


aN ee en ~ 


The total production and consumption of tobacco, duty 
paid, for the same period were:— | | 


bie Olas Imported Manu- Total Consumption. . 
Year. and Snuff) =| factured Tobacco, | _ 
Made in State, Duty Paid. 
Excise. Duty Paid. Quantity. Average per Head. 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1898 1,287,946 1,115,076 2,403,022 2°08 
1899 1,456,102 1,036,777 | 2,492,879 2°10 
1900 1,803,550 878,473 2,682,023 2°25 
1901 2,658,899 | 931,296 3,590,195 2°98 
1902 1,653,170 552,611 2,205,731 1:83 


i 
i) 


_ In anticipation of the increased duty which operated in the 
latter part of 1901, a large quantity of tobacco was withdrawn 
from bond, and the amount of excise paid was consequently 


Hence the consumption 
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per head that year appears to be higher, and in the following 
year lower than the real average. 


These mills increased from 8 in 1898 to 10 in 1902. They Woollen 


were situated, one in each of the following municipalities :— 
Ballarat Kast, Castlemaine, Collingwood, Footscray, Williams- 
town, and Bungaree Shire, and two in each of the munici- 
_ palities of Geelong, and Newton and Chilwell. The horse-power 
of the engines increased from 770 to 1,716, the number of 
hands from 813 to 1,122, and the approximate value of the 
machinery, plant, land. buildings, and improvements from 
£219,515 to £289,645, during the same period. The quantities 
of wool and cotton used, and of goods manufactured, were :— 


i fe d— 
Quantity Quantity Goods Manufacture 
of of 


Year 
. Scoured Cotton 
Wool Used. | Used. ee Flannel. Blankets. | fe nee 

uc lbs lbs. yards. yards. No. of pairs. | No. 
1898 we | 1,217,953 188,000 988,067 | 1,031,914 |. 238,872 2,375 
1899 ... | 1,634,680 154,388 1,051,832 | 1,108,183 33,427 3,200 
1900 a. | 1,831,000 178,332 971,267 | 1,596,120 56,340 3,000 
1901 .». | 2,028,509 250,184 818,975 | 2,229,617 49,302 4.690 


1902 — ... | 2,149,897 | 273,385 708,749 | 2,612,343 67,609 5,718 


These factories increased from 89 in 1898 to 182 in 1902, Boot 


the horse-power of the engines from 282 to 461, the number 
of hands from 4,019 to 5,101, and the approximate value of 
machinery, plant, land, buildings, and improvements from 
£179,945 to £223,290. The following are the quantities of 
goods manufactured each year from 1898 to 1902:— 


Goods Manufactured— 


Year. Boot and Shoe | *"~ iis 

Boots and Shoes. Uppers for other . Slippers. ° 
; than Factory use. a 

“ No. of pairs. No. of pairs. No. of pairs. 
1898 eae 2,611,532 53,812 95.600 
1899 a 2,929,011 50,673 96,976 
1900 veh 3,446.809 18,639 66,740 
~ 1901 Sau 3,125,799 66,057 92,174 
1902 oa 3,613,487 72,391 216,483 


Sn A et 
Notr.—The number of slippers returned for 1902 includes canvas shoes and house-boots, which 
were not returned previous to this year. 


factories. 


gos? 
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 . The export.of beots and shoes: is mainly to the nerghbour- 
ing States. The quantity exported in 1902 was 757,492 pairs, 
and their value £186,224. 


The brickyards increased since 1898 from 94 to 107, the 


Brickyards 
ates horse-power of the engines from 856 to 1,066, the number of 
— hands from 1,105 to: 1,451, and the approxtmate value of 
machinery; plant: land, buildings; and improvements from 
£212,580" to. £248,186. 

The number of bricks made, and the value of pottery and 
of pipes and ‘tiles manufactured during eae same period, were 
returned ‘as: follow :— 

Number : Value-of+- 
Year. __ of : — 
eine ade Pottery. Pipes and Tiles. 
| £ 2 
1898 ... 64,511,000 36,345 25,746. 
1899 ... 82,751:200'| 51,538 27,515 
1900 ... 85,887,275 | 55,751 19,870 | 
1901 .. 86,769,000 73,060 23,695 
1962::.. 92,503,080 | L074 27,289: 
_ Notsz.—The number of bricks includes those inde in small brick-yards. 
seed The number of eoay and candle works was the same in 
works. 1902 as in 1898, viz., 22, but there were 26 in operation in 


1904: Between the years: 1898 and: 1902 the horse-power of 
engines: decreased from: 549. (including. the power of. boilers.im 
one. large factory) to. 290, but the hands employed. increased 
from 425 to 486. The estimated value of machinery, plant, 
land, buildings, and improvements decreased steadily since 
i898, but on the other hand ‘the quantity of seap and candles 
shows a substantial ‘increase, as: will be seen by reference te 
the figures below:— 


Approximate Value of— | Products Made. 


Year. aie es | Build d | Soap 
ac inery a uildings and '! hee a | 
Plant in Use. | ae inwpreversente. Sin anu Peeteries anes: 
ae fe. £. Cwt Cwt. 

1898 .. 100,105 48,865 66,700 . 128,000 41,907 
1899 ... 105,145 48,950 67,590 136,424 | 45,848 
1900... 95,114 | 42,675 58,049 ) 183,678 | 46,624 
1901... 97,260 42,870 60,940 | 143140 | 47.318 
1902 ... 91,325 "39,967 58,852 | 165,188 49,406 
i | 
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“Tre expert: 6f commen Soap in. 1002 was 2,10612: tbs. .and 
its value-was CIT:794. "Phe export of candles was’ 793,919! Tbs., 
vdlued at £17,222. 


The number of electric light works deereased ‘from “10 in 
1898 to 7 in 1902 (due to amalgamation of werks in the city 
of. Melbourne); the horse-power of the engines increased from 
4402 to’ 7,178; but on the other hand the number of hands 
enzyploved decreased. from ‘158 to 147, the maximum number 
employed being 199 in 1901. The approximate value of 
machinery, plant, land, buildings, and improvements, also the 
quantity of eleetricity supplied, are set forth in the rongNane 
taliie ‘for the period under:review :—- 


Approximate Value of— 


_ Year. | T Electricity 
Machinery and Land Buildings and | Supplied. 
Plant. is Lwprovements. | 
| , : | | | British Units. 
1898 oe 156,570 16,300 37, 920 4,507,176 
1899 xa 152,780 16,200 37,720 4.505,351 
1900 ae 145,580 16,060 | - 87,7009 6,100,519 
1901... | 220,890 | «1,240 86.730 | 6,680,214 
1902 . 204,022 | 10,000 67,651 | 6,450,560 
} 


{ 
| 
| 
1 


Forty-seven gasworks were in operation in 1902, and 46 
in 1898. An increase from 350 to 543 took place in the horse- 
power of engines in use, and from 680 to 758 in the number 
of hands employed. In the value of machinery, plant, and 
buildings, and improvements, however, a reduction from 
£1,230,663 to £1,201,794 is reported for the same period. 

‘ : 


The quantities of coal used, of gas made, and of coke 
preduced, during the period under review, are shown here- 
under :— 


! 
Year. ec eae Coal Used. | Gas Made. agate, | Coke Produced. 
| Tons. | cunicrect. | Cubic Feet. Tons. 
1898 142,411 | 1,457,948,000 74,778 
1899 an 149,733 | 1,477,450,400 75,603 
1900 .| 158,455 1,516,531,100 77,255 
1901 a 159,374 1,567,649,380 84,546 
1902 : 169,356 | i 642,652,799 92,308 


Electric: 
light 
works. 


Gasworks,. 


The number of stone quarries (including stone crushing Stone 


works) increased from 52 in 1898 to 79 in 1902, the horse- 
power of the engines from 1138 to 210, the number of hands 


quarries”. 
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employed from 280 to 567, and the approximate value of 
machinery, plant, land, buildings, and improvements from 
£28,135 to £39,314 during the same period. The quantity and 
value of stone raised for the years 1898 to 1902 are set forth 
in the following table:— 


Quantity of Stone Operated on— 
Approximate 
Total none 


Year. 
. Sandstone, _ Of 
Bluestone. | Freestone, |: Granite. Stone Raised. 
Slate, &c. 

c. yds. ._ & yds. c. yds £& 
1898 <a Se 141/112 864, 306 19,182 
1899 eee ues 209,960 930 650 30,401 
1900 ‘iis ees 252,870 1,263 400 44,513 
1901 ee 7 270,126 — 2,400 1,500 45,447 
1902 en gee 823,485 5,964 3,099 | 58,395 
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1.—AREA AND PopunaTion, 1902. 
Estimated Population, Narahari 
Area 31st December, 1902. eve Estimated 
State in | 7 Mean 
Square Females} Persons}Population 
; Miles Males. | Females. Total. to 100 | to the 902. 
. Males. |Sq. Mile 
Victoria | 87.864 602,384 603,129 1,205,518 10071 | 13°72 |1,207,110 
New South Wales.. 310,700, 739,290} 666,160,1,405,450} 9071 | 4°52 [1,892,575 
Queensland ... | 668,497; 285,482} 229,369) 514,851; 80-3 ‘77 | 518,612 
South Australia— : | 
Proper 880,070. 181,579] 179,876) 361,455) 99-1 95 | 359,232 
Northern Tervitory| 523,620 3,872 464, 4,336] 12°0 Ol 4,510 
Western Australia... | 975,920} 130,636) 84,504 215,140] 64°7 "22 | 207,142 
Tasmania 26,215) 92,034) 85,043) 177, Or7 92°4 | 6°75 | 175,652 
Australia... 2,972,906|2,035,277|1,848,545'3,883, 822, 90°8 | 1°31 [3,859,833. 
New Zealand 104 471 “425, 908 382,021 807, 929, 89-7 | 7-73 797,793 
2.—PopruLaTIons at Various CENSUSES. 
- Census Period. 
State. , . 
1861. 1871. | 1881. 1891. 1901. 
Victoria 540,822 731,528 862,346 | 1,140,405 | 1,201,341 
New South Wales 350,860 503,981 751,468 | 1,132,284 | 1,359,133. 
Queensland... | ae 30,059 117,960 218,525 393,718 503,266 
South Australia  (in- 126,830 185,626 279,865 320,431 362,604 
eluding Northern 
Territory ) | | 
Western Australia 15,100 25,270 29,708 49,782 184,124 
Tasmania 89,977 | 101,020 | 115,705 | 146,667 | 172,475 
Australia 1,153,148 | 1,665,385 | 2,252,617 | 3,183,237 | 3,782,943 


772,719 
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3.—MicRATION BY Sea, 1902. 


nd 
er ar a ea 


Arrivals. | Departures. 
(As recorded.) | (As recorded.) 


State. 


Males. | Females.| Total. Males.  eniaies: Total. 


ere omer 
| 
{ 
Victoria see | 96, atl ore 30,573 | 87,557 62,963 | | 34,970 | 97,933 
| 


New South Wales 54,941 | 81, 190 36,720 | | 21,529 | 58,249 


| 


24,896) 125964) 37:860° 14,489, 6,562') 21,001 


354: | 449, | | 101 548 
Western Australia: ... 
| 


Queensland ag ... | 12,5041 53238 ) 17,762.' 14,771 | 6,066 | 20,837 
South Australia— | 
Proper .. .. | 24,293 | 12,515 | 36,808 ; 25 - 14,133 |. 39,926 
Northern Territory 208) 56 
"| 


Tasmania .. 17 7525 | 10,023) 27, fied & 15,265 | 9,307] 24,572 
| 2 | Sse re ca | Stee rae re iar er a - inte 
Australia oats 44, (191,441 | 97 5640 1289, O81. ‘170, ae 92,668 |263;061 
New Zealand — age 2%, ee | 8,771 | 30,293 208 15 600, 6,701 | 22,301 
4, MIGRATION BY Lanp, 1902, 
| Arrivals. Departures. - 
State. 
: Males. roles. Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
| j : | oe | ee ea | 
Victoria 12,263 8,175. | 20, 433 9,473 | 6;314| 15,787 
New'South Wales: ... ... | 48,4392 | 22,3441 633776 | 54,910 | 29,246:| 84,156 
| | | 
Queensland a .. | 11,823 | 5,007 16;320| 9/563.) 4,888 | 14,451 - 


| i 
15,178 | 35,086 | 18,661 | 14,223'| 32,884 
| 


ame 


South Australia—Proper ... | 19,908 
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>. Birrus, Dgatus, syp Marriacss, 1902. 


279: 


Births. 
eres | | Dlegiti- 
Total | mate. 
Victoria ... 80,461 | 1,677 
New South Wales. .... |. 87,885 2,497 
Queensland ‘ 114,246 8&9 
South Australia— | 
Proper 8,927 | 389 
Northern Territory 20 | 
Western Australia |) 6,282 247 
Tasmania 5,085 341 
Australia 102, 


New Zealand 


State. 


Victoria 

New South Wales ... 

Queensland 

South Australia— 
Proper ... 
Northern Territory 

Western Australia ... 


Tasmania... 


Australia 


New Zealand 


20,635 | 


Excess of Births 


716 | .:5,980 


981 


over Deaths. 


Number. 


714,284 


Per cent. 


—~—,: 


. 8353 


aul 
21,189 | 127°3 


8,Qf2 

4,691 | 110-7 

—58 |—290:0. 
3,409 | 120°8 | 
8,171 | 16837 
54,698 | 1128 
£12,280 | 1466 


“42951 


‘Deaths. | Marriages. 
16,177: | -8j477 
16,646 | .10j486 
6,204 | 3,248 
4,236:| 2,376 
78, 7 
2,823 | °2,024 


*8,375 


| 
! . 
| 


48,078. | .27j)926 


~ Males te 100 


1,914 | 21,318 


‘63388 


Females. 


Born. | Died. | Total. 


104-7 
104°4: 


(104°3° 


105°3 
66°7 
108°4 


1050 


——$— = 


180°3 
13841 
“17271 


120°6 
1460°0 
184°9 
120: 


Per 1,000 of Mean Population. 


‘Births. | Deaths. Marriages. 


oeenienenneenl Rented teen ee tN 


.26°63 | 12:46 


25°89 | 1650 


| 


Deaths ofIn- | 


fants ‘Under 1 | 


Year. 


Per 100 
Births. 


3,308 | 1886 


‘4,152: | 10°97 


1,424 | 10#02 


8-OL 


Percentage 
of Illegiti- 
mate to 


436 


1049 138°0 /11,011)| 10°71 5°82 


106°5 


1403 | 1,712 


8°29 


4°46 


etd 


tate. 


| Victoria 


New South Wales - 


Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 


Tasmania 


6.—BrirtHs anp BirtH Rate per 1,000 or tHE PopPuLATION. 


1860-62. 


Births. 


23,571 
14,782 
1,453 
5,781 
600 
3,198 


Rate. 


43°62 


42°14 
48°33 


46°02 — 


38°48 
36°43 


1870-72. 


Births. 


27,298 


20,013. 


5,125 
7,069 

734 
3,040 


Rate. 


37°32 
39°71 
41-33 
38°46 
29°61 
30°17 


1880-82. 


Births. 


26,680 
28,952 
8,314 
10,605 
1,009 


3,900 | 


Mean Annual at each Period. 


—ed 


Rate. 


31-02 
38 52 
38:94 
37-90 


33-96 


33°71 


1890-92. 


Births. : 


37,971 


39,486 |, 
15,008: | 


10,507 


1,731 — 


4,916 


Rate. 


33°30 
34°82 
38:09 


32°83 


34°73 | 
33°53. 


4,960 


1900-1902. 
Births. Rate. 
30,761 25°61 
37,619 | 27°40 
14,440 | 28:59 

9,078 | 25°10 
5,802 | 30-62 


28°52 
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. State. 


Victoria 

New South Wales 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 


Tasmania 


1860-62. 


Marriages. 


Rate. 


1870-72. 


Marriages. 


4,738 
3,908 
991 
1,290 
151 
633 


Rate. 


6.47 
7-75 
7-99 
7-02 
6°01 
6:28 


Mean Annual at each Period. 


1880-82. 


Marriages. 


5,830 
6,268 
1,761 
2,376 
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Rate. 


7.—Mareiaces anp Marrrace Rate PER 1,000 oF Ton) PopuLarion. 


1890-92. 
Marriages. ‘Rate. | 
8563 | 7°51 
8,118 7°16 
2,958 7°51 
2,224 6°97 
367 7°36 
979 6°67 


1900-1902. 


Marriages. 


8,397 
10,340 
3,318 
2,335 
1,874 
1,326 


Rate. 


6-99 
7-53 
6-57 
6-46 
9:89 
7-63 


COGL ‘sousunig unisnv.usnp 


18% 


State. 


Victoria 

New South Wales 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 


Tasmania 


8.—Dzatus anp DeatH Rate Per 1,000 or tHe Popuxarion. 


Meu Annual se each Period. = 
1860-62. 1870-72. 1880-82. 1890-92. 1900-1902. 

Deaths. Rate. Deaths. Rate. ; | Deaths. Rate. Deaths. Rate. Deaths. Rate. 
10,887 | 20:16 10,389 | 14-20 12,529 | 14°57 17,498 | 16°35 15,765 | 13-12 
6,143 | 17-51 6,811 | 1852 | 11,861 15:78 | 14,971 | 13-20 15,928 | 11-60. 
591 | 1966 | 1,788 | 1442 | 3,587 | 1657 | 5,358 | 1960 | 5,986 | 11-84 
2,072 | 16°69 2,606 | 1418 4,105 | 1467 | 3,958 | 12:37 4,072 | 11:25 
231 | 1481 323 | 13-03 408 | 13°73 | 780 | 15:65 2,633 | 13°33 
1,529 17°42 1,390 | 13°79 1,823 15°76 2,140 14:59 1,877 10:78 


686- 
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State. 


Victeria 


New: South Wales 


Queensland 


South Australia— Proper 


Northern Territory 


Western Australia 


Tasmania 


Australia 


New Zealand ... 


Victoria 


New South Wales 


Queensland 


South Australia—+Proper 
Py) | Northern Territory 


Western; Australia 


Tasmania 


Australia 


N ew-Lealand ae 


"| 


wen 


aee 
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9.—Dzratus In AcE Groups, 1902. 
Age Groups. 
~ Under 1 to 5 5 to 65 : 65 Years | Unspeci- | Total 
‘1 Year. Years. Years. | and Over. fied. ae 
MALES. 
1,798 | 585.| 3,628 | 3,165 11 9,152 
| 
2,249 706 | 4,218 | 2,348. 14) 95535. 
780 | 204} 2,240/ 601 | | 8,924 
465. 284 | 1,009 607 1} .2,316 
3 1 67 2 73 
496 137 970| 216 13} 1,832 
229; 54 | 486| 342 1,044. 
6,008 | 1,891 | 12,567 7,371 39 | 27,876 
952 279 | 22947} 1,412 4,890 
FEMALES. 
1515 498 | ‘3,065 | 1,942 5 | 7,025 
1,903, 643 | 3,061! 1502 2/ 7,111 
644 190 | 1,065} 381 |. 2,280) - 
372.| ‘178 791 579 1,920 
1 2 2 5 
889 12) AG TA, 1 991 
t.180 44) 401 945 | 870 
Le 
| 60041 1,676! 8,791 | 4,723. 8 | 20,202 
ss 760 299} 1,642 : 784) 1... | -.8,485 
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10.—Dearus In Capita Cirises, 1902, 
. Age Groups. 
State. 
Under 1 1 to 5 5 to 65 | 65 Years | Unspeci- | Total 
Year. Years. Years. and Over. fied. - | oe 
MALES. 
Melbourne 861 253 | 1,744 1,147 = 4,005 
Sydney 782 219 1,556 632 ook 3,190 
Brisbane 251 67 431 147 ue 896 
Adelaide . 282 114 553 313 1,212 
Perth sd od a an 4.82, 
Hobart ‘i 55 14. 110” 107 286 
Wellington 87 32 147 67 333 
FEMALES. 
Melbourne 729 220 | 1,635 907 3,491 
Sydney 675 211 1, 284 577 2,747 
Brisbane 189 58 345 120 712 
Adelaide 207 87 455 315 1,064 
Perth ae a ad oe wus 271 
Hobart 4.2 8 106 89 245 
Wellington 85 33 128 45 as 291 
11.—Merroroxoey 1n Capitan Crrizs, 1902. 
Temperature in Shade. Rainfall. 
Mean | 
Capital City. | Pee 
ressure. 
MOATRUNY: Minimum. | Mean. YN ee of MET | amo Amount. 
~~ Inches. ° ° o Inches 
Melbourne ... 29°97 103-0 296 569 102 23°08 
Sydney 29°90 100°0 — 40°0 630 176 43°07 
Brisbane 30°03 108°9 39°6 70°1 86 16°04 
Adelaide 30°09 111°4 369 63°4, 123 16°02 
Perth . 30:08 —103°7 38°5 63°6 93 27°06 
Hobart ... 29 98 97°0 28°8 53°2 140 21°90 
Wellington 29°93 81-0 32-0 54:1 201 38°75 


a 


12.—CommonweattH REVENUE AND Expenpirure, 1901-2. 


t 
: 
Transactions on Account of Each State. 


Heads of Revenue and Expenditure. Pare th 
Victoria. | bles Quesuslenes Fae ol Tasmania. 

Revenue— _ £ £: £ £ &£ £ £ 
Customs and Excise ... sae Sis ... | 2,376,525 | 2,812,731 | 1,297,662 698,647 | 1,335,614 373,140 | 8,894,319 
Posts and pales anh 591,470 | . 873,312 312,905 277,812 225,752. 91,610 | 2,372,861 
Defence — . a aa 7,628 1,156 263 |. 1,374 / 81 205 10,657 
Miscellaneous ae. ste aes 6,069 304, ees oe 10,000 16,373 | 
New Revenue (pr oportion of) . ves ese 877 998 ° 867 265 141 127 2,775 

( Total a se OY Oe ... | 2,976,500 | 3,694,266 | 1,611,501 | 978,098 | 1,561,538 | 475,082 | 11,296,985 

Expenditure— | 

Customs and Excise ...__. sf oe Ses 63,812 63,450 64,225 26,518 31,991 10,327 260,323 


Posts and Telegraphs 588.888 | 840,685 419,964 246,752 258,570 107,056 | 2,461,915 


Defence... . le | 816,876 | 309,146 | 185,958} 58,670} 34,967 | 29,028 | 934,645 
- New Expenditure... 02 oss we | 87,194 | = 99,252 | 36,463 | 26,820] 14,061} 12,571] 275,861 
Balance paid to State __... .. ae | 1,920,974 | 2,885,904 | 904,775 | 615,868 | 1,225,076 | 315,540 | 7,368,137 
Total eee nae | 2,977,744 | 8,698,487 | 1,611,885 | 974,128 | 1,564,665'] 474,522 | 11,800,881 
Per Head of Population— es. a| £834| £83 4a| £€8.4a!/ €8. ad] £8 4] £8 2 
Revenue... | 2 9 8] 218 7| 3 3 2] 213 8] 8 0 8] 214 6] 21811 
Expenditure (excluding Refunds to State) — 17 6 19 O} 1 7 8 19 8] 11410 18 3 1 0 6 
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13.—Ner Revenve ConLEecteD By Customs Department, 1902. 
- From Frem - From 
_ State. Import . Exeise - Other Total. 

Duties. ’ Buties. | Sources. 
Victoria 2,013,241 | 400,221 44,375 | 2,457,837 
New South’ Wales 2,717%260'| 627;096 84,352 | 3,428,708 
Queensland _... ) 985,065 | 176,659 6,486 | 1,168,210: 
South Australia—Proper 571,657 | . 88,839 4,592 | .664,588 
“3 Northern Territory 21;917 174 330 22,421 
Western Australia 1,358,757 63;895 | 10;511 | 15433,163 
Tasmania 247,1 94: 21,834 (2,854 | °271,582 
“Australia 7,915,091 | 1,378:2%8 | 153,200 | %446,509 
New Zealand ... | 2,289,783 80,742 119,702 | %499,227 


14.—CoMMONWEALTH REVENUE CREDITED ro’Racw Sate, 190142. 


State. 


Victoria 

New South Wales. 
Queensland Te 
South Australia ... 
Western. Australia 
Tasmania 


Australia ... 


Victoria. 
New South Wales 
Queensland fe 
South Australia .., 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Australia... 


eer 


aae eae 


Revenue Derived fram— 


: a Total 

Customs-and | © PRests-and . Other Revenue. 

Excise. 'Telegraphs. | Services. 
Awounr. 

Lo £2 | gg. £ 
2,376,525 591,470. 8.505 | 2,976,500: 
2,812,731 873,312 8,223 | 3,694,266- 
1,297,662 312,903 934 | 1,611,501 
698,647 | . 277:812 1,639 978,098. 
1,335,614 _ 225,752 172 1,561,538: 
373,140 91,610 10,332 475,082 
8,894,319 | 2,372,861 | 29805 |:11,296,988 

PER: HEAD OF PoPuULATION. 

, : sa: 

»& £ os. cde s. d. £os. da. 
L. 0 9 59 0 2 ' 2 9 3. 
“2 012 8 0 2 2138 7 
‘2 012 °3 Of. aL 8 8 2 
ol 015 38 0 1 2138 8 
6 143 2 a 8 0 8 
2 0OAO 6 1 2 214 6 
2: 012 4) O 2 218 11 
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_ 15.—Commonweatta Exeenpizure,.Desrrep To EACH 
Srarz,.1901.2.. 
Customs Post d | | | | New 
7 osts an . Refunds: to | PF ! 
State: Paid Tel eorapbs: Defences: hate. ae | Total. 
AMOUNT: 
| 
| £. | £- £ & £ 
Viotoria ; | 63,812:/ 588,888 81687 76: |1,920,974- 87,194 | 2;977,744 
New South Wales | 63,450:] 84083 3095146 [2,385,904 | 99,252 | 3°698,437 
| : 
Qjeensland | 64,225'| 419,964 1855958 904,775 |. 36,463 | 1,611,385 
South Australia: “ 26,518 :| 2469752 58670 | 615,868'| 26,320 | 974,128 
ou ; | r 
“Western Australia | 31,991} 258,570 | 34,967 |1,225,076 | 14,061 | 1,564,665 
Tasmania. _—... | 10,827 | 1075056 | 29%e28'| 315,540 | 12,571 | 474,522 
a an aoe lh 
| | Po ee 
Australia | 260,323 | 2,481,915 eee if 368,137 } 275,861 11,300,881 
I- 
| Per Heap oF POPELATYON. 
| | | | 
7 £ea4/£ ws adiS wp adif wsadfe a dies da 
Victoria 1011/09 9/0 5 8/111 9401 5/2 9 8 
New South Wales | 0° 0 11'| 0 12 2 O04 6/114 7101 J 213 7 
Queensland -|0 2 6/016 nde ‘oeodied seed Wind 
South Australia ...|0 1 6/018 eer 113 en ie 
| | 
Western Australia | 0 3 3/1 6 710 3 71:6 59101 58 0 7 
‘Tasmania 0 12/012 4/0 8 4/116 3/0 1 |? 14 6 
Australia .../0 1 4/01210;0 411/118 5/0 1 5 is 18 11 
7 | 


16.—State REVENUE unDER Leapine Heaps, 1901-2. 


Heads of Revenue. Victoria: R Bee pa: Queensland. Pear ‘ Pelee (1/12/02) Australia. Heslana, 
Federal Government re ... | 1,920,974 | 2,385,904 904,775 615,868 | 1,225,076 264,702 | 7,317,299 oe 
Taxation - vane an ... | 818,274 | 1,148,942 276,771 | 267, "790 173,582 | 105,401 | 2,790,760 | 3,113,079 
Crown Lands a gas on 367, 145 2,053,126 575,297 156,913 188,489 71,770 3,412,740 | 249,619 
Railways and Tramways... ... | 8,862,080 | 4,390,951 | 1,316,828 | 1,107,146 | 1,488,574 | 232,744 | 11,898,273 | 1,869,489 
Other Sources ae ans ne 529,369 1,199,291 461,391 329,715 273,729 60,046 2,858,541 920,652 
Total ... oa a 6,997,792 11,178,214 3,535,062 | 2,477,432 | 3,349,450 734,663 | 28,272,613 | 6,152,839 
£s. dj & 8s d &£s d.| £38. d.| £ 8s d.| £5. d| £58. d £s. d 
Per Head of Population... © . | b 15. 9 8 2 1 618 5/ 61511/;17 310; 4 38 8] 7 7 6 716 2 
PROPORTIONS PER CENT. 
Federal Government ms | WTAE 21°34, 25°59 24°86 36°58 86-03. | 25°88 7 
Taxation 204 ne ae 11°69 10°28 7°83 10°81 | 5°18 14:35 | 9°87 50°60 © 
Crown Lands - es sie 5°25 18°37 16°28 6°33 5°63 9°77 12:07 406 
Railways and Tramways... as 48°04, 39°28 37°25 44°69 - 4A 4A — 81°68 4209 30°38 


Other Sources __... ‘sh is T57 10°73 13°05 13°31 8:17, 8:17 10°09 14°96 


. 


Nors.—The figures for Tasmania relate to the aad year 1902; those for New Zealand to the year ended # a1 st March, 1902 ; and for all the other States to the 
. year ended 30th June, 1902, --— . 
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Coun 


Sources of Revenue. 


Probate and succession duties 


From Taxation*— 


Other stamp duties 


Land tax — 


Income tax 
Other taxation ne 


Railways and tramways ... 
Water supply 


Sewerage 
Other ... 


From Land— 
Sales (including interest) 


Occupation 


Total 


Miscellaneous 


Federal refunds 


From Servicest— 


_17.—Sovurces oF Stare Revenve, 1901-2. 


Victoria. 
\ 


195,015 
- 97,862 
220,629 

86,972 


_ | 3,362,080 


38,675 
6,938 


256,287 
110,858 


483,756 
1,920,974, 


6,997,792 


New 


257,527 
248,130 
306,298 
211,871 
124,916 


4,390,951 
264,172 


—- 182,758. 


1,225,196 


827,930 
802,361 
2,385,904 


11,178,214 


146,513 


66,204 


“64,054 


1,316,828 


219,310 
355,987 


461,391 
904,775 


3,535,062 _ 


South Wales. Queensland. 


neering | cnrvennecententenennpeppeteesn fener ee | EN, | RNR |S 


“South 
Australia. 


61,106 
29,776 
82,738 
74,506 
19,664 


1,107,146 


108,946 


41,180 
115,783 


220,769 
615,868 


2,477 432 


4 


Western 


Australia. 


£ 
13,624, 
44,433 


85,890 


29,635 


1,488,574 


15,084 


36,723 
151,766 


258,695 
1,225,076 


3,349,450 


“Exclusive of Customs and Excise Revenue now collected by the Commonwealth Government. 
Posts and Telegraphs Revenue | 


t 


3? 


? 


7 


32 


Tasmania. 
-(81/12/02.) 


232,744 
42,305 


41,161 
30,609 
17,741 
264,702 


734,663 


Australia. 


557,233 
691,231 


528,760. 


674,044: 
339,492 


11,898,273 


426,827 
132,758 
49,243 


1,819,807 
1,592,933 


2,244,718 
7,317,299 


28,272,613 
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18.—Srare Expeypiture unprer Leapine Heaps, 1901-2 


Heads of Expenditure, 


Railways ahd Tramways 

Publie liistriiction ae 
Lge pet gate ae : ae 4 rie} - 

Interest and Charges on Publie Debt 


+ crt . . 
All other services 


Total 


Per Head of Population 


A tt ee A Me i 


Railways and Tramways 


Public Instruction 


- [hiterest and Charges on Public Debt 


All other 


Victoria. 


- 690,237 


1,944,449. 


2,714,882 


... | 2,052,264. 


£s dj. 


6 2 5 


27°74. 

9°33 
26-24. 
36-69 


| 
- 
2:807;261 
352,200 
3:498°780 
5,082,752 


7,398,832 {11,190,983 


my New . J é 
South Wales. 


ene 
Queensland. | 


£ 


_, South, | 
Australia. 


; ) 


990,751 | 731,072 
396,723 | 182,820 


1,480,376 | 995,530 


1,167,151 | 914,156 


3,967,001 | 2,823,578 | 


——. 


esd 


25°08 

761 
29-33 
44°98 


24°98 


8:28 


37°32 
Pare 


9°42 


Ja £s dl 


Western 


£ 
1,269,619 
162,359 
465,318 


3°25 
| 1476 
i 41-70 


Australia. | 


1,314,181 


3,151,427 


afin ania 


£ 
173,151 


33 1,262 
275,404 


32°38 


1/12/02). | 
70,867 | 


_ 850,684: 


£os. d. 


(ExciustvE or Loaws). 


p 


Australia, | 


. ,» ANevy, . 
bealand. 


024,118] 1,980.49% 
2,227,206| 539,317 
7,712,685 | 1,813,939 
11,418,476 | 2,271,662 
29,382,485 | 5,805,915 
£ ‘| d # s. a. 


79 9 
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19.—Starz Exprnprrvurg—Excuusive oF Loans—190Q1-2. 


Heads of Expendjture. 


rece ei 


Interest on Publie Debt 
Railways and ‘Tramways 
Publ i¢ Works 
Mines 

a Oar 

. Police | 
Harbours, ke, 
Water Supply ant Sewerage 
Education 
Charitable Institutions ... 


All Other Expenditure a) 


Total 


Victoria. _ 


£ 
1,941,449 
2,052,264 
299,755 
59,502 
271,561 
35,895 
30,790 
690,237 
334,819 
1,683,060 


7,398,832 


New South 


Wales: 

2,498,750 | 1,480,376 _ 

2,807,261 990,751 | 

847,429 45,407 
76,753 40,389 
400,953 184,873 
229,939 53,794 
15,133 3,024 | 
852,200 328,723 . 
386,999 135,546 

2,975,546 | 704,118 | 


Queensland. * 


ate 


11,190,963 | 3,967,001 


South 
Australia. 


pn 


£ 
995,530 
731,072 
121,376 
43,061 
84,874 
19,597 
35,775 


182,820 


107,471 


503,( 02 


2,823,578 


* Included under ‘ Publie Works.”’ 


— Cae 


Western. | 


Australfit. 


a 


£ 
465,318 
1,269,619 
273,522 
105,680 
128,724 
26,969 

* 
102,359 
115,490 


668,746 


8,151,427 


Tasmania. 
(31/12/02). 
331,262 
173,151 
29,796 
8,689 
37,806 


70,867 
49,345 


(149,768 


———e 


850,684. 


Australia. 
tot a 


£ 
7,712,685 


8,024,118 


‘4,617,285 
334,074 
1,103,791 


365,694 


184,722 


2,227,206 


1,129,670 


6,683,240 


29,382,485 
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20.—STATE BALANCES AT THE End oF 1901-2. 


Accumulated Deficiency. 


State. Surplus. . Covered by— 
en tee ee Total. 
- Treasury Bills. | Cash Overdraft. 
| £ £ £  € 

Victoria. oi a 100,000 2,256,119 2,356,119 . 
New South Wales oe te 2,477,626 236,781 2,7 14,407. 
Queensland Ses ee ee vee 431,940 431,940 
South Australia ... - 2 239,000 | 114,789 353,789 
Western Australia .. | 128,185 we 
Tasmania (31/12/02) Spat | an | 212,856 212,856 

Australia ... | 128,185 | 2,816,626 | 3,252,485 | 6,039,111 - 


New Zealand (31/3/02) ...|_ 270,488 


21.—State anp Feperau Reveyvr anp Expenoiture, 1901-2. 


Amount of— Average per head. 
State. Revenue. Revenue. : 
. pe ae” Expenditure. |-——___-_________ mapene 
aised by ; _ °| Raised b ; 
Total Taxation. — an Tadation. 
| £ ? & £ £ s. as s. dj£ s. d. 
Victoria ve 8,053,318 | 3,194,799 | 8,455,602; 6 138 3/2 12 10/ 6 19 11 


New South Wales | 12,486,576| 3,961,673 | 12,503,496/9 1 0217 519 1 8 
Queensland... | 4,241,788) 1,574,483) 4,673,612| 8 6 le 1 8|9 3.1 
South Australia | 2,839,662] 966,487] 3,181,887/715 81218 0/814 5 
Western Australia| 3,685,912| 1,509,196 | 3,491,016/18 18 3/7 14 10/1718 3 

3 


Tasmania* ... | 945,043| 478,541/ 1,009,666| 5 711/214 6|5 14 


etic TED eee 


—— 


Ee nieeeeaeeel 


; Rie sees Gees 
Australia ... | 82,252,299 |11,685,079 | 38,815,229/ 8 8 33 011/818 9 


renee este ge 


* Calendar Year in respect of State items. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Railways and Tramways ... 


Roads and Bridges 


Harbours, Rivers, and Lighthouses ... 


Public Buildings 
Water Supply te 
Sewerage 
Immigration — | 


Other Public Works or Purposes 


Total ... 


29.—Srare EXPENDITURE FROM Loans, 1901-2. 


Victoria. 


467,937 


34,331 


88,902 


295,144 


. | 886,314. 


New South 
Wales. 


£ 


2,243,672. | 


150,777 
1,698,387 
276,504. 
266,964 
219,241 


43,188 


4,898,683 


Queensland. | Stata, | Australia 
£. £ | £ 
751,451 118,674 578,985 

185 - | 740 

21,362 14,782 182,962 
125,478 | 18,753 1 

: 195,136 

| 731,989 

15,438 7 

17,284, “igh 3,483 

246,114 | 208,111 - 47,714 

1,161,689 566,079 | 1,545,823 


‘Tasmania. 
(31[12/02.) 


£& 
56,731 


55,687 | 
16,597 — 


44,176 


65,440. 


238,631 


Australia. 


£ 
4,217,450 
207,389 
1,934,090 
494,242 


1,517,670 


20,717 © 


905,661 


9,297,219. 


G66 


98.—AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE FROM Loans TO E\np oF Yurar 1901-2. 
(Approximate only.) 


opr armen teres 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Railways 7 and Tram ways 
Telegraphs and Telephones 

Roads and Bridges ... 
| Harbours, Rivers, and Lighthouses 
Public Buildings 

Water Supply 

Sewerage .. 

Defence Works 

Immigration | 


Other Public Works and Purposes 


Total bi 


Victoria. 
wera ce , 


£& 


37,898,290 


106,259 
611,059 
752,218 


8,570,030 


149,324 


2,112,258* 


50,199,438 


——$— 


New South 


‘Wales. 


£ 


45,414,488 


1,294,887 
1,533,128 
4,299,175 
3,994,247 
5,919,101 
4,445,987 
1,422,957 

194,430 

493,502 


72,011,847 


* Including £1,129,112 expenditure on School Buildings. 


Queensland. (South Australia. 


£- 


22,494,859 


1,015,222 
7 


_ 2,595,853 


1,356,893 
+ 


364,166 
2,933,062 
5,630,675 


36,330,730 


ZZ) 


13,451,498 


992,214 
1,464,458 
1,344,112 
- 829,650 
4,128,050 

609,496 

289,290 


2,686,034 


- 25,794;79"7 


Western 
Australia. 


£ 
7,547,950 


269,308 
142,538 
1,835,211 


63,876 


2,329,364 


27,697 
1,216,011 


| 18,431,955 


Tasmania. 


(To 84/12/02.) 


& 
4.,04:7,908 


142,410 
2,176,572 
440,857 


805,130 


128,179 
235,000 
850,727 


8,826,783 


+ Included with ‘‘ Other public works and purposes.” 


Australie. 


& 
130,794,983 
3,714,041 
5,422,955 
14,126,267 
7,802,014 


26,001,978 


2,353,916 
3,390,189 
12,989 207 


RARE er — MENS 


206,595,550 
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24.-—Sources oF MunacrpaL Revenve, 1901-2 


‘State. 


Victoria : 
New South Wales 
Queensland 

South: Australia 

W esterni Australia 


Tasmania 


Australia .. 


New Zealand ant 


(ExcLustve or Loans). 


‘Raised by 


161,010 


726,009 


386787 


ere | 


aie Bent| eat” | Feumoteer | not 
£ £ : 

99,304 | 964,240 | 236;090 | 1,300,534 
84,866 | 567,789 | 157,954 | 80,609 
59,850 | 821,881 | 122,075 | . 508,756 
24,95) | 150,610) 101,261 | 276,880 
102,872 86,314 | 37,562 | 236,748 
93,068 18,744 | 33,412 | 145,219 


.| 464,914 | 2,109%538.| 689,254 | 3,263,696 
1,273;806* 


* Exclusive: of £592,616: other receipts {not revenue), consisting of loans, and special grants 


from Government, ‘&c. 


State. 


Victoria | 

New South Wales 
Queensland .. 
South Australia 
Western Australia 


Tasmania 


Australia 


_New Zealand (31.3.02) 


25.—STatTE Fonpep Dest, 380TH June, 1902. 


London. 


Treasury 

Debentures. ars — in aid of 

Public 

Works.* 

£ £ £ 

6,594,400 | 37,528,943 | 500,000 

8,136,650 | 48,612,500 | 1,002,500 
9,820,100 | 24,838,247 
9,351,500 | 13,701,350 
249,500 | 13,331,930 
2,923 750 4,906,500 


re ee | een cen | ee neeencemeren 


Total. 


£ 
44,623,348 
57,751,650 


34,658,347. 


23,052,850 
13,581,430 
7,830,250 


37,075,900 | 142,919,470 | 1,502,500 | 181,497,870 


3,085,700 | 43,314,426 


. a Ee a - : on normale . ” 


46,430,126 


Loans Repayable in— 


Australasia, 
Treasury 
| Debentures. ee in aid of Total. 
Public © 
Works.* 
eo 8. i £ 
2,089,995 3,195,619 500,000 5,785,614 
638,950 | 8,718,608 | 2,000,000 | 11,357,558 
3,660,280 | 8,660,280 
| 3,370,195 3,370,195 
26,500 | 1,334,380°|. 1,360,880 
189,450 | 989,351 1,178,801 


6,605,175 | 17,608,153 | 2,500,000 | 26,713,328 | 208,211,198 


6,067,997 468,324 6,536,321 


Total Funded Debt. 

3s 
Amount. | 43 

ss 

ao 

£ £ 

50,408,957 | 41°76 
69,109,208 | 49°63 
38;318,627 | 74.61 
26,423 045 | 72-64 
14,942,310 | 7213 
~ 9,009,051 


51°29 
| - 


tt car 


53°94 


52,966,447 | 67°25 


* Included with Funded Debt, as they will, when opportunity offers, be replaced by Debentures or Stock. 


| a0 
= 
ad 
= 
Treasury es 
Bills SE 
in aid of SE 
Revenue. 3 
= 
=} 
Oo 
Oo 
< 
£ £ 
525,000 389,782 
2,477 ,626 655,796 
849,500 35,480 
486,737 
206,257 
3,852,126 | 1,774,052 
1,128,816 


96% 
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26.—un Dares or Stare Loans on 30TH JUNE, 1902. 


When New New 
Repay - Victoria. | South Queens- South ey Tasmania.| Zealand. 
ale. | Wales. land. Australia. Australia. 313.1902. 
& | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1902 .. ne 411,800; .. - ie - 96,557 260,100 
1903 ..| 1,000,000 1,003,700 a 65,000 31,500 168,794 480,000 
1904... | 5,457,000 58,000 - 62,500 , 24,840 | 1,448,950 
1905 .. ee 2,903,800 a 72,500 17,600 | 179,486 | 1,670,800 
1906 .. 2a 1,224,900 sc 37;500 460,280 (4) | 100,419 949,766 
1907 .. | 4,000,000 ie 1,037,500 ds 109,843 | *2,259,800 
1908 ..| 2,000,000 1,450,00€ - 1,951,100 ix 343,915 400,438 
1909... ~ 1,799,500 26; 8,122,700 = 117,466 523,000 
1910 .. stern 2,863,700 | - 60,300 874,100 48,519 493,324 
1912 <1| "68/000 (10) | 7,588,048 en ee eo: ae 
4913 .. | 4,746,795 ies 1,466,500 | 46,300 y 546,650 | 496,300 
1914 .. - es as 35,000 | — cer 800,000 331,800 
1915 .. 5 a 11,728,800 35,000 | 4,500,000 (20) 7 3,800 
bbe et adn - ~ iors can. - 1,100,000 (20) 100 12,700 
on i 2 3 ,546,200 me 8 as - 
1918 .. os 12,826,200 a 1,474,400 
1919 ..| 4,000,000 245,050 - 26,000 Si wes 
1920 .. 500,090 om 336,300 | 2,380,000 (15) ||14,756,500 
1921 .. {5°000/000(5) 3 184,810 
1922 .. A 8,252 
1923 ..| 7,280,200 e cy - ks 
1924 ,. 2 16,698,065 | 12,973,834 | 1,651,300 i 
1925. : 922,255. sa Ne 4,000 
ie es be = eo oe 839,500 ne 67,600 
1929 .. | 4,559,343 (20) a ; eine 200,000; .. _. | 29,150,302 
ey bes 4 ,704, - a 
1933... _ 9,686,300 on A _ 
1934 .. be i i. ae 975,930 
1935 .. 9,600,000 x 7 ss 
1936 .. he eg ad 332,900 
1939. me oe i 2,719,800 ae 
1940 .. - ee ss i 450,000 | 6,161,167 
i | Bas A eng 
1950 946,000 of 
1951. | 1,000,000 
Annual ' 
Draw- 226,900 ye 28,400 
ings ; : 
Indefi- | ; 
mite ote * 532,890 
ef oo nen | ee i ree Pia See ea 
Total | 50,408,957 69,109,208 | 38,318,627 | 26,423,045 | 14,942,310 9,009,051 | 52,966,447 
Debt . 


Notr.—The earliest date of repayment is given in all cases. When it is optional to continue 
the loan for a further term of vears, without redemption, such period is shown in brackets after 
the amount. When the term is indefinite the sign appears. 

* Including £500,000 (14). 

t Including £746,795 (10). | 

t Including £1,560,400 (19), and £5,094, 245. 

§ Including £2,182,400 (19). 

| Including £4,456,500 (20). 
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27.—Srate Desrs on 30rn June, 1902.—~SummMary ror: 


1902 
1903 


1904: 


1965 .- 
1906 
1907: 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920: 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927. 
] 929, a 
1930 
1933 
1984 


1935 |. 
1936:" 


1939 
1940 
1945 
1947 
1950 
1951 . 


Indefinite 


Total debt... 


When. 
Repay able.: 


6 Per. 
Cent. — 


AUSTRALIA. 


Amount.at Each Rate of Interest:: 


5 ‘Per 
Cent. 


£. 


hi aa 
. |. 105000 | 399,300 


65,000 
49,800 


37,500 '} 


37,500! 
11,000 
28,100 
60,300 


1853004 


35,000 
46,300 
35,000 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 

9,900 


‘ 
a 4 


Nore. —The loans of New Tena are not included in this table. 


37,500 |. 


31,500 
83,000 
42,700 


50;000 
50,000 


10,000 
26,000 
26,000 
26,000 


26;000- 


26,000 


4:Per 34 Per. 
Cent... Cent. . 
| 
\ an ae 
13,400) 
1,555,680, 502, 560 
478,870, ATO! 
1,911,900, 1 users 
,900, 1,560,699) - 
5,000:000:- 109,843 
5690100" | 100 
4, 894:100: 2,000 
2:863:'700' 902/619 
4,988" 000. 200 
2,609,349 975,097 
6,759,245| 700 
"800, 000. 
11,728, 800) 1,630,000 
3477, 100; 
3.509. 300 ~ 
1,438:560 12,826,200 
4,000,000 
7,300:000 3,766,800 
5,149,431: 
| 8,252 
| 7,000,000 
9,840,300 on 984-834 
| 4.000. 
67,600, 
.. | 1,500,000 
200,000 ee 
ae | 3,704,800) 
9,686,300... 
975,930, 
332,900 
2,719,800 
2,000,000, 
ie oon 
ce ' 1,000,000; 
683,490 — 


540,200 | 799,200 : 


2 


7 


Total.’ 


3Per- |. Other 
Cent. (as! indicated): 
£- £ £ 
85,657). 508,357 
170,554 (43 7 yo 8 ,700 2,268,994: 
800 (44 %/) 5, 000: 000)" 5,602,346 
123,112 (34 ae 2.200' 3,173,386 
: 1,823,09% 
5,147,843 
43,815). 5,745,015 
115,466" : 5 0395666. 
20000} 3,846,619 
5,051,500 
4,062,702 7,732,148 
6,806,245 
835,000 
2,870,000 “| 16,263,800 
6,194,288}, 9,718,045 
3, "195-619" 6,741,819 
14,200,600 
245 050, 5,271,050 
2,380,000 fe 472,800 
1,010,611 (34 ~ 24,718! 6,184, 810 
: 8,258 
280, 200! 7,280,200 
198068" 31,323,199 
992'955| 296, 255: 
839,500! 907,106 
1,000,000] 2,500,000. 
4,559,348! 4,759,343 
- 3,704,800 
9,686,300 
a 975,930. 
9,600,000. 9 600,000 
7 | "339 900 
‘3 2,719, 800 
450,000 "450, 000 
. 2,000,000 
4,498,693 4,498 693° 
900,000 O46, 000 
. 1,060:000 
(44 %) 73,600, °'759.°790 


5,104,218 208,211,198 


28.—Rares br Inrekest on Ovrstanpine Loans, 30TH June, 1902. 


rt ee RR 6 A NA 


- State. 


6 per cenit. 5 per cent. 


Nominal Amount of Loans bearing Interest at— 


Victoria 

Néw South Wales 12,300 | 460,000 
Queensland | 

South Australia — 538,900 290,000 
Western Australia | 49,100 
Tasmania ee - a | 100 

Australia ... 546,200 799,200 - 

New Zealand (81/3/03) ...| 56,000 | 609,400 


“a per cent. | ‘4 per cent. 
£ £ 
5,000,000 | 23,810,795 

3,700 | 22,067,939 
21,384,300 

16,302,400 

73,600 | 3,005,230 
4,112,400 

5,077,300 | 90,683,064 
52,900 | 33,427,852. 


| Total 

34 per cent. 3 per eat Uther Rités. 
£ £ £ £ 

12,500,000 | 9,098,162 50,408,957* 
32,306,107 | 14,268,072 69,109,208 
11,535,634 | _ 5,398,698 38,318,627 
8,863,000 | 5,983,745 26,428,045 

4,464;380 | — '7;350,000 14,942,310 

3,909,618 960,015 |. 26,918 (34) | 9,009,051 
68,072,829 | 43,005,687 | 26,918 208,211,198 


10,438,338 | 8,032,957 | 349,000 (33) | 52,966,447 


| 


* Excluding £525,000 Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue—£250,000 @ 4 % and £275,000 @ 3} %. 
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29.—Hicuest OrriciaL Prices of Stock REcorRDED In LonpDoN 


State. 


Victoria 


New South Wales 


Queensland 


South Australia 
Western Australia 


Tasmania .... 


DURING THE YEAR | 1902 


Nominal 


Interest. of Loan. Gross. | 
| £ 
A, 1920 1123 
os 4 1911 1053 
3h 1921 1044 
A, 1933 | 117 
| 33 1924. 1063, 
Ti 32 1918 105% 
3 1985 97% 
4 1915 108% 
nm 1924 1123 
= BE | «1921-24-80 | 104¢ 
| 34 1945 1063 | 
z 1916 1093 | 
” 3} 1939 106 | 
| 3 1916 95g | 
4 1934) 115 | 
4 1911 | 108 
i 33 1915 | 1023 
3 1915 , 96 
3 1916 958 
4 1920 1124 
us 32 1920 1054 
8 963, 


Due Date 


1920 


Highest Prices Quoted — 


| Interest per 
cent. yielded 
to Investor. 


Less 
Accrued 
Interest. 


£ 
1103 
103% 
103 
115 


1043 | 
104 


a 


4 


TOP KH OWRD DCOOVYW OHODEANT BwWwhLh MON 
pend 


_ 


NOC CMNTHO BOM WHAID ABEHO OWwwse 


958 


106% 
11043 
103 
105 


1073 
1042 
943 


113 
106 
1002 | 
943 
944 
110} 


103} 
95 


bi 


pat 


et 


30.—Totant INDEBTEDNESS ON THE 30TH JUNE, 1902. 


State. 


Victoria Ss 
New South Wales 
Queensland 

South Australia... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Australia ... 


A erred vsetpoerninate-eserany- 


State Debts. Municipal and Grand Total 
| Corporation ; 
Debts (exclus- 
| ive of Loans 
- Funded. Unfunded. | from Govern- Amount Per Head of 
ment). Population. 
£ £ £ £ £ os. d. 
50,408,957 3,138,308 | 11,783,699 65,330,964 154 2 5 
69,109,208 6,865,488 | 2,882,140 78,856,836 | 56 lz 6 
38,318,627 2,936,890 685,967 | 41,941,484 | 8113 2 
26,423,045 1,088,674 101,310*| 27,613,029 | 75 18 83 
14,942,310 ‘ss 360,850*| 15,303,160 | 73 17 7 
9,009,051 96,835 531,536 9,687,422 | 5417 4 
208,211,198 | 14,126,195 | 16,345,502 | 238,682,895 | 6116 9 


m Figures for 1901. 


LS eR rn 


S . 


31.—Ner Bourpen or Starz Fonpep Dezsts, 30TH June, 1901. 


Se RS TS Sr 


~ ‘Total State Funded Debt. | | Debts covered by— Net Burden. — 
State. ‘Per Head Earnings of eee Per Head of 
enon: ee | Rive | Sinking Funds, meouue: Population. 
| £ £ os. d. 2g | £ £ os. d. 
Victoria ... = ‘ies 49,546,275 41 3 9 40,539,740 208,284 8,798,251 7 6 8 
New South Wales ... .. | 65,478,012, 47 14 4 49,153,000 _ 386,383 15,938,629 1112 2 
Queensland ~ = 36,849,314 | way 4 | 11,584,100 | - 25,265,214 4919 3 
Soi ausalia- ec. 2: 26,423,805 7219 2 17,993,450 _ 26,879 | = 8,403,476 23 4°21 
Western Australia we | 12,709,480 ° |: 67 7 9 7,705,100 429,227 4,575,103 24 5 2 
Tasmania bet | es 8,551,745 | 49 5 2 1,392,690 | 183,022 6,976,033 40 3 8 
New Zealand a ... | 49,590,815 681411 | 18,131,900 | 1,083,494 30,425,421 39 2 2 


_ Norz.—The Unfunded Debt, which is not taken into account in this table—being wholly of an unproductive character—would, if added, show a corresponding 
increase in the net burden, ; 


* 
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32.—PostaL RE URNS, 1902. 


{ 


State. 


Victoria 

New South Wales 

Queensland ... 

South Australia, Proper 
9 93 

Western Australia 


Tasmania... 


Australia 


New Zealand 


Northern Territory 


Number 
of 


Post 
Offices, 
on 31st 


December. 


1,645 | 


1,693 


500 . 
685 | 


17 
197 


369 


5,106 
1,807 


Letters and Post Cards Despatched and Received 


Inland. 
85,605, 
75,852, 
17,614, 
16,351, 
87, 
13,005, 


6,100, 


214,614, 


52,804, 


Inter- 
state. 


9,745, 2,993, | 98,343, 
| 6 


(000's omitted). 


Inter-; 


national. Seti: 


10,232, | 4,698, | 90,782, 
‘ ey nr : a 
3,653 644, | 20,648, 
27, 8,| 122, 
4,051, | 1,095, | 18,151, 
2,733, | 547, | 9,380, 
46,256, 260,870, 
2,257, | 3,866, | 59,017, | 


Per Head 
of Popu- 


lation. 


N ewspapers and Parcels Despatched and Received 


Inland. 


33,375, 


51,536, 
14,391, 
8,413, 
23, 


8,305, 


5985, 


122,082, 


28,151, 


(000’s omitted). 


Per Head 


state. | national. | Total. | of Popn- 
12,107, | 5,489, | 50,971, | 42 
9,287, | 3,986, | 64,759, | 47 
6,493, | 20,884, } 41 
2,762, 996, | 12,171, | 34. 
20, “— 49, | 11 
| 5,173, | 1,601, | 15,079,| 73 
9,562, | 044, | 9,496,| 54 
51,876, 173.408, | 45 
2,498, | 6,786, | 37,485, | 46 


20K 
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—33.—-Tuizcrapas anp TgiepHones, 1902. 


State. Number 
of Stations 


¥ear. 


Victoria 875 
New South Wales 983 

: Queensland 476 
South Australia (includ- 287 

ing Northern Territory) | 

Western Australia | 167 
Tasmania 310 
Australia .. | 3,098 

New Zealand | 1, 103 


10,247 | 20,695| 56 1,341,026  ; 8,260 


TELEGRAPHS. . . THLEPHONES. 
| ~~ : —_ | 
Number of Telegrams. ; | Number of 
| | < Number | | Connex- 
Line Wire | Cables |~ | of | Wire Saat 
at erid of | (Miles}. | (Miles). | (Miles). Inland Inter-State. | Cablegrams [| - Public { (Miles). end of 
7 a (counted Réceived and Retéived and Total. Exchanges. Vaae 
| . onée). Despatthed. | Despatched. - ~ , 


i 
| 


6,589/ 15,611/ ... | 1,618,128 | 882,750 | 86,243 | 2,587,121} 20 | 20,894) 6,847 


# 14.810 


14,526] 58,906, ... | 2,806,484 | 957,591 159,081 | 3,423,106; 51 


1,849,286 15 | 4,912 | 3,296 


5,301/ 14,040] 387 | 523,762 | 565,282 171,443 | 1,260,487} 11 4,224 | 1,817 


1,215,061} 12 4,947 | 2,941 


6,112| 9,104, 15 | 878,469] 306,279 30,318 


368,751 18 1,199} 1,424 


2,187| 8,462) 428 227,215 141,536 


44,962 /121,818| 536 | 10,203,812] 122 


7,749) 22,672| 316 | 4,559,804 cs 154,050 | 4,713,354 70 


| 


* Included with telegraph wire. 
pn wy 
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84. Revenue AND EXPENDITURE OF Post AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 


1902. 

a Revenue. | 

- State, a toe "eae 
octal |Tglogaph Tgleane| tot | 
£ 2 | ¢£ £ £ 
Victoria 432,311 | 125,252 | 76,326 | 633,889 | 550,227 
New South Wales 750,434 | 47,802 | 96,278 | 894,514 a 759,619 
Queensland 204,520 | 85,514 | 24,619 | 314,653 | 420,904 
South Australia— Proper 156,721 | 83,243 | 21,856 | 261,820 | 211,921 
i Northern Territory 753 | 1,369 69 2,191 | 25,611 
Western Australia : 208,127 29.464 | 232.591 | 257,283 
Tasmania 64,834 | 16,892 | 8,704 | 90,430 | 101,431 
Australia | - 2,172,772 257,316 |2,430,088 2,326,996 
New Zealand (81/3/08) ... 302,604 | 160,344 | 62,151 | 525,099 | 487,815 
35.—Monzy OrpERs anp Postar Norss, 1902. 
- Money Orders. | Postal Notes. | 
State. Number, | Amount. Number. : Amount 
Issued Paid. Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. Iseued. Paid. 
| £ & | : £ & 

Victoria 217,634) 306,510] 706,791|1,053,313|1,387,039 1,432,784) 528,381] 544,979 
N.S. Wales ... | 588,796 545,861 1,761,149 1,812,063/1,409,180 1,423,369] 506,159 514,048 
Queensland ...| 187,168/ 105,556| 506,990! 400,042| 290,063] . 259,455] 110, a 97,045 

South Australia | i 
Proper 76,557| 82,154) 238,383] 292,791) 295,974 293.376) 101, 639) 102,571 
N. Territory 1,484 325} 8,443 9,581) 1,023)  —«_214 473) 80 
' Westn. Australia) 189,514) 85,700} 768,751) 372,689] 122,877] 112,984] 55,841 37,529 
Tasmania 121,397} 125,817| 290,113] 228,958! 77,665| 77,445] 24,851) 28,179 
Australia... |1,282,550|1,251,423/4,280,620 4,162,437|3,583,821'3,599,52711,327,853. 1,324,431 


New Zealand... | 367,207] 286,369/1,277,059 


616,264 


pe 610,464 01,904 190,375 


a es a Ns ee 


State. 


Victoria 7 


New South Wales — 


Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 
Australia 


New Zealand ... 


Victoria 
New South Wales 


Queensland 


South Australia... | 


Ww estern Australia 


Tasmania 
Australia 


New Zealand ... 


‘Number of 


a i cee aca ne el Nel 


36.—Epvucation, 1902. 


At the end of 1902. 


Number of Teachers. 


moneols: Males. Wonales. | 
2,041 | 1,917 3,149 | 
2,846 | — 2,988 2,413 
1,008 1,148 (1,247 
718 411 942 | 
250 261 416 
338 of 232 446 
eo01 | «6952 8613 
1,708 | 1415 | 2,289 
872 404 1,975 
879 589 2,806 
190 129 641 
230 188 4.93 
80 41 253 
197 
agg | 
322 


Total. 


Net Enrolment. 


STATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


5,066 
5,401 
2,390 
1,853 


678 


15,565 


3,704 


a 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, &C. 


2,379 
8,895 
770 
681 
294 


Averaye 


Attendance. 


Males. Females. Total. ~~ 
117,303 | 110,938 228,241 
129,138 114,530 243,668 

| 97,131 
63,043 
7 22,605 . 

10,458 — 9,095 19,553 
ae 674,241 

68,901 63,361 | 132,262 
20,027 | 23,155 43,182 
26,035 32,904 58,939 
6,841 9,227 16,068 
4,502 4,923 9,425 
2,691 3,569 6,260 
4.4.28 5,535 9,963 

64,524 79,318 148,837 

8,354. 10,342 18,696 


150,939 
153,659 
72,809 


48,546 


18,448 
14,541 


453,942 
113,711 


47 195 
18,728 


4,922, 


16,378 
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37.—Cost or Insrrucrion —State Primary ScHoots, 1902 
(Excitupine Expenpiture upon ScHoon PReEmiszs). 


Contributed by— Por H nd oe 
- Per Head of | Scholars in 
State. : Total. Population. Average 
State. es ae on , Attendance. 
£ g og s a | £5 a 
Victoria - ... 688,961 6,480*, 695,441 | 11 6 | 412 2 
New South Walest 652,860 85 230 | 738,090 10 7 416 1 
Queensland... ae 261,317 Le 261,317 10 2 311 9 
South Australia ...| 149,812)... 149,812 8 38 | 8 8 10 
Western Australia ...| 108,927 i 108,927 10 6 518 1 
Tasmania ... sa 47,837 12,411 60,248 6 10 4 210 
Australia —... | 1,909,714 | 104,121 | 2,013,885 | 10 4 |°4 8 9 
New Zealand os 46 4,08 4 | Ne 464,084 | - ll 8 3 9 4 
38.—Rainways, 1901-2. 
| | Rolling Stock. 
Length in 
State. Miles at cae aces Miles Dane 
| End of Year. | Locomotives. ts Kinds : 
| 7 ‘ 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Victoria... | 8,808 yes */11.984,944| 542 11,290 
New South Wales... 3,026 | 11,649,059| 518 12,256. 
Queensland | sid 2,828 |. 213 5,511,188 336 7,660 
S. Australia—Proper... 1,736 4,196,188! 3465 6,553 
, Northern Territory 146 . | 80,275, 6 141 
Western Australia ... 1,360 160 4,507,919 274: «66,545 | 
‘Tasmania “hes oS: 462 Ag 902,918 75 1,446 
Australia | ais 12,861 901 38,082,441 2,096 44,891 
New Zealand aa | 2,285 212 ee eoeor | 362 13,145 
Private Raruways. 
New South Wales... 81 7 220,956 19 3,084. 
Queensland... 8 .../ 146. 28 ee | 6 78 
South Australia Proper 20° = oss | Ss fis 
Western Australia ...' 629 a 477,818 | 43 959 
Tasmania .. oe 158 me 206,131 22 336 
Australia < 1,034 , | phe 
New Zealand ve 113 


\ 


* In Victoria the fees paid by parents for extra subjects are used to sup lement the incom 
of the teachers, and are not placed to the credit of goticral revenue, a Ene 
t Inclusive of State High Behools, 
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39.—Rarnways—Capirat Cost, REVENUE AND WorkInG EXxpENsss, 


State. 


Victoria 

New South Wales 
- Queensland... 
South Australia— 


Proper 


Northern Territory... 


- Western Australia 


Tasmania ... 


Australia 


New Zealand 


New South Wales 
Western Australia. 


Tasmania 


New Zealand 


. 
. P < 
. . 


1901-2. 
| : Oo 3s 2 
Capital Cost oS @ 
nes Gross | Working Net 2 5 s 
bere eae Receipts. | Expenses Receipts. au °3 
End of Year. so & 
aa Oo 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
£ £ £ £ 

40,570,204 | 3,367,843 | 2,166,119 1,201,724| 2-96 

40,565,073 | 3,668,686} 2,267,369| 1,401,317! 3-45 
20,802,110 | 1,288,335| 914,742] 373,593) 1:80 

13,275,037 | 1,085,175} 689,517] 395,658) 2-98 

1,160,757 12,522 34,649} —22,127| —1-90 

7,410,426 | 1,521,429] 1,256,370] 265,059! 3°58 

3,840,747 | 233,210| 173,292) 59,918! 1°56 

127,624,354 |11,177,200| 7,502,058| 3,675,142| 2°88 

18,170,722 | 1,874,586| 1,252,237/ 622.349] 3:42 

Private RAILWAYS. 
| | 
£ | £ | £ £ 
537,652 | 145,239 | 59,952 85,307 | 15:87 
| 
2,467,076 | | - 

1.123,924 88,524) 58,914  29,610| 2-63 
, ! i: | 

793,575 | 111,398 60,129 ce) 6:46 


{ 
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40.—CommeErce, 1902. 
Countries Imported from or Exported to— | 
| 
i ee | 
State. | Other British Total Value. | Value per 
Other States | The United | Possessions Foreign - , — 
of Australia. | . Kingdom. (including | Countries. 
iNew Zealand) | 
IMpoRTS. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ os. d. 
Victoria ... ... | 5,412,520 | 6,935,040 | 2,280,213 | 3,642,472 |18,270,245 | 15 2 8 
New South Wales ... |10,949,675 | 8,572,370 | 1,994,901 | 4,457,264 |25,974.210 | 18 18 O 
Queensland ... | 8,618,326 | 2,496,851 314,587 922.7 74 7,382,538 14 6 4 
South Australia— | 

Proper .. 2,948,688 | 1,901,996 | 253,853 969,245 | 6,073,782 | 16 18 2 

Northern ievsitory 74,812 5,911 26,053 442 | 107,218 | 23 15 5 
Western Australia ... 2,046, 701 .| 3,850,644 457,969 | 1,363,038 | 7,218,852 | 34 16 11 
Tasmania ... 1 ti 10,129 585,750 57,326 89540 | 2,442,745 | 138 18 2 

Australia . (26 26,76 60,851 23,848 562 | 5,884,902 11, 444,775 167,439,090 Vy 9 5 
New Zealand 1,715,295 | 6,851 452 854,210 | 1,905,766 fa, 926, 4 23 ;14 38 11 
_ , EXports. 
Victoria ... ... | 7,841,188 | 3,433,310 | 4,901,245 | 2,034,780 18,210,528 15 1 9 | 
New South Wales ... | 7,568,922 | 7,102,596 | 2,006,275 | 6,866,258 (23,544,051 16.18 2 
Queensland ... | 5,062,754 | 2,736,632 | 1,019,131 352,506 | 9,171,023 | 17 17 1 
South Australia— | | | 

Proper .. 8,967,897 | 1,911,116 | 914,819 904,682 | 7,698,514 | 21 8 7 

Northern. Territory 155,969 21,753 - 9,335 4,501 191,558 | 42 9 6. 
Western Australia ...| 798,750 | 4,864,910 | 3,290,526 597,172 | 9,051,358 | 48 .3 11 
Tasmania.... 1,800,833 654,174 56,538 | 732,963 | 3,244,508 | 18 9 4 

Australia ... 127,196,313 |20,224,491 |12,197,869 Md 492,862 |71,111,5385 | 18 8 6 
New Zealand . | 2,684,850 | 9,450,648 893,480 | 616 5499 |13, 644, 977 |17 2 1 
HXPorts OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 

Pad £ £ | £ £ £ £ os. a. 
Victoria... ... | 6,120,850 | 2,187,768 | 4,512,570 | 1,052,751 13,823,939 | 11 9 O 
New South Wales ... | 5,541,880 | 5,979,423 | 1,091,127 4s 636,564 17, 248,494 |}12 7 9 
Queensland ... | 4,695,827 | 2,728,687 969,178 , 338,366 8,732,058 | 17 0 0 
South Australia— — 7 | 

Proper .. 2,407,024 | 1,491,073 | 430,508 440,342 | 4,768,947 | 13 5 6 

Northern Territory 155,381 21,655 9,180 4,501 190,717 | 42 5 9 
Western Australia .. 743,388 | 4,341,019 | 3,286,557 500,712 | 8,871,676 | 42 16 7 
Tasmania... “1,785,047 653,823 55,944 732,963 | 3,227,777 | 18 7 6 

Australia jaa 448,897 (17,353,448 19,355,064 | 7,706,199 |'56,863,608 ‘1414 8 
New Zealand 2, 618,183 | 9,426,892 872,618 | 580,956 \13,498,599 ; 1618 5 
| 


State. 


Victoria 


New South Wales ... 


Queensland 


South Australia— 


Proper .. 
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Northern Territor y 
Western Australia ... 


Tasmania... 


Australia 
New Zealand 


‘Victoria .:. 


New South Wales ae 


Queensland 


South Australia— - 


Proper .. 


Northern Territory 


Western Australia . 
Tasmania .. 


Australia 
New Zealand 


Victoria ... 


New South Wales ... 


Queensland 


South Australia— - 


Proper .. 


Northern Terr tory 


Western Australia . 
Tasmania ... 


; Australia 
New Zealand 


nn 


( 


809 
4\).—Imports anp Exports or Woot, 1902. 
Quantity. Value. 
Washed. | Greasy. | Total. | Washed. | Greasy. | Total. 
IMPORTS. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. £ £ & 

... | 2,229,466 | 35,779, 299 | 38,008,765 |; 121,874 |1,019,841 1,141,715 
2,750,198 Ds 265, ay: AA, 8,015,942 | 189,318 | 175,960 365,273 
25,530 169,054 194,584: :d.OeT 4,218 5,000 
411,376 | 4,224,766 | 4,636,142 | 17,812 | 118,362 136,174 
44,158 “1,008 

eh ae 50,899,591 a is 1,649,725 

17,796 80,456 98,252 920 4,003 4,923 

EXPoRts. 

Ibs. Ibs. lbs. £ £ in 
7,857,830 | 93,158,264 |100,516,094 | 387,525 |8,085,847 3,473,372 
32,728,828 |162,455,234 |195,184,062 |2,223,609 |5,457,812 | 7,681,421 

_ {12,246,480 | 17,608,100 | 29,854,580 | 730,119 | 581,307 | 1,311,426 
2,962,111 | 36,207,260 | 39,169,371 147,715 |1,074,688 | 1,222,403 
ey ain. ahiee 178,154 Lh aXe 6,253 
447,910 | 12,484,861 | 12,932,271 | 28,928 | 429,150 458,078 
a 8,348,584: 3 262,251 
| .. (386,183,116 , | 14,415,204 
ww. (4d, 990, 605 118,428,418 166, 419, 023 11,128, 824 2,230 739 3,394,563 
Exports oF Domestic Woot. 

lbs. | ‘bs. lbs. ae £ £ 
_. | 5,128,364 | 57,378,965 | 62,507,329 | 265,651 2,066,006 | 2,831,657 
30,014,656 157,223,829 |187,238,485 (2,030,251 7,306,810 
_ {12,219,040 | 17,436,088 | 29,655,078 | 728,968 | ‘55,232 | 1,304,200 
2,615,963 | 31,552,383 | 34,168,346 | 130,280 ig 931,529 | 1,061,809 
i i 178,154 | 6,253 
447,910 | 12,484,361 | 12,982,271] 28, 928 ot es 429, 150 458,078 
ate 8,348,584 | 262,251 
7 se 335, 028,247 | - 12,731,058 

.. (41, 990, 605 118, 428, 418 |160,419,023 |1, 123 824 a 200, 739 


3,354,563 
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42,—Exports or Home Propuce, 1902. 


State. 


Victoria 


Queensland 


South Australia 


New South Wales _ 


Western Australia 


Tasmania 


~ Australia 
New Zealand 


‘Australasia 


' Exports of Home Produce. 


Value. 


£ 
13,823,939 
17,248,494 
8,732,058 
4,959,664 
8,871,676 
3,227,777 


56,863,608 
13,498,599 


70,362,207 


£ 
11 
12 
17 
13 
4,2 
18 7 


12 


15° 2 


Onto n 


16 © 


_ Value per Head. 


Dj} mol aywaoowosr 


Percentage of 
Total Exports. 


75°91 
73 2E 
95°21 
62°86 
98°02 | 
99°48 


79-96 
98-93 


83-02 


43.--IMporRTS AND Exports oF BULLION AND Specie, 1902. 


Gold. Silver. Bronze. | 
State. —_- ———| Total, 
| Bullion. | . Coin, | Bullion. | Coin. Coin. | | 
IMPORTS. 
£ , #« | @ £ £ £ 

Victoria 1,245,806 | 114,880 | 1,418-| 28,250 2,055 | 1,391,909 
New South Wales [2,791 7 19! 883,231 336 | 52,587 | 3,007 | 3,730,880 
(QJueensland 23, 220 | | 308,000 - 127 6,300 453 338,100 
South Australia— 

Proper 3,148 Ling 7 900 aed 4,055 

N. Territory 9,000 | sat 9,000 
Western Australia | ve 17, 340 ee 17,340 
Tasmania | 211,345 12,850 480 224,675 

Australia | 1,525,956 | 1,888 | 118,227 Thaaar | 5,995 | 5,715,959 
New Zealand _ 846,030} 822 | 21,402 | 1.253 | 369,007 
i a } 

EXPORTS. 

o £ £ £ £ | &£ £ 
Victoria ... | 196,036 | 4,109,661 167 | 18,953 | 985 | 4,320,402 
New South Wales 517,038 | 3,108,523 | 117,360 | 53,816 1,304 | 3,798,041 
Queensland 2,457,489| 207,298 | 86,248 | 6,070 | 2,757,055 
South Australia— , 

Proper de 52,000 | 521,901 200 574,101 | 

N. Territory 70,251 e oe | 70,251 
Western Australia | 3,318,958 | 4,149,869 | 19,240 | 7,488,067 
Tasmania 173,928. ee 73,928 

Australia 6,733,650 |11,627,351 744,916 74,039 1,889 19,181,845 
New Zealand 1,951,426 3,718 | 71,975 5,800 ! 2,032,919 


| 


orTE.—Not including Silver-lead, of which large quantities were produced in New South 


N 
Wales and Tasmania. 


See Table a7 post. 
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44.—SHIPPING FROM Various Counrerss, 1902. 


; From other 
; British 
| From From other ‘ | 
State. _ United Australian oe woe 
Kingdom. States. (including orelgn 
New Countries. 
. Zealand). 


NUMBER OF VESSELS. 


Victoria =. ae | 191| 1,696; 220 171 
New South Wales  ..... | 198 2,074 540 357 

. Queensland ..._—-. = ie 54 | 504 137 85: 
South Australia—Proper ie 141 ‘677| 88 98 

a 53 Northern Teivitery ai | 32 29 . 

Western Australia Bee aes, 110 | 368 | 161 (124 
Tasmania i, oe “G4 46 778 | 125 15, 
Australia... ©... ae 735 6,129 1,300 845 

New Zealand he - ae( 22.388 415 67 “1. . 


TONNAGE OF VESSELS. 


Victoria |... uae | BY7,941 | 2,045,648 | 322,547 | 420,354 


New South Wales | ee ae 590,514 | 2,280,536 | 817,135 701,901 
Queensland... ere =e 108,636 | 672,556 109,589 144,711 
South Australia—Proper os 436,615 1,120,537 | 128,976 258,48 4 
3 . Northern Territory : AL 104 45,366 
Western Australia «.. —... | 350,212 | 784,547 | 241,867) 294,543 
Tasmania Py. aa. Se tee, 168,943 477,618 216,193 24,731 
Australia .. 7 ... | 2,232,861 | 7,422,541 | 1,881,673 | 1,844,724 | 


New Zealand ... ae | 282,085 | 553,788} 101,680 | 151,726 
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45.—SHIPPING To Various Countriss, 1902. 
a other . 
; To Other ritis - 
To United ‘ To Foreign 
State. Kingdom. | ss dara | (cade Countries. 
New ilaceries 
J 
NUMBER OF VESSELS. 
Victoria 183 1,852 191 60 
New South Wales re - 158 «| 1,719 496° 634 
Queensland... os {| 60 — 490 163 66. 
South Australia— Proper | 127 792 4. 60° 60 
| a Northern Territory ee 39 | 25 
Western Australia ses sh 131 388 170 76 
Tasmania | 23 715 189 17 
Australia 667 5,995 1,294. 913 
New Zealand ... 95 | 395 62 59 
TONNAGE OF VESSELS. 
Pe - 
Victoria 552,277 | 2,279,698 355,640 | 184,940 
New South Wales 515,774 | 1,971,572 | 786,885 | 1,063,827 
Queensland 146,690 | 585,215 | 206,236 | 93,978. 
South Australia—Proper 372,352 | 1,370,413 | 79,156 | 192,819 
5 Northern Territory si | 45,117 | 40,337 
! ae 
Western Australia 303,776 | 902,496 | 283,606 | 197,027 
Tasmania... 1. a! 76,660 | 285,692 | 487,844} 30,084 
| 
_ | | : 
- Australia .. | 1,967,529 | 7,440,203 | 2,239,204 | 1,762,625 
New Zealand ..., ..| 289,872 ' 529,424 | 124,795 | _104,679 
| 
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46.—SHippPine (Exciusive or Coastat Traps), 1902. 


a 


State. 


Victoria... 
New South Wales 
Queensland 
South Australia— 
Proper 
Northern Territory 
Western Australia 


Tasmania ... 


Australia 


New Zealand 


Victoria 
New South Wales 
Queensland 
South Australia— 
Proper 
Northern Territory 
Western Australia 


Tasmania ... 


Australia eee 


New Zealand 


Steam Vessels. Sailing Vessels. | Total. 

Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. | Number. Tonnage. 

IX WARDS. 
( | 
1,998 165,004 280 201,891 | 2,278 3,366,485 
2,508 |3,726,615| 656 663,471] 3,164 4,390,086 
780 1,035,492 
815 {1,789,598 184 155,014 999 1,944,612 
‘ 61 86,470 
597 1,523,839 166 147,330 763 1,671,169 
833 823,238, 1381 64,247) 964 887,485 
‘ 9,009 | 13,381,799 
410 965,993! 228 123,186 638 1,089,179 
OUTWARDS. 
1,985 (3,145,207) 301 | 227,348| 2,286 3,372,555 
2,372 |3,693,428} 630 644,630} 3,002 | 4,338,058 
769 | 1,032,119 
839 |1,838,758 200 | 1,039 2,014,740 
64 | 85,454 
596 1,531,500 169 | 155,405; 765 | 1,686,905 
814 815,538' 130 64,192 944 879,730 - 
ie A Oe oe ee 
| 
- an cane 8,869 | 13,409,561 
| 39g | 934,820) 213 ! 113,950! 611 | 1,048,770 
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47. —Ourpring anp. Commerce: at. Princrpat Ports, 1902. 


ss at a Sg yo Sa pe ee SS 


Shipping.- Commerce. 
Ports. Pe St ae 
Enteted.: Cleared.’ Imports. Exports. 
In Victoria— Tons. Tons. & £ 
Melbourne ae 3,157,524 3,086,509 15,710,289 14,733,356 
Geelong 2s 149,532 227. hesl 199,178 843,598 
Border Towns .. 13,747 16, 566 2,341,188 2,538,763 
Other Ports 45 682 46,739 19,590 94,806 
Total 3, 366,485 7 3,372,555 | 18,270,245 | 18,210,523 
In New South Wales a: 
Sydney i is 8,283,399 2,655,975 21,459,106 17,369,502 
Neweastle 970,918 1,417,820 974,562 2,047,395. - 
Other Ports 135,769 | 264,263 3,540,542 4,127,154 
Total ‘ 4,390,086 4,338,058 25,974,2'0': | 28,544,050. 
In. Queensland - _ eee 
Brisbane aa 773,890 766,602 4,645,270 2,243'928 
Rockhampton .. 25,664 28,523 504,088 1,337,874 
Townsville’ .. 39,746 74,098 825, 93H: 2146, 867 
Bundaberg: si 1,478 1,717 103,813 2,676 
. Cairns .. ee ore 1,378 a; 120 152,963 a 467 
Bowen - ee a 13,858 15, 939. 15,386: 229) 1808 « 
Other Ports ee 179,485 144, 137 1,105,082 2,451,408 
Total -.. 1,035,492 1,032,119" 7,852,538 9171025" 
In South Australia—— ~ 
Port Adelaide .. 1,710,501 1,713,516 4,179,366 4,542,297 
Port Pirie ws 82,647 159,958 174,454 1,502,058 
WaHaroo ae: 97,286 45,583 76,451 ‘515,126 
Port Augusta .. 13,349 7,563 6,336 20,110 
Morgan (Murray River)... a 5,870": 5, 986. 41,680 26,382. 
Other Ports ra 34,959 82,135 1,595,495 1,092,541 ° 
Port Darwin (Northern Territory) | 86,470 | 85,454 107,218 | 191,558 
Total : 2,031,082 2,100,194 6,181,000 7,890,072 
In Western Australia— . 
Fremantle . a 1,045,170 1,050,201 5,184,813 6,841,947 
Albany. Hs ; 540,910 | 527,562. 158,922 1,336,204. 
Bunbury oe is 43,646: : | 59,507 |. 56,508 215,969 © 
Geraldton 1,946 7,766 127,397 155,742 
Broome we - a 24,346. 1 796: 40,760 |: 16% 818 . 
Vasse. oe a" 4 4,714 6,422° 12,776 34,660" 
Cossack és a . 1,140 3,550 10,913 64,311 | 
Other Ports .. - ' 9,303 20,101 1,626,263 2827. . 
Total .. ee : 1,671,169 | 1,686,905 7,218,352 . 9,051,358 
In Tasmania— Mae er ene 
Hobart: eet reo . 538,868 > 531,308 1,029,858 896,279 
Launceston é 127,679 © 109, 689 969, 268 816, 655 
Other Ports ey 220,938 | 238, 738 443, oe 1 531, 574 
Total : 887,485 879,730 2,449,745 | 3,244,508 
Total Australid 13,381,799" | 13,409,561 | 67,439,690" | 71,111,535 7 
In: New Zealand— « ae ——= 
Auckland f se ae 455,068 324,227 3,087,460 2,091,016 
Wellington a ; 287,168 379,539 8,124,771 2,567,268 
Lyttelton: oe aan ae 61,372 82,883 1,745,273 2,382,429 
Dunedin i as ; 66,006 46,767 1,956,235 1,618,294 
Bluff a a ae 136,190 153,180 341,798 038599 
Other Ports : . 83,375 62,174 1,071,186 4,0£7,371 
Total 1,089,179 1,048,770 | 11,826,723 18,644, 977 
Grand Total. .. - | 14,470,978 | 14,458,331 | 78.765,813.| 84,756,512 - 


804,753} 19 10 4 
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'48.—FRrenpiy Socrerizs. 
| 
! | Members. Funds. 
I Number | — 
"Stace. Year. - is of 4 | | ere Aserais 
* ranches, - 100 2 
aa Number. Population. - Amount. — Member. 
Victoria ... 1902 | 1,146 ae 364. 849 | 1,415,525113 16 7 
New South Wales ...| 1900 | 790 | 75,027} 550 | 693,366) 9 4 10 
Queensland 1901 879 | 31,167 6:10 269,111] 812 8 
South Australia isy9 | 470 | 42,976 | 11:59 | 582,270/12 7 8 
Western Australia .. 1901 — 146 9,919 5°09 53,142; 5 7 2 
Tasmania 1901 | 159 14,716 | 845 | 114,805) 715 4 
Australia 3,090 vo lanes 169 7:25 | 8,077,719) 11 2 11 
New Zealand 1901 445 Soe lana 41,236 525. 


49.—Deposits,in Banks, 1902. 


In Banks 


_ |-27,829;397 | 6,883,787 
| 


| ‘ 


ee 


State. : of | Post Os elanane Total. op 

? gsue, Baoks. -Banks. Population. 

| of £ € £ £ os. 4. 
Victoria ... 30,960,224 | 10,131,604 | 41,091,828 | 34 1 9 
New South Wales ... | 88,059,882 | 7,100,108 | 5,325,356 | 45,485,346 | 32 7 3 
Queensland 13,050,685 | ve. 4,118,337 | 17,169,022 | 38 6 11 
South Australia 5,926,118 | 8,996,192 | 9,922,305 | 27 2 6 
Western Australia ... | 4,919,181 |.1,889,082 6,808,263 | 81 12 11 
Tasmania 3,588,813 | 978,986 | 915,662 | 4,725,711 | 2613 9 
Australia 91,447,898 | 9,367,426 |..24,887,161 [125,202,475 | 82 4 9 
New Zealand - 993,090 | 25,406,274 | 31 8 11 
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50.—Capiran anp ANNUAL VALUE oF RATEABLE PROPERTY. 


Value of Rateable Property. 


— State. Year. 


Capital. Annual. 
£ £ 

Victoria 7 | 1902 185,101,993 10,885,087 
New South Wales* _.. 1902 | 180,019,800 8,080,160 
Queensland | a iS 1901 43,806,448 2,7 37 ,900T 
South Australia ..; ae 1902 52,580,540 2,629,027 
Tasmania is a 1902 20,464,094 1,023,205 
New Zealand ... = 1902-3 168,849,381 - 9,932,300+ 


*In Municipal Districts only, not for whole State. | Estimated from capital value. 


51.—Lire InsuRANCE Po.uicies 1n Force. 


Policies. 


Amount Assured. 
State. Year. 
Number. Ponaletin: Total. gis fet 
£ £ 
Victoria oe .. {| 1901 “| ,196,036 16-2 | 28,564,889 |} 145°7.— 
New South Wales .. | 1901 177,033 12°38 | 27,999,828 | 158-2 
Queensland... ... | 1901 60,713 11°9 | 10,109,762 | 166°5— 
South Australia  ...| 1901 69,354 | 19:0 8,300,774 | 119-7 
Western Australia ...} 1901. | 21,065 | 108 ~| 4,018,960] 1908 
Tasmania i | 1901 ~19,916 11°4 3,390,499 170°2 
Australia |, 544,117 | 142 | 82,384,712] 151-4 
New Zealand* | 1901 | 120,540 15:3 | 24,188,219 | 200°3 


Nott.—In Victoria there were also 310 annuities for £19,371; in New South Wales, 335 for 
£21,070; in Queensland, 52 for £2,737 ; in South Australia, 98 for £5,510 ; in Western Australix, 5 
for £409 ; in Tasmania, 73 for £4,258 ; and in New Zealand, (7) for £33,998. 


* Including 41,291 policies for £9,742,102 in the Government Insurance Department. 
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52.—ProspatE AND LETTERS or ADMINISTRATION, 1902. 


= ini ig ae Seay, 


| Number of [Sworn Value of 
Bate: Estates. " Pronerty. ° 
se £ 
Victoria 3,976 7,571,482 
New South Wales 2,782 5,807,620 
Queensland ... si ae 590 932,854 
South Australia eS bes 913 1,790,102 
Western Australia —— ,.. bag 347 488,058 
Tasmania (1901) on as 229 402,157 
Australia 8,837 16,992,273 
New Zealand... 1,439 2,714,237 
—58.—Insonvencizs, 1902. 
| Number of Petitions. ees ae 
a 
eres ay ee ee eT Liabilities. Aescts: 
Compulsory.| Voluntary. Total. 
j £ £ 
Victoria... es 32 871. 403 359,802 | 267,259 
New South Wales... 112 373 485 281,204 | 124,427 — 
Queensland ... 28 406 434 88,311 30,321 
South Australia 8 27 35 40,797 25,138 
Western Australia 21 55 76 51,548 17,247 
Tasmania (1901) 7 62 69 2,439 . 508 
Australia 208 1,294 1,502 824,101 | 464,900- 
New Zealand 24 | 181 205 | 120,401 61,604 


State. 


Victoria 


New South Wales» 


Queensland 
South A ustralia 
Western Australia 


‘Fasmania._... 


Australia 


New Zealand 


54.—ArEA AND Propucr or Principat Crops, 1902. 


| 


* Included with Other Tillage. 


| Wheat. OE: Barley. - Maize. Pee Potatoes. |. Hay. Vines. Poubbe. ae ae Tillage: Total. 
AREA IN ACRES. 
1,994,271 | 483,489) 37,716] 10,906] 9,572) 49,706) 580,884) 28,374) 30,720: 492,305| 70,980) 3,738,873 
.. | 1,279,760 | 42,992] 4,557} 202;487] 6,049| 19,444 491,918 8,790 109,146 | 553,279| 83,999) 2,802;371 
1,880 | : 430| 89,923) 144| 4,746! 20,068) 1,559| 51,279, 202,738| 108,276 478,121 
| 1,746,842 | 50,296! 21,493 | 5,452] 7,763! 325,789] 21,692) 14,937) 888,946! 30,329! 3,113,539 
92.065 | 10,180! 3,874 186} 862| 2,069] 104,505, 3,425] * | 10,952) 228,118 
40,898 | 55,058| 8,281 12,098} 34,625/ 66,038 3,355, 29,316| 26,570| 278,239 
, ; | 

5,155,716 | 592,093 | 76,351} 303,452 | 34,177/ 118,353 | 1,589,202 | 63,840 | 209,437 | 2,166,584 | 328,056 | 10,637,261 
194,355 | 483,659 27,921{ 12,038) 12,916] 31,408] 69,342} 705 205857 | 44,494) 691,008 | 1,773,208 


81s 


a 
‘ 


‘3600 G-Wvag, Wr.10}014 


4 


COOK 


State. 


Victoria... 
New South Wales 
Queens: und : 
South Austr alia 


Wester n Austr alia ..: 


t asmania .., 


Austr: lia 
New Zealand 


Victori ia 

New South Wales 
Queenstand 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
‘Tasmania ... 


Australia 
New Zealand 


54.—AREa and Propucr oF PRINCIPAL Crops, HE anne 


Wheat. | 


| 


bushels. 
2,069,364 
1,585,097 

6,165 


2. | 6,354,912 


970,571 

876,971 
12,363,080 
7,457,915 


bushels. 
1°29 
1°24 
-3'28 
3°64 

10°54 

21°44, 


240 
38:37 


* Estimated. 


Oats. 


bushels. 
4,412,982 
“351. 758 
B20 
620,823 
161 14, 
1 752, 745 


7,290,542 


2] 5766 708 


bushels. 
10°16 
8-18 
6:67 
12°34 
15°89 
31:83 


12°31 -— 
45°00 


Other 


+ Particulars not available. 


| Barley. | Maize. Ceraals. Potatoes. : | Hay. | Wine. 
PRopvce. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. | tons. tons. gallons, 
5615144 730.524 163,067 168,759 601,272 1, BAT, 188 
18,2383 3 ,049, 369 73, $21 30 732 243, 879 806,140 
3,595 1,033; 1429 7,418 10,422 23,181 100,852 
317, 155 89,654: 28,312 308,825 2,145,525 
45,778 2,498 ee? | 6,200 91,593 + 
201, 133 $4 235,165 | aed 89,210 
1,147,088 4,835,620 ee 40'7 943 1,357,460 
dy 136, 232 607, 609 | 429,391 | 193,267 138,684* 
AVERAGE PER ACRE. 
bushels. bushels. ! bushels. tons. tons. gallons, 
14°88 68°81 | 17:04 3°40 04 54°53 
400 15:06 | 19°12 1°58 “49 91°71 
| 8:36 11-49 | 5151 2-20 1°16 64:69 
14°76 aad | 16°44 3°65 "95 98°91 
11°82 13°43 + 3°00 88 ae 
24°29 — 19°44: 4°72 1:35 male 
— 15:02 15°94 er 3°45 86 
40°69 50°47 33°24: 6° 15 2°00* 
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55.—Datry PRopucrs, 


State. Year. Butter. Cheese. Bacon and Ham. . 

lbs.- Ibs. Ibs. 
Victoria a. wae | 1902 | 89,227,754 | 3,849,561 14,488,370 
New Sonth Wales. —... |: 1902 | 29,950,977 | 4,148,088 | 8,995,886 
Queensland... {| 1902 | 4,851,362 952,013 6,512,952 
South Australia ... ..| 1902 | 4,521,216 | 705,969 872,418 
Western Australia... | 1901 336,440 3,578 333,393 
Tasmania www Sis | «1901 723,771 | 268,539 530,015 

Australia... ae) 79,511,550 | 9,927,698 | 31,683,034 


New Zealand ... _—.. |.-:1901_| 29,758,310 | 15,644,944 6,267,168 


56.—Live Srocx, 1902. 


Cattle. 
State. Horses. Se Sheep. Pigs, 


Dairy Cows. | All Cattle. 
Victoria ... au 392,237 521,612 1,602,384. 10,841,790 | 350,370. 
New South Wales... 450,1 25 (351,287 1,741,226 26,649,424 . 193,097 | 
Queensland | {| 399,122 on 2,543,471 7,218,985 77,202 


South Australia— 


Proper... —... | 164,625 75,011 |. 213,348 4,880,540 82,777 
Northern Territory 14,788 627 | 305,820 42,122 1,014 
Western Australia ... 80,144 we 437,588 2,697 897 52,765 | 
Paemaiia:. <:. | 38,465] 33,816 | 178,385 | 1,679,518 | 52,092 

Australia a. | 1,534,506 |. 7,022,217 | 54,005,276 | 809,317 
New Zealand | 286,955 | 428,773 | 1,460,663 20,342,727 | 193,740 


57.—M1neraL Propvuction, 1902. 


Gold. Silver. Silver lend: Oserk | ‘Tin. - Coal. Ai dace Total. 
State. 7 | - 3 eae 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. | Value. te | Value. > Value. pre Value. | Quantity. Value. Value. } Value. 
Oz. £ Oz. £ Tons. £ Tons.|. £ |Tons. £ Tons. £ £. £ 
Victoria. 2 .. | 777,788 | 3,067,204 | 47,683 | 5,750]... be = . | to} 500 +225,164 | 155,850 65,630| 3,294,934 
New South Wales .. .. | 190,316 | [684,970 | 1,067,224 105,360 381 ,059 | 1,384,819/ .. | 307,806) .. | 59,593" 5,942,018 2,206,598 378,883 | 5,078,029 
Queensland es .. | 860,453 2,720,680 | 701,812 | 70,145} .. . is 3,784 189,200 2,085 | 116,171 501,581----472,286 42,159 | 3,310,600 | 

South Australia—Proper .. | 7,281 | 24,828 |... .. | 9680] 19,740] 6,847} 388,162} 7| 93) .. | . & | 65,502] 498,395 
» - Northern Territory 20,968 | 70,251 : ee 2 | 20 | 141 1,813 120 5,985 te Soe [h. 74 78,143 
Western Australia .. .. | 2,177,442 , 7,947,663 82,293 | 9,199] — 36] 277 | 2,262} 8,090} 620} 39,783) 140,884 86° 38 | 3,380 | 8,094,580 
Tasmania .. ie wa 70,996 301,573 % * 435,594 | 1,075,007 * * 2,958 206,607 49,898 28,600 | 47,209) 1,658,996 
Australia .. .. | 4,105,144 |14,817,128 428,732 |,6,859,488 | 2,649,522 | 602,887 | 22,013,607 
1,362,702 | 741,759 | 456,455 | 3,291,622 


| 
New Zealand lu. | 508,045 1,951,488 | 674,196 | 71,975 


—— atch Ds aD a tee ae Se SS 
* Included with silver-lead. . 
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State. 


ced ae 

Victoria 

Néw South Wales .. 
Quéensland 


South Australia—Proper 


PA Northern Territory } 


Western Australia.. 


Tasmania .. 


Australia 


New Zealand 


. |1,902,660, 240 


yay Of 4 Vay TU 


58.—Conpition or Crown Lanps, 1902. 


During the Year 1902. 


Sold by Auction, Private 
Contract, &c.. 


Area in 

Acres, | ree 
Amount of; Average 
Area. | Purchase Prige — 
| Monéy. | per Acre. 

| acres, & £s. d. 
56,245,760 | 7,304 | 47,657 | 610 6 
192,848;600 | 51,983 | 115:625 | 2 4 6 
427,838,080 | 193,117 | 123480 | 012 9 
243,244,800 | 119,989 | 124,467°/ 1 0 9 


335,116,800 | 
621,588,800 | 46,928 
16,778,000 


56,488 | 1 41 
77,407 | 1 8 9 


65,137 


} 545,124 I 2 


& 


484,408 
12;694 


66,861,440 | 17,203 


Selected 
under 


System of 


Deferred 


Payments. 


. | acres. 
590,502 
546,B42 

802,011 


550,680. 


1,698,685 


—~ eae ewig ken  DOMBL, a5 re _ Total is 
Granted Total Extent Granted, Sold, Total Unoccupied x 
. Wholly or Sine Leased : a. 
Without be yi. aye OF ly: ce or Reserved 
: Conditionally He AD 7) a shed site shy & 
Purchase. Micnatea Process of Lieeusea for Public > 
MONON. “| Alienation. wcensec. | Purposes. = 
a 
ALTes., — acres. acres. acres. acres. he! 
ree i a oe 4 rae. . 
97 306,903 24,058,181 17,244,278 14;943.301 S 
15885 | 600,810 | 48,507,402 | 181,090,805 | 9,241,003 t 
, , . eS 
3,709 498,837 | 16,824,855 | 289,495,477 | 121,518,248 &, 
92 120,081 18,732,985 83,705,626 145,806,189 ~ 
474,505 | 118,864,741 220,777,554 < 
1,918 509,476 9,856,592 | 112,086,002 502,646,206 &%© 
65,137 4,955,550 | — 1,518,895 10,303,555 
7,651 2,190,744 | 118,409,360 | 749,014,324 | 1,035,236,556 
57;807 75,010 24,029,976 | 16,254,847 26,576,617 


At the End of 1902. 
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59.—Inmares or CuamitaBLe Institutions, 3lsr: DecumBer, 1902 


(Not Inciupine Hospiratzs); 


OH bn: 1 U der 15. years | 15° years of:age - 
Site: | : ce ae: and ouee Be | _ Total. 
ee Ard . Peers 
Victoria. eS jon 1,668 4,742 
New South Wales 6,233 
Queensland 2,896* 
South’ Australia a 67a 1,713 
Western Australia: aa ses 4.46. 882 
Tasmania (1904) - oe 12 457 
Australia «... 16,423 


Mew Zealand ... ang Mia 234 1j124 _ 1,858 


‘aUINOg [a “stoquitg ‘poyury [pesnoqoy » spueg 


State. 


Victoria 


New South Wales .. 


Queensland 


South Australia 


Western Australia ... 


Tasmania (1901) 


Australia 


New Zealand} 


Number of Offences brought before Magistrates on | 


Against 
the 
Person. 


(845 


341 


9,363 
1,114 


a re ES 
——————— 


60.—Crime, 1902. 


Arrest or Sunimons. 


Against 


Property. 


Drunken- 


ness. 


Other 
Offences. 


26,337 
28,938 
8,709 
3,416 
10,398 
3,768 


81,566 


15,568 


* Excluding 118 Aborigines and 23 others not under sentence. : 
+ Excluding Maoris, of whom 451 were brought before magistrates-—380 being summarily convicted, and 37 committed for trial. 


46,880 


60,373 
21,115 
6,608 
16,448 
5,499 


156,918 


28,076 


Result of Disposal by 


ness. 


9,394 


21,472 
8,102 
2,394 
2,036 

705 


44,103 


8244 


Magistrates. 


Summarily Convicted. 


Com- 
mitted 
for trial. 


In Superior Courts. 
Number— 


Tried. 


54 


2,847 


437 


Convicted.| Acquitted. 


39 


1,787 
334 


Number of 
Prisoners 
in Gaols 

on 31st De- 
ceimber. 


rr I NT fr | Sf Se, femmes, [renews generate ft ttre renee, 


VS. 
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